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Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical ‘Profession generally, 
recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to 
the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
its crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 


JAMES EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
FOR GENERAL USE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 

And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 


Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will 
form a stiff paste; then add, all at once, a sufficient quantity of boiling Milk, or Milk and 
Water in equal portions, or Water. 


i-lb., 2-lb., and 1-lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Sold by Grocers in every part of London, 
And by Grocers and Druggists in every Town throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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THE LAND OF THE PRINCESS—THE ISLES OF DENMARK AND THEIR PEOPLE. 


WHATEVER may shortly happen, we 
are not yet flooded by the results of 
recent travels in the country that has 
given birth to the princess whom we 
all, however differing among ourselves, 
have unanimously resolved to love 
and honour. In this paper we have 
collected such information relative to 
the country and its people, as is 
likely to interest general readers. 
We do not here pretend to collect 
statistical and other information of 
a drier, and more weighty, and more 
useful (?) character. We shall, no 
doubt, soon have books enough and 
to spare upon Denmark and all that 
concerns it. It seems to have been 
decreed that our relations to the 
brave little nation, whether of an 
agreeable nature or the reverse, 
should be of a permanent character. 
Denmark and very cold winters 
are closely associated in most pone 
minds, yet the chief isle has the 
same latitude under which live the 
dwellers between Edinburgh and 
Newcastle, famous for coals and 
Bewick’s woodcuts. Zealand being 
nearly as flat as a bowling-green, 
and lying in the waters, should enjoy 
a mild temperature in winter ; and so 
it would were it not for the near 
neighbourhood of the fells of Sweden 
and Norway. During the rather 
restricted summer, it experiences a 
great degree of heat, and the flies 
have it all their own way, except 
where the ordinary plate-fulls of 
poison are laid out for their destruc- 
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tion. The view of their myriads 
lying dead is only a shade less dis- 
agreeable than the wheeling of their 
living hordes, and the mischief they 
do. Another inconvenience incidental 
to fine weather, is the unimaginable 
multitudes of ants which encumber 
the meadows, the slopes of the low 
hills, and the woods, so that the 
lovers of rural lounges, and few are 
so attached to out-door life in fine 
weather as the inhabitants of the 
Danish Isles, find it quite out of the 
question to sit down on mossy banks, 
and read or meditate, without being 
overrun and blistered by those indus- 
trious but tormenting little animals. 
As Britain gets credit for her ci-de- 
vant oak forests, Denmark rejoices 
in her extensive beech woods. It is 
wonderful, the large surface of the 
islands still covered by smaller or 
larger groves of beech trees. Former 
travellers, considering the extreme 
cold of winter, the overpowering 
heat of the summer, prevalence of 
east winds, the exhalations and other 
unpropitious circumstances of the 
country, and finding among the 
people fewer deaths from consump- 
tion than in the same number of 
English folk, came to the conclusion 
that it was owing to the beneficial 
effects of their beech-wood fires com- 
pared with ours of suffocating coal. 
Cheered by these aan beech 
fires in winter, the chief summer re- 
laxation, both of country and city 
folk who can afford it, is to repair to 
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the beech-groves in the afternoon, 
and enjoy the delightful shade, walk- 
ing about or sitting on rustic seats, 
till the lengthened shadows warn 
them of the approach of twilight. 

Six miles from Copenhagen, as you 
follow the coast to Elsinore, stands 
the Deerpark (Dyrehave). It is 
crown land, and the King has a 
sylvan lodge on its highest point ; 
but the public are free of its shade, 
its walks, its seats, and its little 
refreshment booths on the side next 
the city. The wood extends five 
miles northwards along shore, and 
about the same distance inland, and, 
coming close to the beech, it fur- 
nishes an agreeable rest to the eyes 
of mariners or voyagers fatigued 
with the brightness of the sunlight, 
or its reflection from the dancing 
waves. During the summer months, 
the boats that ply between Copen- 
hagen (Kiobenhavn, Market Harbour) 
and Elsinore, touch at Deerpark three 
times a day ; and omnibuses and 
coaches ceaselessly follow each other 
to and from the city. Those to whom 
the excursion yields the greatest 
pleasure are the city children, who 
thoroughly enjoy existence, chasing 
each other among the trees and 
along the well-kept walks, while 
their guardians walk leisurely about, 
or rest on bench or chair, or relish 
their tea-water. It is not difficult to 
imagine the agreeability experienced 
by carriage folk or pedestrians, whose 
eyes are pained by the glare outside, 
whether proceeding from the down- 
pouring sheets of rays, or their 
reflection from the drab-coloured, 
dusty roads, when they find them- 
selves under the lofty canopy of 
green boughs, upborne by the silvery 
stems of the tall trees free from un- 
sightly brushwood. 

Delightful is a summer drive 
among the groves, and meadows, and 
along the lakes of Zealand; but in- 
credible is the quantity of silks, and 
furs, and woollen wrappings, neces- 
sary to preserve animal warmth in a 
long carriage-journey in the depth of 
winter. When a traveller has en- 
veloped himself to such a pass that 
he can scarcely bend himself to sit, 
he gets his lower extremities into a 
sort of fur bucket, and then bids 
defiance to the ice-god. 

But, if it is pleasant to sit, in the 
depth of winter, in a room whose 
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windows are impervious to the outer 
inclemency, whose floor is covered 
with a thick soft carpet, and in the 
furnace of whose stove cheerfully 
crackle the dry boughs of the beech, 
and if the beechen shade in summer 
is grateful to languid strollers, equally 
disagreeable and trying is found the 
harsh, drying East-wind, which is 
felt for many days out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five in Zealand 
and its capital, and its sister islands, 
and among the sand-hills of Jutland. 
William Chambers somewhere pleas- 
antly describes how, when this un- 
welcome visitor presents itself in 
the High-street of Edinburgh, all 
sensitive well-to-do folk decamp, and, 
speeding south-west, halt not till 
they find themselves ensconced in 
cheery lodgings in some of the 
sheltered vales of Kirkcudbright or 
Dumfries. They are better off than 
the Copenhagen folk, whose isle is 
sadly deficient in hill or vale. In 
this city, where the sun’s rays in 
summer make the south-looking side 
of a street resemble a moderately 
heated oven, the tender-headed 
walkers on the shady side, exposed 
to the virulence of the east wind, 
may consider themselves well off if 
they do not carry home an ample 
provision of influenza or catarrh. 

In some severe winters, the Sound, 
the Great Belt separating Zealand 
from Funen, and the Little Belt, 
between this latter isle and the 
peninsula, are frozen over. Indeed, 
on one occasion, when there was war 
between Sweden and Denmark, the 
sons of the latter in arms, at Elsinore, 
kept a good look-out eastwards to 
Helsingborg, expecting to see the 
enemy crossing the intervening ice at 
any moment. Sometimes the ice is 
in an uncomfortable state between 
Funen and Zealand—not strong 
enough for the safe crossing of pas- 
sengers, and not thin enough to be 
readily divided by the prows of 
passage boats. A little island-rock, 
called Sprogée, lies in this strait, 
and, at times, parties getting on to 
Copenhagen are obliged, by adverse 
fate, to take shelter in its solitary 
hotel, and there lie weather-bound 
for weeks. So did it once happen to 
a Prima Donna, most impatiently 
expected at the capital. For two or 
three weeks would the disobliging 
ice neither grow thinner nor thicker, 
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until the horrid thought seized on 
the universal mind of Copenhagen, 
that the voice of the favourite, 
assailed by bronchitis or consump- 
tion, would never bless their ears 
again. The event, however, proved 
happier than the expectation. The 
icy sheet parted asunder, and the 
singer got safe to the city, and 
once more enchanted eleven-twelfths 
of the inhabitants with her sweet 
tones. Many of our English and 
Trish folk, willing to be rid of a dis- 
agreeable neighbour, wish him at, or 
order him to go to Halifax. People 
of Wexford and Carlow send him no 
farther than Lusk, but they pray a 
certain personage, slightly smelling of 
sulphur, to take charge of him on 
the journey. Sprogde is the wished- 
for destiny of all Danes disagreeable 
to their neighbours. 

The Swiss have not acquired a 
name for excellence in landscape of a 
savage or sublime character, or even 
for genuinely admiring such. The 
Dane, surrounded with the quiet as- 
pect of lake, meadow, and forest 
scenery, feels proud of his native 
landscapes, points out to his English 
visitor such and such a view, which 
seems as if transported there by the 
dwarfs from some rich British shire. 
When reminded that, however pleas- 
ing the quiet-looking prospect, it 
wants the charm attending the pre- 
sence of hills, he conducts his visitor 
either in bodily presence or imagi- 
nation to Moen, and points out, on 
the eastern side of the little isle, 
chalk clifts of a dazzling white in the 
sunshine, and reaching the enormous 
height of five hundred feet! some 
exhibiting a pure white surface to 
their summit, being there crowned 
with shrubs or tufts of verdure. 
These are the only highlands Den- 
mark can boast. They spring up 
sheer from the water, and when it 
has enlarged the caves as far as the 
western slope, it is probable that 
these white spires will fall into the 
deep sea, and the only exception to 
quiet flat scenery in the country be 
removed. 

The islet of Amac approaches the 
city of Copenhagen so close, that a 
long bridge has been thrown from 
one to the other. It was allotted, 
more than two hundred years since, to 
a little colony of Dutch folk, in order 
that the Court might have the com- 
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fort of getting good milk, butter, and 
cheese from the hands of the neat 
and tidy women of that nation. 
Several privileges were granted them 
which were unknown to the native 
Danes, and for a long time they kept 
themselves strictly apart from the 
natives. They are still distinguished 
for superior dairy produce, the earliest 
and best vegetables, and for the qua- 
lity of their hay and corn. The 
young women are sought for by the 
great families when they are in need 
of nursery maids. 

In the days when De Ginckel, 
Baron Athlone, was invested with 
the Danish Order of the Elephant, a 
more homely spirit ruled the tastes 
of kings and queens and their cour- 
tiers than in these euphuistic times 
of ours. On Shrove Tuesday the 
king, queen, courtiers, and ambassa- 
dors would disguise themselves as 
North Holland boors and booresses 
the gentlemen in short jackets, wide 
trunk-hose, and blue thrum caps; 
the ladies in coarse blue petticoats 
and old-fashioned head-dresses. Thus 
attired, they got into cars, each ca- 
valier conducting his lady, and drove 
to a village in this pleasant isle of 
Amac, where they danced rustic-wise 
to the melody of bagpipes, and flutes, 
and ill-tuned fiddles, and refreshed 
themselves from pewter or wooden 
dishes by the aid of wooden spoons. 
In the evening they returned to the 
palace, where a courtly supper awaited 
them. Having rested and refreshed 
themselves, they fell again to dance 
in the same dresses, and did not de- 
sist till long past midnight. 

From Amac to the old town of 
Sorie, in the south-west portion of 
Zealand, is not a long stride as to 
sensible distance, but in an intellec- 
tual sense the journey is a great one. 
It was formerly the most distin- 
guished place for study and literature 
in Denmark. The historian, Saxo 
Grammaticus, made it his learned 
retreat. The stone cell, with a 
pillar in the middle, in which he 
wrote his history of Denmark, in the 
reign of Waldemar I., Knud, and 
Waldemar the Victorious, is still to 
be seen in the town wall. His death 
occurred about the year 1204, In 
the church—a fine old building com- 
pared with the ordinary unpicturesque 
structures of Zealand—is shown the 
tomb of Bishop Absalon, contempo- 
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rary with Saxo. He was a native of 
this part of the country, and unwil- 
lingly quitted it to exercise the office 
of Archbishop of Lund, in Sweden.* 
He was a devout and energetic 
churchman, and did much good, but 
was of a hasty temperament. They 
relate that a dying peasant, finding 
himself aggrieved by a decision of the 
prelate, made without sufficient in- 
quiry, summoned him to meet him 
beyond the grave, and that the death 
of the =e occurred within two 
hours. The latter years of the great 
dramatist, Holberg, were spent in 
Sorée, and the talented poet and 
writer of national romance, Ingeman, 
who has made the reigns of Walde- 
mar and Erick Menved so interesting, 
chose to continue in Sorée after its 
celebrated academy, with which he 
was connected, and which vied with 
the University of Copenhagen, had 
n in a manner broken up. 

This legend is related concerning 
the good Bishop Absalon, and his 
brother, the valiant and wise coun- 
cillor of Waldemar I. Sir Asser 
Ryg and the Lady Inge, his wife, 
ruled in Slagelse, in the west of 
Zealand, and were much beloved b 
their dependents. The parish ok 
was in a state of dilapidation, and 
the good knight was engaged in re- 
building it when he was suddenly 
called off to aid the sovereign in his 
wars. Being at the moment in ex- 
pectation of an heir or heiress, he 
enjoined his lady to finish the church, 
and if God sent her a boy, to raise a 
tower at its end; if a girl was born 
a simple spire would sufficient. 
On the knight’s return, as soon as he 
came within sight of the church, he 
was gladdened by the view of two 
towers, the pious Lady Inge having 

iven birth to twins—Absalon, the 
uture archbishop, and Esbern Snare, 
the equally estimable warrior and 
councillor. 

Roeskild, of which, as just noticed, 
Absalon was bishop before his pro- 
motion, stands at the bottom of Isse- 
fiord Bay, west of Copenhagen. For 
a thousand years it has continued one 
of the chief cities of Denmark. Its 
Gothic cathedral is the finest in the 
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kingdom, that of Sordée coming next. 
Behind the choir are some very an- 
cient royal monuments ; and in a side 
chapel are arranged the gilded sar- 
cophagi of the kings of the present 
dynasty, which dates back for four 
hundred years, and the resting 
chambers of other kings that flou- 
rished long before them. It will be 
borne in mind that this chapel, visible 
through a screen from the church, is 
well lighted by windows, differing in 
this from the crypt chambers under 
church floors usually selected for the 


purpose. 

Bishop Absalon was not the only 
good pastor that ruled the diocese of 
Roeskild. Bishop William, an Eng- 
lishman, acted as sternly towards his 
much-loved sovereign, Svend, as St. 
Ambrose erewhile to Theodoric, on a 
similar occasion. Svend having re- 
ceived bitter insults from some nobles, 
ordered them to be slain in the very 
church, and when he next presented 
himself at the door of the sacred 
edifice, he was stopped by the bishop, 
crozier in hand. His attendants 
would have slain the courageous 
prelate on the spot, but their hands 
were stopped by Svend, who, then 
and there, professed his sincere sor- 
row, and humbly retired. Three 
days after, while Bishop William was 
about assisting at high mass, it was 
whispered to him that the royal 
culprit was kneeling outside in a 
penitential garb. The good man was 
much affected. He proceeded to 
where the king was kneeling, raised 
him up, gave him the kiss of peace, 
and conducted him inside the church. 

The king and bishop cherished the 
warmest affection for each other 
through life. When William, at a 
very advanced age, heard of the 
death of Svend in a distant part of 
the island, he prepared to meet the 
funeral convoy, on its approach to 
Roeskild. He told his people to 
_ two tombs, as he was sure he 
could not long outlive his dear master. 
On the journey, as they were passing 
through a wood, he got a tree felled, 
and a coffin made out of it. When 
they were nearing the funeral pro- 
cession he got down from his carriage, 
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spread his mantle on the ground, and 
stretched out his hands in prayer. 
His attendants drew near to assist 
him to rise when the royal funeral 
came near, but Bishop William had 
breathed out his last prayer. His 
tomb was laid beside the king’s. 

The chief palace, out of the capital, 
is Fredericsburg, not far from Elsinore 
on the Strait. It was begun by the 
zood King Christian IV., in the first 

alf of the seventeenth century, and 
finished by his son, Frederic III. 
The exchange, arsenal, and round 
steeple of Copenhagen, were also 
erected by this generous but frugal 
prince, who enjoyed the reputation 
of doing more public good with less 
money than any of his successors. 
While labouring for the improvement 
of his capital, he overlooked the 
zetting up of a suitable residence for 
imself and successors. The mon- 
archy became absolute in the person 
of his successor, A.D. 1662. His 
notions on political economy would 
hardly gain admission among Les 
Idées Napoliennes. “He knew the 
purses of his subjects would be always 
open for his and the kingdom’s just 
occasions; and he had rather the 
were his cash-keepers than a high 
treasurer who might abuse him.” 

Fredericsburg is built in a lake- 
island, and might have contributed 
more to the health and comfort of 
its royal dwellers if perched on one 
of the neighbouring eminences. The 
early lake-dwellings in Switzerland, 
the cranoguesin Ireland, and the wood- 
built fortresses of the ancient Britons 
in the centre of marshes, owed their 

sition to the insecurity of the times. 

he descendants of their builders 
seem, in many cases, to have followed 
their example without any adequate 
motive. Fredericsburg was well pro- 
vided, however, with its deerpark and 
wood. The chief amusement of the 
Court on their summer visit was 
hunting, the king laying all his dig- 
nity aside for the time, and enjoying 
the sylvan sports like aman. After 
dinner, king and courtiers repaired 
to the wine-vaults to settle the ques- 
tion whether wine improved by age 
or no. Later, there was a general 
qietne in the court-yard, and the 
eer was broken up to the sounds 
proceeding from bugles rung by red- 
coated huntsmen. Then the Court of 
Venery was opened, and the lieges 
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exhorted to come forward and de- 
nounce any individual who, that day, 
had infringed, knowingly or other- 
wise, any of St. Hubert’s laws. 
Seldom was there deficiency of an 
informer. A delinquent was dis- 
covered, and accused, and defended 
with as much wit and spirit as the 
parties couldcommand in the presence 
of the king and the ladies. No matter 
how ingenious might be the defence, 
each trial ended in a verdict of guilty, 
and the culprit was made to kneel be- 
tween the horns of the quarry to re- 
ceive punishment. Being directed to 
stoop low, in sign of humble acquies- 
cence in the justice of his sentence, 
the sheriff for the time turned his 
coat-tails up on his back. A long, 
straight cane being then placed in 
the monarch’s hands, he proceeded to 
administer some sharp stripes to that 
portion of the victim left defenceless. 
he entertainment never lost its 
charm in the eyes of the Court, and 
none seemed to relish it more than 
the ladies. The general enjoyment 
was enhanced by the concluding cere- 
mony, in which the patient, however 
chagrined he must have felt, re- 
turned heartfelt (1) thanks for the 
favour conferred. 
The capital of the kingdom, com- 
yared to Roeskild, and Sorée, and 
yborg, may be looked on in the 
same relation as Liverpool stands to 
York, and Bath, and Lud’s Town. 
The very name has not the smallest 
relish of history or antiquity, but 
in recompense it enjoys a most ad- 
vantageous position for commerce, 
one of the finest harbours in Europe, 
and one of the best defended by for- 
tifications, which in the beginning of 
the last century consisted but of earth 
and sods. Even then, these earth- 
works were very effective. At pre- 
sent the ramparts afford a delightful 
walk to visitors, though not much 
used for that purpose by the citizens, 
who tacitly relinquish the privilege 
to the children aa the nursery mai 
However, a general superstition pre- 
vails ones the Copenhagen cockneys 
that a walk on the ramparts during 
the Easter holidays is essential to the 
general wellbeing of the corporation. 
There is a legend not yet forgotten 
in Zealand, that the original builders 
of the encircling ramparts found it 
impossible at first to secure a good 
foundation for the work. Piles were 
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driven, mountains of gravel were 
deposited—all in vain ;—piles sunk 
out of sight, gravel disappeared. Of 
course, some representative of the 
old Skalds, or priestesses, was con- 
sulted, and the dread information re- 
ceived, that an innocent young girl 
should be enclosed within the works, 
and sacrificed to the powers that 
ruled the depths. Unwelcome news 
to brave workmen who had little 
sisters or daughters, dear to them as 
their hearts’ blood. But was their 
Market Harbour never to be put in 
a state of safety? What was it but 
sending an innocent young soul to 
paradise, without paying the ordinary 
ap of sorrow and suffering ? 
till it was a terrible commission to 
carry through. Well, they would do 
it in the least cruel mode that could 
be devised. A little lady was in- 
vited to a nice little entertainment 
in a bower on the works, where 
sweets, dolls, perfumes, finery, and 
other baits, were in abundance. 
Absorbed in the gratification of sight, 
taste, and smell, she never perceived 
that the arbour in which she sat lay 
in a half-finished vault. The door 
was built up, light was afforded as 
long as the agitated masons could 
afford it, but the arch was at last 
closed in. The little maid’s suffer- 
ings, if terrible, were short, the ram- 
parts rested on an unyielding basis, 
and city and harbour were safe. 
When a citizen wishes to quit his 
walls for a country excursion, he has 
his choice of four gates at the 
cardinal points. He passes through 
a tunnel under the fortifications, and 
crosses the outside moat on a draw- 
bridge. He then enjoys the shade 
of an avenue; and, if his destination 
is Amac, he has an interminable 
wooden bridge to measure before he 
can enjoy the sight of its market 
gardens, meadows, and large dairies. 
It is well that all intending travellers 
through Denmark should calculate 
beforehand on finding very rough 
pavement under their feet as they 
perambulate towns. When they 
come to be practically convinced of 
the fact, their sufferings will be more 
tolerable. They will be sensible of 
unsavoury odours, even in the 
suburbs of Copenhagen, but these 
are also to be met with in the old 
town of Edinburgh ; at Ringsend in 
hot summers, in the Earl of Meath’s 
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Liberties, and in some parts of 
London. 

Like our own towns, in days not 
very long gone by, the ordinary 
dwellings of Copenhagen were of 
wooden frame-work filled by brick, 
and consequently easily fired. An 
uncovered light would not be per- 
mitted to belated visitors on the 
darkest nights. Still great damage 
was occasionally done by fires. 

Every visitor to this city of the 
sea, who has ever heard of the 
Eddas, or the Sagas, or Seemund, or 
Snorro Sturleson, and his “ Heims- 
kringla,” will pay a visit to the round 
steeple or tower mentioned before, 
for it conducts to the library of the 
University. It stands in front of 
Trinity Church, which church itself 
stands at the head of Aidbmager 
Gade (Merchant-street). You enter 
the tower by a large door; and, 
turning to the left, begin to ascend a 
gently inclined plane. After a revo- 
lution or so, you peep through a slif, 
and find yourself on a level with the 
drawing-room of the opposite house ; 
another, and you face the bedrooms. 
Soon you are above the roofs of the 
neighbouring buildings, and you have 
hitherto found nothing but some 
queer-looking stones in niches in the 
wall, and these stones covered with 
Runic inscriptions. By the time 
your legs are well tired, you come to 
folding doors. You pass through 
the open half into a dark chamber ; 
see a streak of light at some dis- 
tance, and, this being reached, 
another pair of folding doors gives 
access to the library of the University, 
perched high over pulpit, pews, and 
worshipping people. 

Passing oon interminable gal- 
leries, with bookcases on either 
hand, you contemplate among other 
literary treasures, manuscripts con- 
tributed by the Icelanders, or gently 
forced from them by the Government. 
It is a comfort to know that they are 
in a safe place, under the eyes of 
earnest archeologists, and that as 
many as are worthy of it, have been, 
or will be printed. The library is 
open only for an hour or two in the 
forenoon. Those who have ascended 
thus high, more for sight-seeing than 
archeological purposes, continue their 
spiral course upwards; and, after a 
world of fatigue, find themselves on 
the roof beside Tycho Brahe’s obser- 
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vatory, and obtain a magnificent 
view over the sea to the Swedish 
hills, over the farm steadings of 
Amac, over the green meadows, 
woods, lakes, land, and gaards 
(manorial seats) of Zealand, over 
Christiansborg Palace, lying on an 
island between Amac and the city, 
and the other palaces and public 
buildings lying beneath. One hour 
in the week is allowed to citizens to 
enjoy this prospect. Peter the Great, 
on his visit to Copenhagen, drove to 
this airy perch in his chariot. 

This Trinity Church, on the roof 
of which is collected such a mass of 
the relics of Scandinavian literature, 
is not the best specimen of a Danish 
Christian temple’; the church of 
Our Lady is more attractive as to ap- 
pearance. The fine statues of the 
twelve Apostles stand on either side 
as you pass from the grand entrance 
to the high altar, and behind is the 
figure of Our Saviour in the act of 
blessing. These fine pieces of sculp- 
ture were executed by Thorwaldsen, 
who, on learning that it was the 
intention of the authorities that 
ruled in the chapel of Our Lady, to 
fix them in niches, constructed them 
so large, that they were, perforce, 
left in the full freedom designed for 
them by the artist. Thorwaldsen 
himself, not possessing a devout 
spirit, was unable to impart an air 
of awful holiness to the lineaments 
of the chief figure, so that it gives 
less pleasure to the thoughtful and 
pious on the second than on the first 
inspection. The two other fine 
churches in the island have been 
mentioned. Generally there is not 
much praise due to the architects 
of the Danish houses of worship. 
If three Irish or English men, one a 
Presbyterian, another an Episcopa- 
lian, and the third a Roman Catholic, 
lodging at a hotel in Regent-street, 
found themselves, on awaking one 
fine morning, transferred by magic to 
the Lutheran Church of the Trinity 
in Copenhagen, during the time of 
worship, the Roman Catholic would 
seatebiy be the least startled at 
what he would see going on round 
him. The minister with his white 
alb over his black stuff gown, and a 
scarlet velvet cope, marked with a 
large cross, flung over these robes, 
would be a familiar object, and the 
illusion would be completed by the 
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appearance of the sacramental species. 
e would not be very much startled 
by the communicants being _pre- 
sented with the chalice, the difference 
between the churches on this head 
having reference to discipline only. 
The communicants previously resort- 
ing to the rite of confession would 
set his mind still more at ease, his 
comfort being enhanced by overhear- 
ing the Danish equivalent for “Mass” 
pronounced by a person in the next 
pew. Some of the following circum- 
stances of the service would grate a 
little on the feelings of the three 
strangers. On black boards, hung by 
the walls, are marked by figures, the 
hymns and psalms to be sung on the 
present Sunday, so that there is no 
necessity for calling out the particular 
subject. During the earlier portion 
of the service, the pews are kept 
secured to their owners ; but just pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
sermon, they are unlocked, and the 
people occupying the passages flock 
into them, their proprietors possessing 
no exclusive right to them during the 
time of preaching. The sermon has 
hardly begun when the sexton ap- 
pears, followed by five or six little 
boys, each bearing a wand with a 
bag at one end, and an inscription 
round its mouth, revealing the chari- 
table object of the collection. The 
clergyman holds forth, with such 
piety and earnestness as he pos- 
sesses, and the sturdy little collectors 
hold their nets under the nose of 
every individual on each side their 
course. You drop your thaler or 
stiver into any one of the half dozen 
open gullets, and then you may dis- 
regard the stares of the owners of 
the other five; but the clinking of 
the coins, the jingling of the bags, 
the clatter of the feet, and the saucy 
looks of the little jacks-in-office, 
cause much inattention and distrac- 
tion among those not inured to the 
‘custom of the country.” It cannot 
be very pleasant to the preacher to 
witness the disturbing influence at 
work while he is exerting himself, to 
the best of his ability, to turn earthly 
thoughts heavenward. 
The clergyman, either of town or 
country, always proceeds from his 
residence to the church in his black 
gown and ruff. The practice has as 
ood an effect as the ringing of the 
ll, which, by the way, is not at all 
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superseded by it. When a parishioner 
is speaking of his clergyman, he calls 
him the “Priest ;’ when he is per- 
sonally addressing him, he uses the 
word “ Pastor.” 

Readers of Macaulay’s Essays have 
been made acquainted with the un- 
comfortable position of curates in 
England during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and her immediate successors,— 
a position, although perhaps the pic- 
ture has been somewhat overcharged, 
most unworthy of the clerical cha- 
racter. However the Danish clergy 
might have found themselves while 
the Government remained constitu- 
tional, they experienced a change 
for the better from the establishment 
of an absolute monarchy in 1662. It 
might be naturally supposed that the 
chief agent in such a step would be 
the sovereign himself, making use of 
the arms of a mercenary soldiery; such 
was not the case. The early kings of 
Denmark stood to their subjects in 
the same relation as an Irish chief 
or king to his sept or province. It 
was necessary that the head of the 
people should be a tried and ener- 
getic warrior. If the eldest son of 
the reigning prince was considered 
eligible, he was appointed successor 
during his father’s life. If the king’s 
brother were a more desirable man, 
the natural heir was shelved. In 
case of failure among the near rela- 
tions, a more distant relative, who 
was supposed to possess the necessary 
qualities, was inaugurated, and so at 
the death of the reigning monarch, 
no disturbance ensued. Such also 
was the state of national house- 
keeping in Denmark. If the mo- 
narch in course of time, deceived the 
expectations of his electors, he was 
requested to resign; and if he did 
not think proper to comply, secret, 
sharp, and speedy means were adopted 
to oblige him. In the ooety 
summoned parliaments or 7'ings, 
the commons, the clergy, and the 
nobles were represented. An expen- 
sive war with Sweden had been 
brought toa close in the year men- 
tioned above, and heavy sums were 
to be raised by taxation. The nobles, 
hitherto exempt from that obligation, 
were employed applotting the rate to 
be levied on the bondé, the culti- 
vators of the ground, and the traders 
in towns and cities. The commons 
and clergy seemed as awaking for the 
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first time to the injustice of the 
system. They saw no means of oblig- 
ing the nobility to bear a portion of 
the general burthen but that of ren- 
dering the sovereign absolute. They 
carried their resolution into effect. 
They waited on the reigning king, a 
quiet unambitious man, whe little 
dreamed of the honour to be now 
thrust onhim. They made their offer, 
which, though a little startling at 
first, became agreeable after the 
Queen and the Court favourites had 
got time to let it sink into their 
hearts. The nobles, taken by sur- 
prise, and inferior in number, were 
obliged to yield to the exigency of 
the moment, and the result was a 
system of taxation, pressing on high 
and low according to their means. 
The clergy, having been kept in check 
by the nobles till now, found them- 
selves enfranchised from their former 
fear of denouncing the vices of the 
great from the pulpits. The succeed- 
ing monarchs, who if absolute, did not 
often abuse their power, heard un- 
moved the failings of the high people 
descanted on in the pulpit, and no 
warnings were administered to the 
clergy while they forbore to criticise 
the proceedingsat Court. Theycould 
not attain to much political influence, 
but they experienced no interference 
in the legitimate exercise of their 
proper functions. 

As a body, the clergy of Denmark 
conscientiously discharge their duties. 
The bishop, making the visitation of 
his diocese, stops a couple of days 
and nights with the rector of each 
parish, inspects his books, makes 
himself acquainted with the condi- 
tion of things under his charge, gets 
the children together, and examines 
them on their knowledge of their 
religious duties,administers confirma- 
tion, &c. ; and having bestowed praise 
or blame according to circumstances, 
he quits the hospitable priest-gaard, 
and passes on to the next. In this 
paternal fashion every parish receives 
an episcopal visit once in every two 
years at least, and when the entire 
circuit is made, the bishop recom- 
mences the good work with the least 
possible delay. 

These priest-gaards are noted for 
hospitality ; the poor seldom leave 
one of them without consolation and 
relief of some kind. As was before 
hinted, the churches, in town or 
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country, are very plain and unpic- 
turesque. They occasionally find ac- 
commodation for an altar-piece, but 
if little expense is incurred to gratify 
zsthetic fastidiousness, great atten- 
tion is given to preserve the last still 
mansions of the parishioners from 
pollution by the domestic animals of 
the neighbourhood. There is a gate 
to the church-yard, of course, but 
through inattention, a pig or goat 
might occasionally find entrance, and 
root, or trample on, or otherwise 
desecrate the graves. So a pit some 
eighteen inches deep, is hollowed out 
under the gate, and a grating laid 
across, with bars sufficiently apart to 
let foot of pig or goat slip down 
between them with ease. If his 
owners do not carefully look after 
his forays, his cries when “taken in 
the manner,” are well calculated to 
remind them of their neglect. Chil- 
dren are so lectured on the dangers 
of the church-yard grating that acci- 
dents to the juveniles of the neigh- 
bourhood seldom occur. The Danish 
ladies, as well as their sisters of Eng- 
land, delight in decorating their 
churches with green branches once a 
ear, but the festival they select is 
hitsuntide, joyful in its summer 
heat. Another little church picture, 
and we close the ecclesiastical por- 
tion of our sketeh. When a rustic 
couple have screwed up courage to 
take each other for better, for worse, 
they present themselves before the 
altar, and their feet occupy a tradi- 
tional mat that has accommodated 
generation after generation. The 
air walk demurely side by side, 
rom door to sanctuary, and if the 
bridegroom’s foot touch the carpet 
before the bride’s, he will be master 
thereafter in his own gaard or house. 
Seldom, however, does it so happen. 
The bride’s delicate sole gets the pas, 
and the home of Lars, or Anders, or 
Peter, owns a woman as its master. 
St. Keyne’s Well, in the West of 
England, and the Zealand Church- 
mat thus excite early emulation 
among new-married couples, Danish 
and English ; and yet they are far 
from being unpopular. 

The establi coat of absolute mo- 
narchy was far from improving the 
well-being of the Danes. In some 
instances the nobles felt the pressure 
of taxation so grievous that they 
offered to give up particular estates 
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to the Crown, when they possessed 
two or more in different parts of the 
kingdom. The king rarely accepted 
the offer, as one productive estate 
was saddled with the deficiency 
of the defaulting one belonging 
to the same owner. If an estate 
were sold, one-third of the purchase- 
money was claimed by the Crown ; 
and this restriction hindered many a 
noble from converting his over-taxed 
lands into money, and removing to 
some other country. 

The nobles, being thusincommoded, 
were obliged to lean more heavily on 
their bondé or serfs. The condition 
of these poor people was miserable 
enough. Besides the duties exacted 
by their immediate masters, they 
were obliged to furnish waggons and 
horses when the Court folk were re- 
pairing from winter to summer quar- 
ters, or the reverse, or paying annual 
visits to Jutland. All the services of 
themselves, and their cattle, and 
their vehicles were exacted by the 
insolent menials of the Court without 
recompense. Punishment followed 
in cases where some Jeames or John 
Thomas considered his own boor not 
sufficiently attentive or respectful. 

Another dreadful visitation on the 
bondman was his liability to feed and 
lodge the soldiery, who in very many 
cases ill-treated and tyrannized over 
the poor man and his family. This 
was from the beginning a peculiarly 
Danish institution. Witness the 
quartering of a common soldier in 
every cottage in those parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland where their power 
was in the ascendant. This domestic 
tyrant was called the “Lord Dane” 
by the inmates, either to propitiate 
him, or in his absence, to show their 
scorn of him, and hence the now ob- 
solete Lurdane. 

The change for the better that has 
been gradually proceeding from the 
early part of last century, is very 
satisfactory. Herregaards (manorial 
seats, literally lords’ houses), are fre- 
quent through the islands—the seats 
of independent noblemen and gentle- 
men ; and the peasants, lower and 
upper, corresponding to our labourers 
and farmers, are no worse off than 
their fellow-sufferers in other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Herregaard is not laid out on 
the plan of a corresponding residence 
in France or the British Isles. The 
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front of the building looks on the 
gaard (court-yard), one side of which 
it bounds. The three other sides of 
the rectangle are determined by the 
various out-offices. This great court- 
yard is entered by the carriages of 
visitors at one of the angles farthest 
from the principal building. The 
chariot rattles along the causeway to 
the front of the house, not unmarked 
by the many dogs, horses, cows, goats, 
hens, ducks, turkeys, and geese, in- 
tent on their various concerns. The 
traveller, alighting from his vehicle, 
is received in the hall or on the plat- 
form outside, and is conducted to 
drawing-room or parlour, not looking 
out on the crowd of domestic ani- 
mals, but on the pleasure-grounds 
behind the building. Attempts have 
been made to introduce the British 
mode of throwing the offices out of 
sight to the rere, and altogether iso- 
lated from the hall, but the Danish 
gentleman and lady, and their chil- 
dren, and their visiters find a plea- 
sure in coming when they please to 
the front of their house, and enjoy- 
ing the sight of the hundreds of 
domestic creatures, all in the enjoy- 
ment of health, a good appetite, and 
abundance tosatisfyit. Many travellers 
who have found it difficult to obtain 
the freedom of the good society of 
Copenhagen, bestow unqualified praise 
upon the hospitality experienced in 
those Herregaards. Such peasants 
as have thriven, and possess a tolera- 
bly-sized farm, are sure to mark the 
circumstance by having their farm- 
houses, stables, cow-houses, and 
barns, built on the plan of the Herre- 
gaard ; the mere labourer contents 
himself with an isolated cottage. He 
is consequently a “ house-man,” the 
other a “court-man,” and his esta- 
blishment a bondegaard. Neither 
house-man nor court-man is pro- 
prietor of his farm, but his con- 
dition is infinitely better than was 
that of his great-grandfather, or that 
triarch’s great-grandfather again. 
he gentlemen who now hold the 
lands in fee-simple are noted for their 
good treatment of their peasants. 
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Now let us see how they pass the 
day at one of the Herregaards. 
model family takes its first simple 
meal of bread, butter, and tea, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, and 
what may be called lunch at or about 
ten. This same lunch might boast 
of the dignity of a meal. Rye-bread, 
cold and preserved meat, chicken, 
wild-fowl, and fish, make their ap- 
pearance and departure. Coffee is also 
served, and a mess consisting of milk, 
which has stood till it became thick 
and sour, powdered with sugar and 
bread-crumbs. This is a favourite 
delicacy in hot weather, on account 
of its cooling properties. Those of 
our readers who shrink at the men- 
tion of rye-bread, have never eaten it 
in their youth. It is dark in colour, 
without doubt, but it has an agree- 
able, slightly sourish taste, and is 
one of those articles of food sighed 
for by natives when living in foreign 
lands. 

Dinner and coffee* occupy the at- 
tention of the family from two to 
four ; the morning six o’clock tea has 
its counterpart in the evening at the 
same hour; and a final provision is 
made against midnight hunger a little 
before ten. After dinner is the time 
devoted to visits, no family ever at- 
tempting to invade another in the 
morning. Very few formal invita- 
tions are given, but any family party 
has the privilege of making a descent 
on any Herregaard within reasonable 
distance after dinner, and the two or 
three families thus united, drink tea 
together within or at the edge of one 
of their beech-woods, or in the plea- 
sure-grounds behind the gaarde. 
After a social unceremonious evening, 
the visiters get into their family car- 
riages, thunder down the court-yard, 
out at the angles,t and so home in 
the calm twilight. 

Formal invitations, as has been 
observed, being very little in use, a 
family carriage may occasionally find 
the gaarde empty of its inmates. In 
this case the excursion extends to 
the next manor. Even in case of a 
second disappointment, the drive, 


* Lump-sugar is handed round with, not in, the coffee, and a young lady, after 
heroically swallowing the bitter draught, puts her piece or pieces of lump into her mouth 


along with the last sip. 


+ There is a gateway at every angle of the great bawn. 


Those at the extremities of 


the Corps de logis, admit to the pleasure-grounds at the rere. 
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with grassy pastures, or fine beech- 
woods, or tranquil lakes bordering 
the road, and the clear atmosphere 
overhead, must be sufficient enjoy- 
ment for any reasonable party. In 
the city they imitate this pleasant 
country custom by looking in on ac- 
quaintances after nine o'clock, without 
invitation. The theatrical entertain- 
ments concluding about ten o'clock, a 
reasonable time is allowed for the 
pleasure of paying and receiving these 
impromptu visits. 

t must not be supposed from 
what has been said, that ceremony is 
banished from good.country society 
in the Danish isles. In some in- 
stances, it is little short of being 
irksome to foreigners visiting their 
hospitable mansions. The gentlemen 
are not permitted to remain in the 
dining-room when the ladies rise and 
retire to the drawing-room. “ Every 
guest and member of the family, as 
soon as the hostess has given the 
signal for rising from table, walks up 
to her, with much formality, and 
says—‘ Z'ak for mad’ (thanks for 
food), or ‘Z'ak for thée, if it be after 
tea; whereupon she smiles graci- 
ously, and says—‘ Vel bekomme.’ 
If it be a great stranger, bows are 
exchanged on each side: if they be 
better acquainted, they shake hands.’’* 
So wedded are the Zealanders to this 
form of politeness, that when a gen- 
tleman salutes the lady of a house, he 
returns her thanks for the last enter- 
tainment he received at her hands. 

Sometimes, the after-dinner cere- 
mony is deferred till the ladies and 
can are collected in the draw- 
ing-room : then a perfect fit of enthu- 
siastic good-nature seizes on tout le 
monde, Everyone addresses every 
other one with “ Vel bekomme,” gen- 
tlemen shake hands, ladies kiss each 
other, ladies and gentlemen bow, and 
the present genial social enjoyment 
willlast for ever!t Buta lull occurs ; 
there are symptoms of a yawn on the 
visages of one or two of the selfish 
sex, and the host says he is stepping 
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out to look at &., &c., &e., or going 
to enjoy a smoke. “ Will any gen- 
tleman favour him, with his com- 
pany?” Of course more than one 
gentleman will oblige their kind host 
—and themselves. So there is, for a 
time, a partial separation, and the 
Englishman on a visit, finds a shadow 
of the British national after-dinner 
seance. However, there is no law- 
less set-to at the bottle; and in this 
we might now profitably imitate the 
descendants of our terrible old in- 
vaders, who were probably themselves 
the first to teach us to drink deep. 

“ Man, in Denmark, being reason- 
able, and not allowed to get drunk” 
after dinner, is permitted and en- 
joined to drink during dinner. As 
soon as the roast or joint—the last 
dish—feels the fork, the hostess says, 
“Let us get on with our skaal” 
(healths), and mentions some one. 
There was a fair quantity of liquids 
consumed in silence before, but now 
everyone rises, and touches glasses 
with everyone within reach, across 
table, or at each side, and the skaal 
is drunk. Some few bits of the roast 
are tasted, and another toast is given, 
and the noisy ceremony is repeated 
till the joint is bare, and hunger 
banished. On occasion of a lady’s 
birthday, when her health is given, 
everyone, glass in hand, approaches 
her seat, and glasses are jingled; but 
she generally makes the circuit of 
the table to save her well-wishers 
unnecessary trouble. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
the young ladies her contemporaries, 
diligently learned the art of carving. 
Her mother dying when she was 
young, it became her duty to carve 
every (lish for her father, and her 
father’s guests, as it came to table. 
Taking her own dinner at the same 
time being impracticable, she per- 
formed that ceremony an hour or 
two before ; and, though only sixteen 
or seventeen years old at the time, 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction 
of the company, but with arms tired 


* “ Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles:” By Andrew Hamilton: 1852. 
+ Any of our readers studying Danish, with a view to visiting the country, will do well 


to remember the information given in this note, concerning the titles of women. 


Frue 


(lady or mistress), is applied to ladies enjoying genuine rank; Madame is used only 
when addressing wives of tradesmen or sub-officials; Froken must be used in addressing 


a young lady; Jomfru (virgin), distinguishes the daughter of a Madame. 


wives are satisfied with the title Mother. 


Peasants’ 
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to death at the close. The custom 
prevails still in Funen and Zealand, 
in old-fashioned manor-houses. Only 
one dish is laid on the table at once, 
and everyone is helped by the 
mistress of the mansion.* 

One whose reading was limited to 
the history of England would scarcel 
expect the descendants of the rough 

irates of the days of Alfred and 
thelred to be so ceremonious in or- 
dinary conversation as they are. A 
lady requesting her guests to be 
seated ; a man giving permission to 
his neighbour to smoke within smell- 
ing distance ; the postman presenting 
a letter, never omits the indispensable 
ver saa god (be so good), or ver saa 
artig (be so polite). As in other 
rts of the continent, you never ad- 
ess a superior, or one with whom 
you are not very intimate, by thow or 
you ; it is always they, or the baron, 
or the baroness ; never thow or you, 
that the speaker says he saw at such 
an assembly, &c., &c.,&c. In sketches 
of Russian life that lately appeared 
in this MAGAZINE, effusions of gush- 
ing sentiment and devotion to the 
ladies were seen to mark the de- 
meanour of Russian gentlemen when 
their souls were touched with sprink- 
lings from Bacchus’s chalice. These 
amiable characteristics of speech and 
manner are common to the Celtic 
people as well as the Teutonic folk 
with whom we are concerned, and the 
Sclavonians. Are the present British 
people, unceremonious and undemon- 
strative as they are, neither Teutons, 
Sclaves, nor Celts; are cold manners, 
and a certain abruptness of expres- 
sion certain to be found among the 
children of mixed races ; or are the 
graceful amenities of speech and ges- 
ture incompatible with the worship 
of Mercury, thetutelar god of traders ¢ 

Having taken a glance at the 
dwellers in the manor-houses, it is 
but natural that we should desire to 
know something about peasant life ; 
so walking from a Herregaard toa 
Bondegaard by or through pastures, 
we find an unaccountable absence of 
gregarious feeling among the grazing 
cattle. There are about twenty paces 
between every two beasts, and they 
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never seem to approach nearer to, or 
separate farther from, each other. 
On approaching one of them the 
mystery is explained, every animal 
being firmly tethered to a log driven 
into the ground. There is probably 
some advantage in the arrangement 
to compensate for the loss of time 
incurred in driving in the stakes, and 
effecting the tyings-up, and for the 
injury to the cattle caused by absence 
of freedom in their movements. The 
particular peasant we drop on has 
his farm-stead built round a yard, 
as before described, and there is no 
appearance of want about his well- 
furnished kitchen. The dairy is next- 
door to this kitchen, an arrangement 
scarcely to be approved ; and as the 
master is well to do, he boasts acom- 
fortable sitting-room, and one or two 
others to receive his neighbours on 
festal occasions, and the family on 
whose estate he lives, on their casual 
visits. Furniture in these reception- 
rooms may be scanty, or the reverse, 
but his sleeping-rooms are well fur- 
nished with feather-beds, wild and 
tame fowl being abundant. Lars 
has not so intelligent a countenance 
as a French or Irish man of his sta- 
tion, but Maren his wife is sufficiently 
brisk, and bustling, and capable. 
Neither Lars nor Maren has had op- 
portunity to cultivate a good pictorial 
taste in art ; so the portraits of the 
kings and queens of Europe that hide 
the walls are as badly done as those 
of Queen Elizabeth that adorned 
English cottage and farm-house in 
her reign, till she was obliged to issue 
a proclamation for their suppression. 

If the visit be paid at meal-time, 
the entertainment will be found to 
consist of rye-bread (many loaves of 
which are seen in a pile in the kitch- 
en) and butter, relished with a slice 
of cheese or dried meat, and coffee, 
which last is used twice in the day. 
Gréd, a kind of porridge, in which dif- 
ferent ingredients are used at different 
times, is a universal favourite, the 
most relished variety being rod- réd, 
in which rice prevails. If a bold 
Britisher, fed on the best of white 
bread, beef, and mutton, feel pity for 
the poor Dane, content with his rice 








* Several national traits mentioned in this paper have strict reference to oldfashioned 
country families only. Things have been for a time in a state of transition among the 


would-be fashionables, 
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eart yearn for the Icelander, whose 

read, white and black, consists solely 
of dried fish ? Students annually re- 
sort from the bleak but letter-loving 
island to the University of Copen- 
hagen, bringing their fishy tastes along 
with them ; and delicate professors 
are obliged to hold scented handker- 
chiefs to their noses when listening 
to their expositions. Molesworth, 
who visited the country in 1692, and 
gave a very unpleasant picture of its 
government and its condition, thus 
treats of the fare he found general. 


poxiier and rye-bread, how will his 
b 


“ Thefeeding of the commonalty through- 
out all Denmark is very mean, the burgh- 
ers and citizens sustaining themselves with 
rye-bread, salt flesh, stock-fish, bacon, and 
very bad cheese, insomuch that the inspec- 
tors of our markets in England, who use to 
destroy or send to the prisons all such vic- 
tuals as are not judged wholsome, would, 
(if they found them no better provided than 
at Copenhagen) go near to empty the mar- 
kets, and leave little to either buyer or 
seller. The peasants live on roots, white 
meats, and rye-bread, seldom tasting fresh 
fish, and scarce ever flesh, unless on some 
extraordinary festivals, as on St. Martin’s 
eve, when each family in Denmark, without 
fail, makes merry with a rosted goose at 
supper.”* 


The salt-fish and rice-grod, both 
taken at one meal, continue still the 
staple delicacy at all wedding festi- 
vals. Dancing on these occasions, is 
as welcome to the Danish peasant 
girls as to their sisters in Ireland, 
Germany, France, and the Isle of 
Man. They do honour to it by their 
bonnet-shaped caps, with streamers, 
bright stuff jackets and petticoats, 
and brighter ribbons hanging from 
the sleeves. The girls of the Isle of 
Amac, rival those of Zealand and 
Funen in their streamers, and bright 
red and white colours, and excel them 
by a deep border round their gowns, 
generally of ared hue, on which stand 
out flowers and leaves in strong con- 
trast with the ground. On some ex- 
tra-grand occasion, the Danish maid 
exchanges her gracefully-shaped cap 
for a brown affair in the shape of a 


* Among the very few things this writer found to commend were the laws. 
justice, brevity, and perspicuity, they exceed all that I know in the world. 
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pot turned upside down, with small 
metal balls, gew-gaws, and streamers, 
dancing and waving to her own great 
delight, and the admiration or envy 
of the by-standers. 

There is a ceaeenelis peculiarity 
about these maids’ partners in the 
dance. They probably take pleasure 
in the exercise, but their looks are as 
grave as if they were walking in a 
funeral procession. They appear to 
greater advantage in tilling their fer- 
tile fields, or even in the field of 
battle, as the Germans of these latter 
days can testify. Listening to the 
fragmentary conversation in the rus- 
tic ball-room, in order to find out 
what are the ordinary surnames 
among the country people, you are 
surprised at not being able to dis- 
cover one. The Christian name of 
this dismal young man is found to be 
the surname of that other dismal 
young man, and on making inquiries 
and comparing notes, you find that 
the surname of every youth is simply 
“such a man’s son.” The Christian 
names are the same as prevail among 
other Christian states, a little dis- 
guised, such as Jens, Peter, Rasmus, 
Lars, Mads, Hans, Svend, Anders. 
If the grandfather’s name be Peter, 
his son Lars will be Lars Petersen, 
whose son Peter will bear the style 
of Peter Larsen. 

When a rich peasant migrates to 
the city, and develops into a mer- 
chant, he will perpetuate his own 
surname, in the form of a family- 
name, to his posterity. But it is 
probable that when some unpros- 
perous scion falls back into peasant 
life, he and his children come under 
the old system again. Something 
analogousto this, but more elaborate, 
prevailed, and probably still prevails, 
in parts of Ireland, though the origi- 
nal family-name is never forgotten. 
We have known Christy Paudh 
Mogue (Christopher, son of Patrick, 
son of Moses), and a woman Byeedh 
an Assol (Bridget of the ass, her 
chief property consisting of that beast), 
but she om rejoiced in the appellation 
Biddy Larry Shan Hugh besides 


“ Por 
They are 


grounded upon equity, and are all contained in one quarto volume, written in the lan- 
guage of the country, with so much plainness that no man who can write and read is so 
ignorant but he may presently understand his own case, and plead it too, if he pleases, 
without the assistance of counsel or attorney.” 





The Land of 


her family name, when she chose to 
make use of it. The Danish peasant 
women are Maren Svendsdatter, 
Karen Hansdatter, &c., &c. 

Not having time for further coun- 
try excursions, we return to the city, 
and as we approach, we recall its 
dangerous condition in former times, 
when the walls consisted of deal 
frames filled in with bricks,and when 
no torches or flambeaux were allowed 
in the streets at night. The most 
distinguished people of the city, going 
to, or returning from parties, were 
lighted by a round lantern carried at 
the end of a long pole. The danger 
always impending over the city, 
sharpened the attention of the au- 
thorities, and a disciplined band 
were always ready to surround the 
houses attacked by fire, keep off the 
pretended helpers, whose real object 
was plunder, and exert themselves to 
stop the progress of the destroying 
element. The sweeps were obliged 
to keep a list of the houses in which 
they had been employed, so that it 
might be known where blame was to 
be attached on occasion of a fiery 
visitation. A careful and economic 
body were the Copenhagen munici- 
pality. The executioner himself was 
rendered useful in more ways than 
skilfully sweeping off the heads of 
capital offenders with his sharp blade. 
He employed some helpers, and with 
their aid he cleared out dust-holes 
and sewers, removed the dead bodies 
of animals from streets, yards, and 
out-houses ; and in fact performed 
all these useful but undignified offices 
which no servants would condescend 
to discharge. 

This economic spirit is not yet 
defunct. Malefactors shackled at 
knee and ankle, and impeded by a 
chain, are still to be seen employed 
at the public works, and mending 
the highways. Any proprietor, if so 


* Ludwig Holberg died in 1760. His 
strongly reflect the manners and spirit of | 
kept possession of the stage. Several of th 
fourteen years since. Holberg also wrote “ 
and several other poetic pieces. 


the Princess: | May, 
inclined, may even hire the services 
of one of these slaves, at a less rate 
of wages than he should give to a 
free labourer. It may, however, be 
reasonably supposed that their ser- 
vices are not in much request. 

Once more within the ramparts we 
visit the theatre—in Danish idiom, 
we go “on comedy.” “ Going to the 
theatre” would be understood by them 
as getting an engagement there. We 
find one of Holberg’s* comedies per- 
formed,and very well too. Everything 
connected with the performance is ma- 
naged with good taste and judgment, 
and the most trifling parts well filled. 
Some discomfort is first experienced 
by finding ourselves and the rest of 
the audience in great obscurity, but 
this enhances the scenic effects. On 
after visits we still find comedy or 
vaudeville in the ascendant, and when 
we are so favoured as to enjoy a 
glimpse of a native tragedy, by Oelen- 
schliiger,t it seems as if the manage- 
ment did not take as much interest 
in presenting it effectually as if it 
was a mirth-inspiring comedy. The 
inhabitants of the capital, and, in- 
deed, the Danish people in general, 
are enthusiastic on the subject of the 
comedy ; and when a provincial re- 
turns home after a visit to the city, 
he becomes an object of interest for 
many evenings, while he minutely 
relates his visit to the comedy, its 
plot, the styles of the different actors 
and actresses, &c., &c. 

If blame is to be laid on any one 
forencouraging the taste forthe lighter 
and pleasanter class of dramatic com- 
positions, the Poet Heiberg must bear 
it. When the constitution was granted 
in 1849, the theatre passed from the 
tutelage of the Court to that of 
the municipal body of Copenhagen. 
Heiberg was appointed director. As 
he had spent some time in Paris, 
was a perfect master of the language, 





plays fill seven volumes, and though they 
1is own time, the best of them have always 
em that had been shelved were revived about 
Peder Paars,” a mock epic of great excellence, 


+ This eminent poet and tragic writer was born on 14th November, 1779, and died in 


January, 1850. 


The tragedies of “ Palnatoke” and “ Hakon Jarl,” and the romantic 
drama of “ Aladdin,” are among his greatest achievements. 


His treatment of old Scan- 


dinavian subjects is not considered so good as that of his mediwvyal and modern ones. 
‘There is great inequality in his works, which embrace sagas (prose historic tales), dramas, 


and poetry, 


He may be considered the tragic genius of Denmark. 


‘ 
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and took delight in vaudevilles, he 
soon contrived to impart to his north- 
ern audiences a taste for these light 
mongrel pieces. Madame Heiberg 
was an excellent actress. Heiberg 
edited a volume of tales of every- 
day life, written, as is supposed, by 
a lady. They have been translated 
into French by Xavier Marmier, 
under the title, “ Nouvelles Danoises,” 
and are equal to the best things of 
Frederica Bremer. 

Grundtvig, priest and poet, has 
filled the void left by Oelenschliger, 
for he has treated the old mythic 
legends of Scandinavia in the proper 
spirit. Another genius, dear to the 
artistic fame of Denmark, Bertel 
Thorvaldsen, has been heard of by 
all the world. Many “pilgrims of 
genius”—visit his native country 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing 
his noble statuary. The son of a 
poor ship-carpenter, he was born in 
an obscure lane in Copenhagen, 19th 
November, 1770. After a long resi- 
dence in Rome, he spent the latter 
—— of his life in his native city, 
honoured and respected. He was a 
constant visiter to the theatre, and 
died there suddenly on Sunday even- 
ing, 24th March, 1844. It will not 
be out of place here to remark that 
the education of the children of the 
poor of Denmark is compulsory, and 
that examinations for the filling of 
public offices are unnecessarily severe, 
thoroughly eclipsing our own doings 
in that respect. 

Of the large collection of heroic 
ballads—the ‘“‘ Keempeviser,” or the 
“ Volksagen” (people’s stories)—it is 
not easy to select presentable speci- 
mens, the character of most of the 

ieces in the first-named collection at 
east being highly objectionable. The 
ballad selected is one of the most 
dlecorous we have lighted on, 


“ THE TWO SISTERS. 

“The young maid said to her sister, 
* Will you not wed a husband ?” 

*** No; I will wed with none till Lavenge 
the death of my father.’ 

*** And how shall we avenge him ? 
have neither glaive nor armour.’ 

““*Our peasant neighbours are rich: they 
will lend us swords and coats of mail.’ 


We 
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‘They took their mantles and their col- 
lars, and they made for themselves knights’ 
dresses. 

“ They girded their swords to their sides, 
and they bestrode their steeds. 

“Coming to the abode of Erland, they 
met with his lady : 

“©Well met, wife of Erland. 
husband at home ?’ 

“** My husband is in the hall : he is drink- 
ing wine with his guests.’ 

“The young girls opened the door: Erland 
arose before them. 

** He struck the blue cushion, and said: 
‘Young knights, sit and rest.’ 

“© We are not weary, but a little repose is 
not a bad thing.’ 

*** Are you wedded, or seek you adven- 
tures through the land ?” 

“¢We are not married, but seek adven- 
tures through the land.’ 

“*T will bring you in the isle to two 
very rich orphans.’ 

*** As they are rich, why court you them 
not yourself?” 

“*So T would, but that | am prevented 
by my sins.’ 

“So I would, but that I slew their 
father, and was the lover of their mother. 

“*Itistrue you have slain our father, 
but you foully belie our mother.’ 

“The young girls drew their blades with 
the grace of woman, and the strength of 
man. 

“ They cut Erland in morsels, small as 
the broken twigs in the wood. 

** Both bitterly wept when they went to 
confession. 

“ But their penance was only three days 
on bread and water for the death of Erland.” 


Is your 


We conclude with a specimen of 
the language from a Danish version 
of “Little Jack,” by the author of 
“ Sandford and Merton.” The Danes 
have not been as little interested in 
our language as we have been in 
theirs :— 


“THE HISTORY OF LITTLE JACK, 


“There was once a poor, lame old man, 
who lived in the midst of a wide unculti- 
vated moor in the north of England.” 


“ ILISTORIEN OM DEN LILLE HANS, 


“ Der var engang en fattig, lam gammel 
Mand, som boede midt paa en stor udyrket 
hede i det nordlige Engelland.” 


And so, with the sound of the ver- 
nacular in our ears, we take leave for 
the present of Denmark. 
















































































































































































































































































PERIGORD PIE AND HERO WORSHIP. 


Wao of our readers will plead not 
guilty to the charge of a delicate and 
discriminating gourmandise, which is 
rather the expression of refinement of 
taste and control of appetite, than of 
the lickerish palate of the epicure, or 
the coarse voracity of the glutton ? 
The steam of savoury stew, the fume 
of fragrant roast, the various effluvia 
of fish, flesh, and fowl, of fruit and 
vegetable, condiment and conserve, 
which Dame Nature, our housekeeper, 
so liberally caters for our table, and 
Man, our maitre de cuisine, so deftly 
seasons to our liking, appeal to more 
senses than one, and vindicate the 
art of cookery as one of the not most 
ignoble results of the reasoning powers 
of man. It may be safely said, that 
no persons despise cookery except 
those who are unacquainted with the 
marvels it works on the most simple 
viands—“ leaving that beautiful which 
still was so, and making that which 
was not”—calling out the hidden 
virtues of the substances with which 
it deals, and adiling grace and flavour 
where these qualities were unknown. 
The more careful preparation of food is 
confined to the cultivated classes, and 
is part of that discipline of refine- 
ment which shows itself in all things 
connected both with mind and body 

the gait, the look, the dress, the fur- 
niture, the society, the conversation— 
that refinement in its ensemble—dif- 
fusing over the whole man the polish- 
ed softness which is parent of the 
designation, gentleman. Of such a 
delicate perception of propriety in 
this department of our daily life we 
make frank confession at the present 
writing, claiming for the position we 
maintain a respectability of observ- 
ance not to be accorded to the mere 
raven of hunger, or the grossness of 
greed. The very same instinct or 
habit which makes us love clean linen 
and the shower-bath, leads us to exult 
in the presence of nicely prepared 
victuals, appetizing from the appli- 
cation of the rules of science in their 
concoction, while at the same time 
possessing attractions which surpass 
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their native endowments, and win our 
devotion beyond the claims of bare 
necessity. 

Reader ! Hast thou heard of Peri- 
gord pie ? that marvellous preduct of 
sublime invention and culinary skill 
—that wise and witty wedding of 
animal and vegetable substance in the 
bonds of an indissoluble union—that 
earthly ambrosia which would have 
tempted Jupiter from the festivals of 
the gods, but that fortunately it was 
not discovered till his dynasty had 
passed away—that Apician morsel 
which remains to attest the high 
civilization of the middle ages which 
invented it. School-boys and domi- 
nies talk at random about the walls 
of Troy and the engineering deities 
that raised them—what were these in 
comparison with the walls of Perigord 
pie! Not half so celebrious, not half 
so symmetrical, and not half so use- 
ful. No fancy picture of ideal forti- 
fications comes up to the plausibilit 
of the Perigord achievement. Look 
at that casemate of pie-crust—how it 
archesover all,a beauty and a defence, 
with chevaux de frise of partridge- 
legs bristling on the top, as it were to 
repel whom the virgin crust might 
allure! Look at those field-works of 
ornamental pastry which line the 
outer edge, and form scarp and coun- 
terscarp of the great design—solid 
rampart being the basis of the plan, 
while bastion and fawsse braie lend 
their support to the main scheme. 
And when we come to make record of 
the stores within, the jewels of its 
treasury, the ammunition of its ma- 
gazine, the provision for its garrison, 
the partridges and the parsley and 
the pepper, and the mixing and the 
mashing, and the trussing and the 
trufiles, and the liver and the lemon 
and the lamb, and the veal and the 
peel, and the forcemeats and the 


Jarces—all these, artistically arranged, 


form a coup de maitre of engineering 
and gastronomic science, such as 
would make the mural Neptune blush 
for his blunders, and Ude or Soyer 
proclaim with triumph the supre- 
macy of their art. But, reader, may- 
hap thou hast not had ocular or gus- 
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tatory experience of that world’s won- 
der of which we write. Thou, then, 
must take our description on trust, and 
guage the merits of the object by the 
ardour of our enthusiasm. But yet a 
better course remains—an alternative 
with every thing initsfavour. Take 
thy pilgrim-statfin hand, and wend thy 
way to sunny France—the sunniest 
southern half of it—the region which 
borders the Garonne. Wade the 
marshes of Guienne, andstilt thesands 
—shoot the game you are to eat, and 
earn your breakfast before you indulge 
in it, as did the young Balearics long 
ago—and then sit down to that mar- 
vel of creation—that ne plus ultra of 
human confection—a Perigord pie. 
Then wilt thou justify the rapture of 
our eulogy thereon, and say with her 
of Sheba—* The half was not told me.” 

But to enjoy all this in due perfec- 
tion, with smack of lip and zest of 
palate, it must be hungered for and 
eaten, as we have just urged, in its 
“ own, its native land,” and be washed 
down with Lafitte or ChAateau-Mar- 
gaux of the most divine bouquet and 
attractive tint. The country itself is 
no small part of the charm—its 
swamps, its sandy levels, its gravel 
ridges, and its vineyards, forming a 
combination of wildness and cultiva- 
tion rarely seen, and strangely unlike 
dear, garden-like England, as you 
steam down theestuary of the Gironde, 
or trace the banks of the romantic 
Dordogne. Medoc, with its desert 
flats, and Auvergne with its volcanic 
ranges, with the intermediate country 
sharing in the less exaggerated fea- 
tures of both, are regions which can- 
not fail to interest the traveller, on 
other grounds besides their comesti- 
bles—their spicy patés aus truffes— 
their claret of the choicest aroma and 
premier cru. All this region was once 
English—the famous dukedom of 
Guienne—and to this day it retains, 
in a hundred social forms, reminis- 
cences or resemblance of the English, 
whose sway extended through three 
hundred years. It has, besides, its 
beautiful Bordeaux, bordering its 
ocean-stream in a fringe of golden 
splendourand rare prosperity—a noble 
and a courtly city from its ornament- 
ation and its pleasant site, while a 
very flourishing one, from the bounties 
of Bacchus, and the enterprise of its 
inhabitants. It has the heritage of a 
poetical tradition in the language of 


the Provengals, and the songs of the 
Troubadours ; and it has the unenvi- 
able reputation of having given lexi- 
cography a new word, derived from 
the mingled swagger and simplicity of 
its inhabitants—that of Gasconading. 
What the sons of St. Taffy were once 
—the butt of the London jesters, for 
their rustic credulity and uncouth 
dialect ; what the modern Hibernian 
has taken their place in being, when 
farce wants a hero, or the blasé boxes 
a fillip to their languor—that the 
Gascon has been in France from time 
immemorial—an incarnation of self- 
esteem and incredible gullibility. No 


Janfarronnade is too boastful for the 


braggart’s utterance—no lie too enor- 
mous for the gobemouche’s swallow. 
Read the Vascoviana, and believe 
what we say. But it was the birth- 
place of the Prince of Gascons, and 
king of good fellows—that merry, 
wise philosopher and sapient gossip, 
MontTAIGNE, the witty, chatty, and 
sententious essayist,—the transpar- 
ently vain and childish worshipper of 
the all-important Ego—of the three 
crowning glories of Languedoc, the 
most topping and rare. The flavour 
of its wine, the haut-godt of its na- 
tional dishes, are insipid before the 
piquancy and pungency of the Medoc 
and Perigord pie of authorship— 
Michel Eyquem, the Sieur de Mon- 
taigne. As notwithstanding the gene- 
ral confession of the extradrdinary 
powers of the essayist, his reputation 
in Great Britain is more matter of 
tradition amongst us than the result 
of present familiarity with his life 
and writings, we avail ourselves of 
the most recent and satisfactory me- 
moir of the great eccentric (that by 
Mr. Bayle St. John), to bring the 
leading facts of his history before our 
readers. We shall begin, however, as 
in duty bound, with the incunabula 
of our learned oddity, and first devote 
a page to 


MONTAIGNE PERE 


As the canons of history require one 
to begin at the beginning, in this re- 
spect differing from the recognised 
slapdash of the epic, which plunges 
in medias res with a carefully pre- 
meditated temerity, we deem it right 
to volunteer a word or two on the 
excellent sire, before weintroduce our 
proper hero, the son. This — is 
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not merely required of us by that 
physical law which usually fixes 
fathers in advance of their progeny, 
but also in obedience to that method 
of biography which forbids the hy- 
steron-proteron licence of Parnassus, 
and scouts as an impertinence not to 
be borne the anachronism that would 
describe a man’s wedding-ceremonial 
first, and afterwards detail his squall- 
ing at the font when his baby-body 
was washed for the good of his soul. 
Our plain narrative-style of matters 
of fuct and opinion links the chain of 
incident in a natural and connected 
series, and admits of no dropped 
stitches, to be taken up again with 
compunctious sedulity, nor leisurely 
untwisting of entanglements, which a 
more orderly procedure would have 
avoided. We put the horse before 
the cart in the received and sober 
fashion, and thus crave liberty to 
speak of the respectable Pierre de 
Montaigne, before dilating on the 
curious qualities of his more cele- 
brated son. 

Pierre, the papa, heir to the mode- 
rate patrimonial estate of Montaigne, 
in early years served in the Italian 
wars, under the disreputable Francis 
I. He conducted himself bravely, 
and travelled with his eyes open, an 
observant and reflective adventurer. 
His sojourn in Italy was of a pro- 
tracted date, but his time was well 
employed, if we may judge by the 
mature character he displayed in 
after life, which must have been un- 
common amongst country gentlemen 
at anytime. His fifteen yearsin that 
land must have been a kind of reve 
lation to his spirit, introducing him 
to sights and a society entirely ditfe- 
rent from that at home, and much 
more intellectual. The activity of 
mind, too, which showed itself in the 
Reformation, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, was shared very 
widely by the population of the 
Italian peninsula, while some of the 
ripest scholarship of the day sheltered 
itself in the cloisters of its numerous 
universities. Many a provincial and 
national prejudice, no doubt, melted 
down in the young Gascon’s bosom 
under the influence of the cloudless 
skies, the golden beauty, the art- 
culture, and the science of that sunny 
land. The civilization he encountered 
there-was a luxurious and brilliant 
oue, well calculated to make a daz- 
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zling impression upon the mind of 
youth ; but as far as we can judge, 
the life of the young adventurer was 
of blameless tenor, and his experience 
such as went to mould a somewhat 
singular but steady character in after- 
life. If we might conclude from his 
care in gathering, and success in keep- 
ing gear in after days, the solid ad- 
vantages of campaigning were more 
his concern than the glory of arms 
or the stimulus of adventure. Re- 
turning from the south at the mature 
age of thirty-three, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Antoinette de Louppes, 
a neighbour’s daughter, and married 
her, with advantage to his personal 
comfort, and with the addition of 
sundry animated items to the popula- 
tion of theglobe. The good lady was 
as longevousas she was prolific, forwe 
only find her departing this life in 
the year 1601, seventy-three years 
after her marriage, surviving by 
nearly ten years her immortal son, 
Michel the Essayist. Of course, she, 
must have been in her very earliest 
teens when her Italian rover trans- 
lated Mademoiselle de Louppes into 
Madame Montaigne. The husband 
of Madame was a citizen as well as 
country proprietor, hence we find him, 
twoyears after his return from abroad, 
elected magistrate and provost of Bor- 
deaux, the capital city of his province; 
a significant token of his social stand- 
ing and of the estimate formed of his 
talents. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that he engaged largely in 
those commercial pursuits which con- 
stituted the wealth of the city and 
the staples of Guienne, a clear proof 
of the strong common sense which 
governed his actions. Ranking as 
he would, by birth, ancestral posses- 
sions, and military profession, amongst 
the higher classes, the shrewd Peter, 
contented with a mercantile dignity, 
claimed and retained a position 
amongst the more elevated bour- 
geoisie, as the height of his ambition. 
A methodical man, he gave himself 
to the fulfilment of all domestic and 
public duties with a military preci- 
sion, taking special care of the round- 
ing of his estate. In the course of 
thirty-one years after the date of his 
marriage, which was in 1528, we 
learn from a register kept in the 
library of Bordeaux, that he made no 
less than two hundred and fifty ad- 
ditions to the family property, at a 
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considerable cost in hard cash, not to 
count the articles of barter that went 
into the bargain. A cannie Cale- 
donian kind of man, was this same 
Pierre de Montaigne, who was a 
sound Christian to the extent of pro- 
viding for “ those of his own house,” 
and, as far from the niggard as the 
prodigal, saved that he might have to 
spend. The creed of the elder lord 
of the chateau, whom we regard with 
all observance, was evidently this :— 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour. * 

Not for to hide it in a hedge,— 
Not for a train attendant ; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


Michel was, in more respects than 
one, fortunate in his sire. Of the God- 
dess Pecunia, Montaigne the elder 
was a favoured votary and _ sue- 
cessful suitor, but is in no respects 
chargeable, so far as appears, with 
greed of gain, or miserly penurious 
uess. He wasa gentleman, although 


a man of commerce, and spent as 
handsomely as his condition required, 


although with prudence and economy. 
He maintained a person to keep the 
accounts of the most petty expendi- 
tures of the household, and thus kept 
out of the meshes of the death to 
honesty and darkener of character— 
Debt. Dissipation has slain its thou- 
sands, but debt, thoughtlessly in- 
curred and recklessly increased, its 
tens of thousands. 

There is something Shandean in 
the character of the worthy burgher. 
He was taciturn, but when he spoke 
did so weightily and well. His 
talk was garnished every now and 
then by allusions to common books, 
especially Spanish ones, for to a 
profound or extensive acquaintance 
with literature he made no preten- 
sions. Yet he was not illiterate, far 
from it, having achieved the composi- 
tion of Latin verses when a youth at 
college, that were thought worthy of 
appearance in print. He loved and 
betriended learned men—a small 
Meecenas in his way ;—of this, let the 
words of his son, who in so doing 
followed his father’s footsteps, be 
proof :—“T hear,” says the essayist, 
“that to the great disgrace of our 
age, under our very eyes, two persons, 
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excellent in learning, have died, 
because they had not sufficient to 
eat—Giraldi in Italy, and Chatillonin 
Germany. Yet, Iam sure that there 
exist a thousand men who would have 
offered them very advantageous con- 
ditions to come and live with them, 
or sent them succour where they 
were, if their case had been known. 
The world is not so generally corrupt 
that there is lack of men who woul 
very heartily use their wealth to 
succour rare and remarkable persons, 
whom misfortune has driven to ex- 
tremity.” All honour to the honest 
and liberal soul that prompted these 
sentiments, which are but the echo 
of those of the generous sire—the 
chateau, during the elder Montaigne’s 
time, being, to a very gratifying ex- 
tent, the home and resort of learned 
men. The senior was speculative, 
too, and projected a mart or bazaar 
where everything that one wanted 
could be obtained, and anything one 
desired to sell would find a purchaser, 
from slops to serving-men, from wives 
to witticisms—a 7'imes’ advertisement 
sheet done into fact. The old gentle- 
man was singularly careful of the 
cleanliness and decency of his person 
and clothes, whether he appeared on 
horse or foot. His love of the truth 
was eminent, his conscience sensi- 
tive, his religion, such as it was, 
hearty and conformable to usage. 
He excelled in athletic exercises, and 
at sixty would vault upon horseback 
with the agility of ayoungman. He 
used to skip up stairs three or four 
steps at a time. He had a respect 
for antiquity, as how could he 
other, inheriting the traditions and 
habitat of’ an old family. There 
was a great cloak, an_ heirloom 
of the Eyquems. Pierre left it to 
Michel the Essayist as he had 
received it from his father, Grimon. 
and when the essayist put it on, he 
used to say:—‘1l seem to wrap 
myself up in my father.” This 
cloak was not the only personal 
relic which Michel retained of the 
worthy gentleman :—‘Away with 
the newfangled nations,” says he, 
“which make people despise the por- 
traits of their ancestors, the shape of 
their clothes, and their very arms. 
1 keep the family writing-desk, seal, 
and sword, and have not cast out 
from my study the long poles which 
my father used to carry in his hand, 
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when he walked about; and if,’ he 
drolly adds, “my posterity fail to 
pay me thesame respect, why I don’t 
care, for they will never be able to 
be so indifferent to me, as I shall be 
to them.” The father of Michel had 
further crotchets on the subject of 
education, which he was determined 
to carry into experiment in the 
erson of his third son, our hero. 
he twoelder were destined, possibly, 
the one for the seigneurie in the coun- 
try, and the other for the merchant’s 
counting-house in town, but Michel 
was intended from the first to be a 
scholar, and probably the founder of 
a fresh fortune in one of the learned 
rofessions. He was, therefore, to 
brought up humbly and hardily, 
among peasants, with a double view 
to the strengthening of his body and 
the discipline of his mind :—“ Let 
him look,” said this kindly Utopian, 
“rather at those who stretch out 
their arms towards him than at those 
whose backs are turned his way.” 
Hence he was nursed and brought 
up in a very poor cottage, and taught 
to endure the hardness of that hum- 
ble lot, having been ushered into 
the light of this nether world on the 
last day of February, 1533. 
But the father, revolving many 
schemes in hismind, had alighted upon 
another notable one—the necessity 
of surrounding the cradle of his son 
with pedants who should speak Latin 
only in the hearing of the youngster. 
The fact that this noble tongue lay 
at the root of all professional eminence 
in those days was obvious enough; 
but the method of indoctrinating the 
young gentleman in the mysteries of 
hic, haec, hoc, was not exactly such 
as an ordinary parent would have 
chosen. Many persons in those days 
laughed, no doubt, at Pierre’s device 
of Latin-made-Easy for the graduates 
of the nursery, but Pierre had all the 
pedants at his side, and to their 
opinions he greatly deferred. These 
learned sophs declared that if modern 
men did not reach the grandeur and 
the knowledge of the old Greeks and 
the Romans, it was because their 
time was so sadly wasted in acquiring 
tongues which the others learned by 
nature. “I don't think this is the 
only cause,” says Montaigne the son, 
with a charming zaiveté, wherein 
weagree with the essayist, be his judg- 
ment in joke or earnest, for we think 
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far more than language went to make 
a grand old Greek or Roman, just 
as there is something more than the 
Straits of Dover between an English- 
man and a Frenchman. Acting on 
the approbation of his learned coun- 
sellors, which pronounced his project 
wisdom beyond that of his contem- 
poraries, a high German doctor 
was installed in the office of nursery- 
governor to the young gentleman, 
just weaned, while two other learned 
professors yielded their quota of con- 
versational Latin for Michel’s edifi- 
cation. His ears were thus guarded, 
as far as parental solicitude could 
effect it, from the vulgarity of the 
vernacular, and the added graces of 
Perigordean Gascon. When Michel 
was brought home from his foster- 
mother’s cottage, the rule of Latin- 
speaking was rigidly enforced in the 
whole establishment at Montaigne, to 
such an extent that Latin names for 
objects became common about the 
place, down to the day wherein the 
essayist recorded for the admiration 
of posterity, the plans of his father. 
That plan has found such favour 
with enthusiastic Latinists, that a 
certain French abbé, has written a 
work called the Education of Mon- 
taigne » or the Art of Teaching Latin 
according to the Method of Roman 
Mothers. In the same key, a solemn 
professor advised a mighty monarch 
to found a city, wherein nothing but 
Latin should be spoken. Our Scot- 
tish Buchanan also lectured Mon- 
taigne the younger, and sofarapproved 
of the system pursued with the boy, 
that he promised to recommend it in 
a forthcoming essay on education. 
Before we leave the redoubtable 
Pierre, who grows upon our liking 
as we contemplate his picture ; we 
have but two travts to record, full of 
character and full of gentleness. In 
order to save Michel from the un- 
pleasant start with which a rough 
shake or a loud call usually brings 
back childhood from the depths of 
the slumber-world, his father caused 
him always to be awakened by the 
sound of some musical instrument, 
played under his window. That 
soldier, whom one might suppose 
hardened by a life in camps for fif- 
teen years, had clearly a “music in his 
soul,” beyond the strains of lute and 
harp, of tabor and drum. The device 
is beautiful, as an impulse of fatherly 
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kindness, and is only odd as part of 
a system. We overlook the eccen- 
tricity in our respect for the fine 
feeling at the bottom of it. One 
other trait, and we pass on from sire 
to son :—The grateful Michel records 
that under the indulgent discipline 
of childhood, he was only whipped 
twice and that very mildly, while 
yet he seemed a lazy, stolid, unim- 
provable brat. His own child got 
the benefit of his admiration of gen- 
tle training, for he never allowed his 
daughter to be beaten at all. May 
the soil rest lightly upon this quaint, 
kindly, economical burgherand squire, 
who deserves the immortality he has 
acquired in the writings of his cele- 
brated son! May his memory be 
clothed with a perpetual verdure 
amongst all who revere the fifth com- 
mandment! And whilst we laugh, 
both at and with Michel, may we 
doff our hat, with all the respect due 
to a senior—to the estimable Pierre ! 

We may as well pursue the good 
old gentleman’s history, and record 
his election as Mayor of Bordeaux, 
in 1553, a measure which entailed a 
still closer connexion than ever before 
with the city; his setting his son 
Michel upon his first literary work— 
atranslation of Raymond de Labonde’s 
“Natural Theology,” a kind of Spanish 
Paley, and his admiring his son’s 
handiwork so much, that he desired 
to see itin print ; finally his decease in 
1568, which forbade the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, for its dedication 
was only written in Paris on the very 
day of the old gentleman’s death. 
Montaigne, however, brought it out 
next year, his first literary venture, 
and one sufficiently successful to 
tempt him to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance with the sons of Faust and 

Futtenburg. 

The thrifty squire, Pierre Eyquem, 
cut up well, as the phrase is, on his 
decease, leaving the Chateau de Mon- 
taigne, with its etceteras, to our essay- 
ist, as the oldest surviving son; the 
manor of Beauregard, to his son Tho- 
mas ; that of La Brousse to Pierre; that 
of Mattecoulon, to Bertrand Charles ; 
besides, of course, portions to his 
daughters, Jeanne, Marie, and Leonor, 
who were respectably married. There 
are few heads of houses of whom we 
know so much, from an eccentric 
source—his odd and humorist son— 
for whom we entertain so cordial a 
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liking. His kindness to his children, 
his fancies about education, his archi- 
tectural freaks upon his chateau, his 
et ar (in his way) of learned men, 
1is civic virtues—all these makea very 
decided impression in his favour, and 
secure a niche in our Valhalla for the 
worthy ancient. Montaigne the essay- 
ist admired and revered him so, that 
he copied him in most things, and 
dressed himself by his glass. He says 
it a hundred times, and implies it in 
a thousand more :— 
“ Nil me poeniteat sanum patris hujus.” 


MONTAIGNE FILS, 


Tuts son of genius was what is called 
an eleven month’s child, and was the 
third son of his father. He would 
evidently convey the impression in 
his Gasconading simple way, that 
nature took a longer time and greater 
pains to consummate her work in his 
special favour, and give the world 
undoubted “assurance of a man” 
when the hero was born. In the 
case of his brothers, his mother was 
gravid with mortals—in his case, big 
with an immortal. Yet very little 
of the immortal ichor appeared to 
flow in the veins of the bantling 
Michel, and no spark of divinity was 
struck from his callow brain. Neither 
body nor mind bore the stamp of 
promise, beyond that of any quiet, 
dull, self-centered boy, who will not 
be coaxed, and cannot be coerced. 
Latin of course he learned as he 
would his mother-tongue, from eon- 
stantly hearing it spoken around 
him, but to other acquisitions he 
appears to have been unusually slow. 
Two peculiarities may be named of 
his early youth :—he did not relish 
sweetmeats, and he did not believe 
in ghosts. His father took such 
interest in his progress, notwith- 
standing the apparent want of talent 
in his son, that he himself, herring- 
salter, wine-merchant, quondam 
soldier of France, and Mayor of 
Bordeaux, sat himself down to 
teach the youngster Greek. Kind 
father and true gentleman that he 
was, he invented a game to lure on 
the youthful squire to learning, 
whereby the path to the acquisition 
of paradigms of verbs and nouns was 
to be made easy to young feet. To 
us the charm is in the groupe, not in 
the game, The experiment of home’ 
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education, whether deemed a failure 
or of sufficiently protracted length, 
terminated when young master was 
only six years of age, for at that 
mature period he was entered at the 
College of Guienne, student in the 
humanities, and what not besides of 
such science and art as was suited 
to his patriarchal years. The elegant 
Latin scholar, Muret, was his teacher 
here, as well as the learned Scotch- 
man, Buchanan. According to the 
essayist, this grand Caledonian, who 
met him in after-life, complimented 
him on his early proficiency in Latin. 
Neither he nor the other masters, 
however, durst accost the infant 
Montaigne. They were sure of an 
answer more startling and idiomatic 
than they dared compete with. The 
purport of this anecdote betrays its 
authorship, and its authorship sutti- 
ciently vouches for its probability. 
Montaigne exhibits in after-life a 
hatred of pedants: no doubt those 
pedants worked him harder than 
they dared have done at home, and 
did the young scapegrace good. 
Perhaps it was amongst them he got 
his whippings, for that was one of 
the perquisites of a college life, in 
dispensing which professors are 
liberal. “It were better” says Ra- 
belais, “to be a galley slave in the 
hands of the Moors and Tartars, a 
murderer in prison, or even a dog, 
than a collegian.” The system made 
unhappy children it must be owned, 
but it at least produced learned men. 
The costume of the scholars was a 
long black gown, with a belt round 
the waist, and a round cap or birett. 
The collegian of six years’ old must 
have been a sight worth seeing, of 
whose colloquial Latin professors 
were afraid, and who used to read, 
scorning all the while, the “Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” and the 
soft delights of the romances of chi- 
valry in the vernacular, the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, Virgil, Terence, and 
Plautus, for the recreation of his play- 
hours. Before he was twelve years of 
age, he performed in the Latin playsat 
College a round of the principal cha- 
racters, and was considered, on his 
own report in after years, “a master 
workman.” At twelve, that is, in 
the year 1546, he left the College of 
Guienne, probably for the central 
institution at Bordeaux, of which 
Guienne was a branch. There is no 
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certainty on this point, but it is 
rendered probable by the fact of his 
futher being a resident in the city, 
and a distinguished member of the 
corporation. Toulouse and Paris are 
suggested as schools of law in great 
repute in those days, and there is a 
concurrent likelihood that the youth 
visited both these places in pursuit 
of his professional studies, for law 
was his destination at an early 
period. “Whilst I was a child,’ 
says Montaigne, in after days, “I 
was plunged over head and ears in 
law,”—a kind of dismal whole-im- 
mersion to which even a zealous 
Baptist might reasonably object. 
We know for certain that at one 
period he was at Toulouse. Never, 
perhaps, was there such a deluge of 
judges and lawyers as in the six- 
teenth century. Their profession 
was almost the only one of any 
dignity to which the rising middle 
classes could devote themselves. In 
the case of Pierre, his father, we see 
how honourable gentlemen left the 
profession of arms for this more tran- 
quil and no less respectable vecation. 

Nothing of moment occurs in the 
history of the younger Montaigne 
during his residence at Bordeaux, till 
we come, in 1548, to note an almost 
motiveless insurrection in the city 
and surrounding country—or, if not 
motiveless, at least to a great degree 
resultless. France, at the period of 
which we write, was feeling, like the 
rest of Europe, the throes of the new 
form of Christianity, now known 
under the name of Protestantism. 
Calvin had begun to preach about 
the year of Montaigne’s birth; but 
by this time had retired to Geneva, 
and was laying the foundations of 
his theocratic government. He had 
sown the seeds of reform in many of 
the provinces of France, especially in 
Saintonge, whence we shall now see 
his doctrines come out armed to 
influence the destiny of Montaigne 
and his dearest friend, Estienne de 
la Boétie. The Huguenot party was 
not, however, yet constituted. It 
takes much persecution to change 
saints and conscientious Christians 
into rebels and heroes. No doubt 
their doctrines were opposed to what 
was called lawful authority at that 
period, but opposed only as purity 
must ever be opposed to vice and 
corruption. It is a mistake to 
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imagine that Puritanism is neces- 
sarily anti-monarchial, unless we 
take monarchy to mean the absolute 
authority of one man brought to 
bear on the lives and fortunes of a 
people, without even the supposed 
check of laws, as in ideal despotism ; 
or in defiance of law, as it was 
almost always in France in the six- 
teenth century. Kings with the 
blood of the Guises in their veins 
perished in the attempt to introduce 
the same practice into our island, for 
here Puritanism was victorious ; 
there, though it struggled nobly, it 
fell. The contest lay essentially 
between virtue and vice—between 
men who believed that we had, in 
truth, something supernatural and 
divine in-us, and men who recog- 
nised little more than our most 
beastlike instincts. The latter were in 
power; the former, if they could 
grow strong enough, would naturally 
aim at power. Anyone, accordingly, 
who led a particularly pious and 
exemplary life, was  straightway 
believed to harbour revolutionary 
intentions. Long before the refor- 


mers had allowed the word republic 


to enter into their minds—when they 
were a humble, loyal, and manage- 
able body, asking only leave to 
preach and pray, not in public or 
even in undisturbed quiet, but 
without being™dragooned or burned, 


Francis I., and other great pillars of 


order, denounced them as subverters 
of authority and civil socicty. This 
was the perpetual accusation against 
the new religion, by which the 
Catholic princes excused themselves, 
often with success, to Protestant 
princes and nations, for their cruel- 
ties and persecutions. The Guises 
professed always to act in the interest 
of order rather than those of the 
church. 

Religious persecution soon became 
a habit, and burning heretics almost 
a public amusement. But the people 
in various provinces were beginning 
at last to show signs of bitterness 
and independence. Political reasons 
assisted in producing disaffection. 
Arbitrary and extreme taxes spread 
ruin on every side. Just as Michel 
was concluding his college education 
in 1545, the Vaudois were being 
massacred in the east of France by 
order of the reckless and sanguinary 
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king, who had. no one virtue under 
the sun ; and in the very province 
of Perigord, insurrections of the 
peasantry, incited partly by social 
causes, partly by the indignation of 
a persecuted faith, were taking place. 
In 1546, as we find related in the 
“Life of Palissy the Potter,” perse- 
cution of the saints waxed hot in 
Saintonge, and was not submitted to 
with anything like humility. Every- 
thing seemed to give warning of an 
approaching tempest. The moral 
atmosphere was dark and lowering. 
On all sides timid or conscientious 
people were flying the country: Ge- 
neva was becoming the extra-terminal 
metropolis of French Protestantism. 
Francis, worn out in the service of 
sin, was now dying: his younger 
son was murdered by the Guises, 
under the pretence of a snowball- 
romp; and the brutal Henry, in an- 
ticipation of his father dying shortly, 
said, on seeing his brother’s coftin 
pass by, “ There comes the vanguard 
of ny happiness !” In 1547 Henry II. 
mounted the throne, and earned by 
his inhuman exultation over his bro- 
ther’s untimely end, the fate that 
overtook himself ere long. The 
Nemesis of evil may be slow, but it is 
unfailingly sure. 
The movement 
the outward character of an 
surrection of misery against the 
monopoly of salt, and broke out 
in Angoumois. But it was in Saint- 
onge, the stronghold of the reformed 
doctrine, that the first attempt at 
organization was made. Fifty thou- 
sand men collectedon some plain, and 
elected as their chief the Sieur de 
Puymoreau, one of the principal 
gentlemen of the country, with four 
deputy-colonels to advise and assist 
him. Orders were issued in the 
name of the grand colonel to -all 
curés, vicars, and ecclesiastics to 
ring the hells of the churches, and 
call the people together, which order 
was more exactly obeyed than the 
mandates of a king. For a whole 
month Puymoreau was absolute in 
Saintonge. He took all the chief 
towns, beat the King of Navarre’s 
cavalry, liberated prisoners, punished 
exaction, pillaged some places, but 
in general endeavoured to maintain 
order. His objects and those of his 
followers are not clearly known. The 
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people seem, however, to have been a 
sort of fanatical republicans, or fifth 
monarchy men. Their favourite 
Scripture quotation—as it was of our 
own Puritans, who came of the same 
Geneva stock—appears to have been, 
“Put not your trust in princes.” 
Bordeaux joined in the movement— 
the bells of the Hotel de Ville and 
the parish churches rang the tocsin— 
the populace of the city assembled 


and tore in pieces, under the eyes of 


young Montaigne, Tristan de Moneins, 
the King of Navarre’s Lieutenant 
over Guienne, and committed horrible 
outrages against persons and pro- 
perty. ‘Lhe movement in the city 
appears in no respect to have shared 
the dignity of the movement without, 
being rather there the sedition of a 
mob than the protest of a political or 
religiousparty. Yetinitsoriginit com- 
manded almost universal sympathy. 
But the Constable Montmorency at 
the head of an immense army from 
Toulouse, exacted a fearful vengeance 
off the city and its inhabitants. He 
breached the walls, although the gates 
were thrown open before him: he 
hanged, beheaded, broke on the 
wheel, or impaled, above one hundred 
and forty persons of the first quality. 
Three were pounded till they were 
half dead, and then cast into the 
flames. Lavergne was drawn by 
horses. Lestonnac had a_ beautiful 
wife, who went to beg her husband’s 
life of Montmorency. He promised 
it on one infamous condition. The 
poor woman complied, and he then 
took her to a window just as her hus- 
band’s head was falling. These are 
such deeds as are burnt into the 
memory of the people in characters 
never to be worn out; perfidies and 
persecutions which make more re- 
publicans in an hour than speculative 
doctrines would make in a century. 
They converted to that creed the 
learned and amiable Boétie, and gave 
food for his indignant denunciation 
of monarchy. A pitiful revenge, we 
must add, was taken upon the inno- 
cent bells of the province, for they 
were all broken by order of the im- 
placable Constable. They were only 
permitted restoration after a length- 
ened period of silence, and deputations 
even to the court of the sovereign at 
Paris begging for that privilege. 
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MONTAIGNE, THE YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


But we are now to follow the youth 
from his provincial residence to an 
early and somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with Paris and the Court 
of Henry II.—a very expedient change 
for a young man on some grounds, yet 
it may be doubted whether with an 
accession of virtue or happiness. To 
the metropolis, however, he went in 
early life, perhaps in the train of his 
father, who was one of a deputation 
soliciting the restoration of the pri- 
vileges of Bordeaux. The city of Paris 
then contained about 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, or half its present number. 
Monasteries and convents abounded ; 
and even in those days the poor Irish 
are represented as flocking for charity 
to their doors. The chief reminis- 
cences of Montaigne’s earlier resi- 
dence in Paris is his acquaintance 
with the horsebreaker of the King 
(the Rarey of the day), and the stable- 
talk that interested him in his inter- 
course with Carnavalet. His mode of 
life, we should conclude, was of the 
looser sort, at which, though we may 
condemn it, we need feel no surprise. 
Michel was not brought up reli- 
giously, though both kindly and care- 
fully. His father, with all his excel- 
lencies, was not free from the taint of 
illicit amours, and made no secret of 
it. His frequent boast was that 
nature and art had prepared him for 
a gracious reception with the ladies. 
His son shared in these curious con- 
fidences, and used to launch out into 
invectives against the scandalous be- 
haviour of women in his days. “ Oh,” 
said Pierre, “the change 1s more in 
appearance than reality ; for, of old, 
a sense of propriety induced sinners 
to conceal their sin. In a whole pro- 
vince of any note there would be 
scarcely one woman of indifferent re- 
putation.” Our Michel was a pre- 
cocious man, as well as precocious 
collegian, for he astonished his mother 
by the early development of his 
beard. In Paris, we fear, the young 


jurist plunged into the stream of 


boisterous and coarse debauchery, 
which took its rise in the Court of 
Francis the First, and did not im- 
prove in the succeeding reigns. He 
indulged freely in gambling and gal- 
lantry, a course of riot which would 
not deserve from us a word of record, 
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but for the tinge which these ex- 
eriences gave to the literature of his 
ater days. La Boétie, his friend, of 
a far higher style of virtue than 
Michel, in a fine Latin poem, remon- 
strates with Montaigne on the im- 
purity of his life. The manners of 
the age were licentious, and where 
not directly vicious, incredibly inde- 
licate. Ladies then overwhelmed coy 
lovers with presents ; an Italian prince 
marvelled to receive a young French 
girl in marriage uncorrupted ; men- 
servants dressed and undressed their 
noble mistresses, put on their stock- 
ings, and handed them their under- 
clothing. It was believed by many 
thata magician once, to please Francis 
the First|the worst }made the toilettes 
of all theladies of that Prince’s Court 
invisibleortransparent. Impassioned 
lovers, when they bought silk stock- 
ings, used to go to their mistresses 
and beg them to wear them for a few 
days before they themselves put them 
on. Mademoiselle de Limeuil wrote 
a clever satire when she came to 
Court to attend the Queen, and was 
whipped, with two accomplices, for 
impertinence. ‘ Modesty suffered,” 
under the style of dress patronized 
by Catherine de Medici. At the ban- 
quet of Plessis-les-Tours, given by 
Henry IIL, all the ladies were dressed 
as men, in green silk; and at one 
immediately following, given by the 
Queen-mother at Chenonceaux, they 
served at table almost without any 
dresses at all. Within the sphere of 
such influences, that Montaigne should 
have followed the “multitude to do 
evil” is less matter of astonish- 
ment than of regret. He confesses, 
when an old man, that he had scarcely 
more than six mistresses in all; and 
it is to be hoped that there were 
some honest women among them, for 
he bewails his want of success, and 
declaims against female caprice and 
rigour. His /iaisons, whether inno- 
cent or otherwise, seem never to have 
been broken off at his own instance, 
but of the other parties :—“ My mis- 
tresses have found in me fidelity, even 
at the service of their inconstancy ; I 
say inconstancy, avowed and some- 
times multiplied.” That he wasselect 
in the choice of objects for his attec- 
tions, his own words seem to point 
out:—“The ways of the Emperor 
Tiberius pleased me ; forthat monarch 
was influenced as much by modesty 
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and nobility as by any other quality. 
Pearls and gold brocade have cer- 
tainly something to do with this 
matter, and titles and pomp of life.” 
This is like Rousseau choosing the 
plainer face, set off by the prettier 
ribbon. 

During his several abodes in the 
gay metropolis of France, Montaigne 
appears to have had no recognised 
position about the Court, but simply 
that right of entrée accorded to a gen- 
tleman of a certain standing, and the 
provincial servants of the Crown, un- 
less we admit that he held by possi- 
bility the thankless office of Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to the monarch— 
Gentilhomme ordinaire de la chambre 
du Roi—as he did in 1580, entailing 
the expense of a town residence, of a 
certain style of living, and exposing 
the luckless holder to all the scandals 
and jealousies of a Court. If he held 
such an appointment as this, he never 
rose higher, notwithstanding frequent 
gleams in his writings of assiduous 
court paid to sundry exalted per- 
sonages in turn. No judgeship—no 
procureurship—no gold sticks, or em- 
bassies, or rangerships of royal forests, 
or farmings of the public revenues, 
rewarded his years of zealous devo- 
tion to the toadying of worthless 
monarchs and more worthless minis- 
ters. The result is in the ordinary 
course of things, and we do not regret 
it, for that extinguisher of patronage 
vould have probably put out the light 
ot his genius. Now,in1554,when Mi- 
chel was only twenty-one yearsof age, 
he entered upon public life as a mem- 
ber of the Cour des Aides of Perigueux, 
on the resignation of his father, who 
undertook the mayoralty of Bordeaux, 
to which he had been elected. In 
1557, three years later, the Court of 
Perigueux was incorporated with the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, and by con- 
sequence the name of Michel was 
transferred to the place of larger juris- 
diction, along with those of his fellow 
members. This position he held for 
thirteen years, which would bring him 
down to the year A.D. 1570, and bim- 
self to the full summertide of his life, 
the age of thirty-seven. 


MONTAIGNE THE FRIEND. 


Ir friendship be the balm of life, 
love is its cataplasm. Montaigne 
tried both, the one after the other ; 
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but, it is far from certain that the 
latter application was as efficacious 
as the former. His chief inducement 
to marry was the loss of his friend 
Estienne ; but his heart, which death 
had knocked to pieces, was only patch- 
ed and soldered together in scurvy 
empiric fashion by Francoise. Not 
that the matron lacked good-will, but 
skill, and this again not so much her 
blame as her misfortune. Her hus- 
band was given to find fault, and it 
needed not Seneca’s authority to en- 
force the sentiment that “a groaning 
companion is an enemy to quietness.’ 
He goaded, and she doubtless used all 
a woman’s privilege of retort for his 
provocation, and the cataplasm prov- 
ed a blister. Such at least is our 
surmise ; but the antecedent balm is 
our present duty to set forth in all 
the fragrance of its aroma, and in the 
salubrity of its effects. The friend- 
ship of Estienne de-la Boétie was the 
romance of Montaigne’s life. This 
remarkable person was a Perigordian 
like our hero, but altogether a man 
of more heroic mould. It was the 
tradition of his family, for in the black 
middle ages the Boéties of Sarlat were 
noted for their resistance of fiscal and 
social wrong on the part of the eccle- 
siastical authorities. He was a stu- 
dent of the college of Bordeaux, and 
senior to Montaigne. His genius so 
early developed itself that he thus 
won a place amongst Baillet’s cele- 
brated children. Like most of the 
good scholars of the sixteenth century, 
he distinguished himself by transla- 
tions from the classic authors ; and 
Aristotle, Xenophon, and Plutarch, 
were taught by him to speak to 
Frenchmen in theirown tongue. He 
wrote also French, Greek, and Latin 
verses, of which some were printed ; 
but the greater part circulated only 
in manuscript and have been lost, 
Boétie not being a man to care for 
and preserve the driblets of his genius. 
It is certain that he had a fertile 
mind and a facile pen. His wish 
was to innovate in literature as well 
as in politics, and he was only kept 
from founding aschool, as he refrain- 
ed from heading arevolution by atouch 
of that ironical scepticism and sad 
reserve which so often prevent genius 
from exposing itself to the rough 
handling of the crowd, and deprive 
the world of so many prophets and 
martyrs. He married early a relation 
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of his own, an amiable and lcarned 
lady, who greatly contributed to his 
happiness. Estienne, who was three 
years older than Montaigne, and be- 
longed to the same profession, was 
elected conseiller in the year 1552 ; 
becoming at once, according to the 
record of his friend, “the oracle of 
his company.” The work, however, 
to which he owes his fame is his 
treatise on voluntary servitude—Ser- 
vitude volontaire—directed against 
the despotism of kings. It is an elo- 
quent and powerful denunciation of 
monarchy and plea for republicanism, 
because in France then, as in France 
up to this day, no one understood— 
no one can yet understand—the possi- 
bility of establishing freedom by the 
side of the throne, even with the 
assistance of the monarch and under 
the shadow of his name. Monarchy 
seemed in those days one of the 
inevitable miseries of human exist- 
ence, like disease or death. To attack 
it was toaim at happiness beyond our 
lot, in the esteem of speculative 
minds--was to commit a sort of 
splendid impiety; hence the cart- 
loads of apology with which the 
essay of Boétie has been attended 
from the time of Montaigne until 
now. The whole class of well-to-do 
persons, of cultivated tastes and high 
views, looked upon the author as one 
who had gone up to the empyrean, 
and brought down fire, the purity of 
which they acknowledged, but which 
would dazzle the eyes of the profane 
vulgar. Hence they played their fire- 
eugines on its dangerous and com- 
promising brilliancy, and amongst 
these, pre-eminently Montaigne, who 
feared to present the documents to the 
world ; such were his prudential mis- 
givings, after his friend’s decease. He 
strove to put out its blaze, by repre- 
senting it as a youthful escapade of 
its author, a kind of school declamation 
against tyrants and evil princes, while 
in point of fact it embodies the deli- 
berate opinions, doubtless often mis- 
taken ones, of a man of mature years, 
great parts, pure life, and singular 
enthusiasm. Regarded in a literary 
point of view, his treatise is now-a- 
days classed among the masterpieces 
of the French language. Its influ- 
ence has been great on the style of all 
the republican writers in troublous 
times. Some passages in Milton 
might have been written under its 
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inspiration ; and in Rousseau, La- 
mennais, and all writers who have 
attacked the institution of monarchy, 
reminiscences of Boétie catch the 
ear constantly. 

Whoever would appreciate the 
frame of mind in which La Boétie 
wrote his great work, must endeavour 
to picture to himself the frightful 
depravity of the French court of that 
day. The young Sarladais recognised 
in the conduct of the princes that 
reigned over him, most of the features 
described in the Sacred Volume, and 
some even worse. Every form of de- 
bauchery, even incest in various de- 
grees, was publicly practised at court. 
Virtue, modesty, honour, common 
honesty, were railed at by knaves and 
derided by witlings. The extrava- 
gance was so reckless, that in spite of 
the most ruinous taxation, all at- 
tempts at filling the treasury failed. 
Money destined to support armies or 
pay debts was squandered on mis- 
tresses and minions with a profusion 
that would be incredible, if anything 
wicked were incredible. The taxes 
were collected with a violence and 


injustice unknown now anywhere save 


in Eastern despotisms. Amidst huge 
talk of law, and a swarming abun- 
dance of lawyers, there was nothing 
to protect an individual from the 
rapacity of powér. Add to all this, 
that every heart was panting with a 
new desire for liberty of conscience, 
and that to express such a desire was 
acrime punished with death by the 
fagot; and add again, that the kings 
of France, Francis I. and Henry IL, 
used actually to attend, with the 
ladies of their courts, to see their 
fellow-creatures burned, simply as a 
pastime ; and the subject of wonder is, 
not that La Béetie incited his country- 
men to rise and put an end to this 
horrible scandal and oppression, but 
that he was not listened to. 

It is not, however, against the 
abuses of monarchy that the essay is 
hurled, but against the institution 
itself. It is an extreme misfortune 
to be subject to the will of a single 
man, who may be good and may be 
bad ;—that is its theme. Everyone, 
the author assumes, feels the rigour 
of the yoke. What he undertakes to 
prove is the facility with which it 
could be shaken off. “ How is it 
possible,” he asks, “that so many 
men, so many boroughs, so many 
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cities, so many nations, should obey 
a single tyrant, who has no power 
but what is given him; who has no 
power to injure them, except in as 
much as they have will to endure?” 
Such is the idea developed in the 
treatise, under an infinite variety of 
aspects, in the most eloquent and 
passionate manner ; and whoever can 
read it, and mistake it for a juvenile 
exercitation, must have his heart 
imbedded in eternal academical ice. 
It is subyersive, and so far not wise; 
but revolution then seemed the only 
solution of the difficulty between the 
governor and the governed. Our 
philosophy is wiser, as calmer. 
Hversa non evertenda, sed erigenda, 
teform, not revolution, is the proper 
function of political change. Yet 
must we not be unjust to the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, if 
their theories were wild, and their 
conduct irregular. The eighteenth 
century saw sights more ferocious in 
France, and listened to wilder doc- 
trines with less than half the excuse. 
And the leaders of liberal sentiments 
in either religion or politics in those 
earlier days were too much ahead of 
their generation to receive grateful 
recognition at the hands of the very 
men whom they sought to benefit. 
The dwarfed and servile soul of the 
populace of the middle ages beheld 
the reformers who fought and died 
for them as so many monsters. Priest- 
craft taught them so, with its oily 
tongue, whose benedicite was guile ; 
and feudalism enforced it with the 
mailed hand; and blind superstition 
and cowering slavery learned the 
lesson too well. The saddest sight 
in all the world was thus presented— 
the martyrs of freedom of soul and 
body perishing with the curses of 
those for whom they died ringing in 
their ears. Many, probably, passed 
away doubting their own mission, or 
despising themselves for having loved 
man too well. Through flames and 
persecution they had to seek that 
reward elsewhere which they were 
denied on earth. The story is as 
old as Christianity itself. He who 
undertakes to bring the world into 
the likeness of his fine and perfect 
idea, will have little beyond his 
labour for his pains from an imper- 
fect world. appy may he deem 
himself if he is not felled by some 
butcher, or delivered to some hang- 
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man, or disturbed in his grave by 
some cavaliers in search of ornaments 
for Temple-bar. La Boétie under- 
stood this, and wrote :—* The people 
are always suspicious of those who 
love them, and easily duped by those 
who deceive them.” 

But La Boétie, with his strong po- 
litical convictions, was nevertheless a 
professional man, and thus in noslight 
respect a man of theworld. He trod 
on occasions the salons of Paris, and 
wrote complimentary verseson Prime 
Ministers and parasites of kings. 
But with all this he was a neglected 
and unappreciated man, out of the 
circle of his more intimate acquaint- 
ance, andimmediate profession. Like 
Montaigne his sentiments and acts 
sometimes failed of correspondence, 
but in the main he was true to his 
convictions. But the period was un- 
friendly to the formation of consist- 
ent opinions and creeds. The most 
contradictory principles found their 

lace side by side in the same bosom. 
here was a civil war in every man’s 
understanding. A man might, with 


Boétie, condemn the violent measures 
of reformers, in the interests of public 


tranquillity and order, and yet the 
same person deplore and condemn the 
putting those reformers to death «for 
their opinions, as a grievous outrage 
upon personal freedom. And this 
seems to have been Boétie’s actual 
position. He had no sympathy with 
the reformers, except as they con- 
tended for liberty of thought; he had 
no sympathy with the old church 
when it stooped to persecute and de- 
stroy. The Romish church therefore 
had his outward conformity, through 
family considerations, force of educa- 
tion, and love of order ; but it is to 
be feared that no church had the real 
allegiance of his heart. As he con- 
tinued to serve the monarchy he hated 
and wrote against, so did he continue 
to the last under the wing of a church 
which he would have plucked of its 
last feather, if he had seen a reason- 
able or pleasant alternative to betake 
himself to. His mind shrinking 


equally from both parties—one of 


which was too dogmatical and fero- 
cious, the other too aggressive and 


perilous—took refuge at last probably. 


in a kind of philosophical paganism. 
This seems to have been much the 
creed of his friend Montaigne, but 
bereft of the dignity wherewith the 
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sterner and purer personal character 
of La Boétie invested it. He was cut 
off by acute disease, in 1563, at the 
early age of thirty-three, leaving 
Montaigne as his literary executor, 
and legatee of his library, which was 
a good one. Montaigne was present 
at his friend’s decease, of which he 
has published an interesting account 
in his Essays, originally written in 
the form of a letter to his father, the 
venerable Pierre. 

That these two men should have 
become greatly attached to each other 
seems natural enough—because both 
were graduates of the same pro- 
fession, and members of the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux ; Montaigne, too, 
more a man of pleasure than of 
business, so that their interests were 
not likely to clash in such a mea- 
sure as to verify afresh the saw 
about two men of one trade. Both 
were young men from four to seven- 
and-twenty years of age ; and both 
were fond of books and speculation. 
It is quite probable, too, that witness- 
ing the intense bigotry of their col- 
leagues, who rejoiced in the perse- 
cution of all political opinions which 
breathed of independence, and all re- 
ligious doctrines that savoured of 
heresy, they may have been drawn 
together by their common latitudi- 
narianism. Bigotry isin its own nature 
intolerant, and sceptics are the very 
first to proclaim toleration; these latter 
being right from wrong principles,— 
the former being wrong from right 
principles. Sincerityis severe from the 
strength of its convictions, and scep- 
ticism indulgent because it has none. 
Sincere men make stern inquisitors, 
but sceptics indulgent censors, and 
pathetic pleaders. La Boétie evi- 
dently liked Montaigne, because he 
was an intelligent and pleasant com- 
panion, and appreciated him. Mon- 
taigne sunned himself in the light of 
his friend’s genius, and cultivated and 
admired him. There seems more of 
romance in the attachment, judging 
from Montaigne’s description of their 
mutual regard, than we consider quite 
compatible with truth, or with the 
survivor's well-known character :— 
“Our souls mixed and melted into 
one another so completely that there 
was no trace of the join left. If lam 
pressed to say why I loved him, I feel 
that I cannot better express it than 
by answering, because it was he, be- 
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cause it was I. Indeed, beyond the 
causes I can particularly set down, 
there was at work an inexplicable and 
fatal force, mediatrix of this union. 
A thousand influences mastering my 
entire will led it to drown and lose 
itself in his, and mastering his entire 
will led it to-drown and lose itself in 
mine, with equal hunger and yearning. 
I say, lose itself; for, in truth, we 
reserved nothing for ourselves, nothing 
for him, nothing for me.” Further- 
more, in a publication of some trans- 
lations of his friend Boétie, in 1571, 
we find Montaigne speaking in these 
exalted terms of his friend :—‘ He 
did me the honour whilst he lived, 
which I regard as the greatest piece 
of good-fortune which ever befell me, 
to form with me afriendshipso closely 
knit, that there was not a tendency or 
movement of his mind that I was 
unable to consider and judge—except 
in so far as I may have been short- 
sighted. Now, without a lie, if we 
take him for all in all, he was so 
nearly a miracle that, for fear of being 
disbelieved, I am obliged to lower 
my tone in speaking of him. I beg 
you to believe, however, that our 
Guienne has not seen the like of him 
among men of his robe.” Some of 
this we may set down to the aflatus 
of dedication eulogy, while the more 
affectionate part of it smacks too 
much of the schoolgirl style of eternal 
friendships and inviolable bonds, to 
be reconcilable with the rest that we 
know of our essayist. But he respected 
and admired La Boétie, and none the 
less, we fancy, when he found the 
works of his deceased friend cried up, 
and when to have been his intimate 
and cherished companion was a dis- 
tinction. 

Many years later, we find Mon- 
taigne forming another close intimacy 
with the celebrated preacher, the 
Abbé Charron, at Bordeaux, of which 
some memorials remain. Montaigne 
was then a comparatively old man— 
that is, it was in his later years. 
Charron, in his works, probably 
conveys the Montanian philosophy, 
Christianized and moralized, but it 
is quite certain that there was a 
strong sympathy between the layman 
and the priest in their sentiments 
and tastes. 
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MONTAIGNE THE BENEDICK. 


INCONSOLABLE for the loss of his 
friend, Montaigne sought to fill the 
void in his heart by returning to 
those dissipations from which the 
society of his Stoic monitor had 
weaned him. This was adding re- 
morse to regret, and placing Spanish 
flies on the open wound. His father 
counselled a wiser course, and per- 
suaded him into a marriage with 
Francoise de la Chassagne ; and to 
this union Michel gave a sulky 
assent, for the prudential reason of 
complying “with the custom and 
usage of common life.” Left to his 
own option he declares that he would 
not have married Wisdom herself. It 
seems on the whole to have been as 
happy as most nuptials, yet we can 
easily conceive there was somewhat 
to endure on both sides, especially on 
that of the worthy lady. We may 
be pardoned, if amid all our admira- 
tion for the literary and amusing 
Montaigne, we express our convic- 
tion that his wife must have found 
him an uncomfortable partner. Their 
union was evidently not one of such 
unbroken harmony as strikes— 


“Consonant chords in life’s mysterious 
strain.” 


The husband hints broadly enough 
that his wife was a shrew, but we 
know of himself that he was a largely 


developed egoist. “ Marriage is like 
a cage,’ says he; “those birds that 
are inside desire to get out, and those 
that are out want to get in.” Oddly 
comparing himself to Cato, he pro- 
ceeds :—“* That great Cato, like our- 
selves was disgusted with his wife as 
long as she was his.” We can easily 
understand how a true wife should 
revolt againt the doctrine of the mar- 
riage bond as laid down by her 
sententious husband :—‘ A good mar- 
riage refuses the company and condi- 
tions of love, and endeavours to re- 
present those of friendship. It isa 
gentle way of social life, full of con- 
stancy and confidingness, with an 
infinite number of useful and solid 
offices, and natural obligations. No 
woman who has savoured the taste 
thereof would wish to stand in lieu 
of mistress to her husband. If she 
is lodged in his affections as wife 
she is much more honourably and 
purely lodged. When he is carry- 
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ing his emotions and attentions else- 
where, ask him to whom he would 
prefer that an insult or a misfortune 
should happen—-to his wife or to his 
mistress—and be sure of his answer 
in a healthy marriage.” 

Now, with all deference for your 
judgment, Sieur de Montaigne, a 
woman without being a perfect Xan- 
tippe or mortal Erinnys, might well 
protest against your theory of con- 
nubial intercourse ; nor should we 
condemn her utterly, if her protest 
assumed the rather emphatic forms, of 
tongs, tripods, and tea-trays, launched 
at the head of the offender, with in- 
terludes of tears, screams, and appeals 
to the household gods. The sacred 
prescript—“ They twain shall be one 
flesh,” was never meant to subside 
into cold and friendly respect, while 
passion, devotion, enthusiasm, were 
reserved for a concubine. If the 

ractice of our hero corresponded with 
nis doctrine, which we are reluctant 
to believe, we could heartily wish the 
purgatorial fire of his matrimonial fur- 
nace were “heated seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated,” to 
burn the naughtiness out of hisnature, 
and teach him purer morals and more 
becoming manners. But, perhaps, 
this is only one of those darker 
shades of speculation which here and 
there deform his essays, and tell us 
of the devils of his own thoughts 
with whom he wrestled in his old 
tower, where they often threw him. 
He himself says, confessing his faults, 
while vindicating his connubial cha- 
racter : “ However licentious people 
may think me, I have in truth ob 
served the laws of marriage more 
severely than I ever promised or 
hoped.” He was, nevertheless, an 
incorrigible heretic throughout upon 
the love preliminary to marriage, and 
deemed wedlock “a prudent bar- 
gain,” to be conducted by third hands, 
with views wide of mere affection 
between the parties. All the while 
that Montaigne was broaching these 
anti-hymeneal hallucinations, French 
Protestantism, true to the original 
institution of marriage, was daily re- 
calling the bliss of Paradise—the 
hunted Huguenots of that day, con- 
tracting many a holy union, which it 
were no gg em to expect God 
would bless. Religion hallowed and 
society approved what strong natural 
affection prompted and sealed. Fran- 
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coise, a modest, motherly woman, 
was quite as good a partner as Mon- 
taigne had any right to expect, and 
in her capacity fully as competent in 
all likelihood, and far more respecta- 
ble than her Socratic and aggravating 
husband. Even he, after disem- 
boguing a whole Red Sea of spleen 
against obstinate and passionate 
married Gasconesses, is forced to 
allow that “ his spouse was an excel- 
lent virtuous woman, but who will 
not always listen to my advice.” 
There the shoe pinched ; he wished to 
rule, and she would not be ruled—at 
least, not by the philosopher from 
his watch-tower. Platonic friend- 
ship is not the key to a wife’s heart, 
but conjugal love. The owl, with all 
his gravity of look, in vain tries to 
govern the roosters from the lofty 
eave of the barn; he might hoot 
himself hoarse in the endeavour, but 
chanticleer achieves the object by 
right of communion in love and la- 
bour—eatering for his wife’s palate 
the fattest corn-seeds—sharing her 
toils in providing for the chicks. We 
may admit that Francoise could scold 
without derogating from her real 
merit ; in like manner we may allow 
that Michel could sneer without 
making him blind to her virtues. 

In the course of thirteen years from 
1570 to 1583 there were six children 
born of the marriage, all daughters, 
of whom, moreover, all died young, 
except Leonore, the second child. 
This young lady was married at nine- 
teen years of age to Francois de la 
Tour, and in due time thereafter gave 
birth to a daughter, through whom 
alone the progeny of the great essay- 
ist might hope to be perpetuated 
amongst men. In the education of 
his only surviving daughter Mon- 
taigne took a growing interest. He 
tells a characteristic anecdote of her 
training, in illustration of the com- 
plaint that women, both in what they 
are taught and in what they are de- 
barred, are led to think only of love 
from their very childhood. Their 
governesses make no otherimpression, 
even by warning them against it. 
“My daughter, my only child, is of a 
marriageable age ; but she is of a 
tardy complexion, slight and soft, and 
has been brought up by her mother 
in a very private and reserved way. 
so that she is only beginning to lose 
the naiveté of childhood. She was 
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reading the other day a French book 
before me; a word, capable of a 
coarse double meaning, occurred ; her 
governess instantly stopped her short, 
rather roughly, and made her skip 
the passage. I let her alone, not to 
interfere with their rules, for I don’t 
meddle in that business. Feminine 
police works in a mysterious way, 
which we must let alone ; but I am 
very much mistaken if intercourse 
with twenty lackeys would have been 
able to impress upon the girl’s fancy 
in six months the intelligence, the 
use, and all the consequences of the 
sound of those rascally syllables so 
completely as did this good old wo- 
man by her reprimand and interdic- 
tion.” We cannot follow the philo- 
sophic papa to all the extent of hiscon- 
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THE whole country, in amazement 
and delight, welcomed the story. It 
was sent round in an incredibly short 
space of time, like the Fiery Cross. 
We are to love our neighbours, and 
search our consciences at night, for 
anything contrary to that precept of 
charity. Still, how welcome the 
news—not of his misfortune, Heaven 
forbid—but of his merely tripping 
over astone, and stepping into a social 
puddle and being splashed ! 

People had been to the house of 
the Franklyns and seen Jenny Bell 
there. Some had always thought her 
a forward person; some a retir- 
ing creature, so sly and quiet, and 
just the one to accomplish such a 
stroke. Some, smarting under that 
universal wound, which the with- 
drawal of a desirable single man 
from the community always induces 
—even where there has been no indi- 
vidual loss or chance of loss—were 
loudly indignant, and made no secret 
of their wrongs. A pert, brazen, 
creature—an adventuress—an artful 
minx—a privateer : theseawful words 
were heard through some country 
houses. 

Elderly persons now whispered to 
other elderly persons, with compla- 
cent condolence, that it was a great 
VOL. LXI,—-NO, CCCLXY, 
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clusion here, any more than we can 
assent to the hundreds of gallimatias 
and paradoxes that make his essays as 
absurd as they are amusing, for we 
have a painful strength of reliance on 
the power of corruption possessed by 
twenty unprincipled lackeys, acting 
on an unsophisticated nature for the 
space of six months. The tragic 
story of the Paysan perverti were 
sure to be reacted on the stage of 
real life. At the same time, while 
we protest against the exaggeration 
of Montaigne’s mode of expression, 
we do not justify the procedure of 
the teacher in the case before us, nor 
the falsely delicate reserves which 
may suggest indelicacy in similar 
cases, 
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pity, a very great pity; for Franklyn 
had been gradually getting straight, 
but that he would never get over this. 
One special elderly person knew his 
property, sir, about as well—as— 
anybody ; but depend upon it this 
unlucky business would swamp him. 
Up at the Franklyns’ there was 
a cloud of gloom and oppression, 
impossible to describe. The mem- 
bers of the family moved about as 
though there had been some recent 
domestic affliction, and ‘‘ remains” 
were lying in state in every cham- 
ber in the castle. When the first 
short burst of enthusiasm on our 
Jenny’s return was past, this dreary 
tone gradually tookits place. It was 
felt universally that some terrible 
misfortune had overtaken them ; 
and yet, than our Jenny’s deport- 
ment, in her most trying position, 
nothing could be more delicate or 
appropriate. She kept very retired 
and to the full as dismal as the rest, 
wept regularly for several hours 
during the day and conveyed the 
idea that she was a fatal, yet un- 
willing instrument in the hands of 
stern Ananke, or the pagan Necessity. 
Poor child, of that terrible power, or 
its great name, she knew nothing. 
The youth deported himself 
35 
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curiously, and it must be said, with 
not nearly her delicacy. He seemed 
conscious of the troubles his foolish 
purpose was to bring upon the family, 
and looked no one in the face, re- 
lapsing into a dogged demeanour ; 
but he haunted his Jenny, and found 
indemnity there. He fastened on 
one of his hapless sisters, and out- 
poured upon her daily rhapsodical 
panegyrics of the virtues and beauties 
of his dear charmer. The child, for 
she was not very much more, had to 
listen, wanting heart even to protest. 
In short, the sum and complement of 
gloom and apprehension, and heavy 
weight upon the heart, if added up, 
according to arithmetical rule, would 
have made a very serious total. 

There was one thing they were all 
looking forward to, which was to be 
a relief and a kind of cheer. The 
eldest sister of the house was coming 
home—was, in fact; to be home 
to-morrow. Charlotte, the good 
Queen Charlotte of the mansion, 
upon whom, since the night Mrs. 
Franklyn had left the Franklyns 
for ever, the head of the house 
leant affectionately, for all purposes 
of serious government. 

A girl of “great sense’ everybody 
said ; thoughtful, firm ; one as against 
whom the waves of society would be 
broken into spray. One, too, that 
reflected a second or so before she 
spoke, and measured the purpose of 
the speaker. This was the girl that 
came home of the Saturday night, 
(about seven days after Jenny’s re- 
turn), from her visit at the Cravens’ 
—Sir Welbore Cravens of that ilk. 
Returned with all her baggage, 
materiel, and munitions of war. 

A letter had told her what had 
befallen her family in her absence. 
Mr. Franklyn had written a bitter, 
almost despairing note, on which she 
quickened her departure. 

Her welcome was universal 
cheer was spread abroad. It seemed 
to be understood that mind and 
stability were come back once more 
into the mansion. Faces lightened 
as she entered, and a sort of public 
confidence was restored. They would 
not be wholly wrecked. 

The sensible girlaccepted the situa- 
tion readily, and said ‘“ We must all 
make the best of itnow.” Shehad a 
long talk with her father in the study, 
and reassured him. A short series 
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of encouraging looks, and very few 
words indeed, more than reassured 
the girls; it was enough that she 
was with them. But to her brother, 
who stood off at first shyly and almost 
guiltily, she conducted herself with 
a tenderness and delicacy that was 
wonderful, and finally gained him to 
her. She was the universal peace- 
maker. 

To Jenny Bell, who was now so 
humble, so grateful, so obliging, so 
imploring to every single person in 
the house, from chief to scullion, 
she was specially gracious and encou- 
raging. She seemed to ask her con- 
fidence, and no doubt felt for the 
delicacy and awkwardness of her 
position, being forced by an unwilling 
family to enter their ranks. Yet, 
someway in Jennys demeanour 
towards her there was a constraint— 
an overdoing of the humilities. For, 
perhaps, she felt that the plain, sen- 
sible girl, who was so calm and 
straightforward, would put an ugly 
construction on her conduct, and mis- 
construe cruelly her own really fair 
and upright behaviour. It is not 
known whether this was indeed the 
secret feeling of the “sensible girl,” 
but she was strictly just, and behaved 
to her with perfect impartiality. 

No day was fixed for the marriage 
as yet, for to say the truth, there was 
no very marvellous enthusiasm in the 
family to hurry it on. The youth, 
Charles, his transports being now 
more or less satisfied, had delicacy 
enough not to importune them too 
eagerly. There was no need for 
haste. Andas for that poor suffering 
Jenny, it was obvious she was least 
likely of the whole company to be 
eager for any special time to be 
named. 

In this way the time passed by for 
a week or more, and all in the house 
seemed to have grown used to the 
idea of what was now an inevitable 
necessity. 

The Reverend Charlton Wells, the 
lovesick curate, lived in the little 
town in lodgings, over the shop of 
the local apothecary, for the present 
at least. The rector was getting al- 
terations done at his house, “ throw- 
ing out” rooms, and had no accom- 
modation for him at present. The 
little town was good three miles away 
from the house of the Franklyns, so 
he lived a very dreary, lonely exist- 
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ence in that dead-alive country town, 
over the apothecary’s shop, This 
was his normal view; but when he 
fell into that peculiar frame of mind 
in reference to Miss Bell, this sense 
of abandonment and desolation in- 
creased to a degree that the whole 
interior became of a sudden dis- 
mantled utterly, the walls stripped 
and barren, and the whole turned 
into the best reproduction conceiv- 
able of a prison cell. He, himself, 
too, became a reproduction of a pri- 
soner dwelling in the prison cell, and 
looked out from its mean windows on 
the country-town street with the 
weariest heart. He viewed with a 
sort of loathing the dwarfed economy, 
the mere elementary traffic of the 
little community, the balls of string, 
the salt boxes, the open sack of 
flour, the starch and soap, and other 
insignificant items of traffic which 
constituted the stock of the leading 
establishment. The Franklyn Arms, 
next door, was no more than a misera- 
ble public. These features hadstruck 
his eye long, long before, but were 
endured with rational and pious tole- 
ration. But the whole was but a 
development of prison life and cellular 
system, and genuine back-of-God- 
speed existence. 

Since the eventful night at the 
Franklyns’ House, when the Arch- 
deacon had dined there, and which, 
when the guests were gone, had wound 
up so dramatically, the Rev. Charl- 
ton had been away at the furthest 
corner of the county for a few days 
merely. Had gone with reluctance 
and returned upon wings. Then it 
was he heard of the break-up, and 
heard, too, of Jenny’s departure. 
Then his parochial duties, his fishing 
duties, his fine broad healthy enjoy- 
ment of country life—in fact, life 
itself generally became utterly dis- 
tasteful. 

Joy came with Jenny’s return. But 
with her came also the nuptial news, 
and the curate was crushed down 
again once more. 

On the Sunday came round his 
turn to preach ; but a wretched per- 
formance he made of it. He came 
forth from the vestry all ee 
and deranged, as though his ecclesi- 
astical plumage were draggled and 
ruffled. Hesaw Jenny very distinctly 
belowin the family pew, sitting therein 
a sort of modesttribulation, yet clearly 
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with the halo or nimbus of affiance- 
ship about her head. With this en- 
couragement, he took his rustic hear- 
ers, very indifferently, through some 
poor religious maunderings—the gos- 
pel and water, as it were. Theologians 
of the congregation thought it miser- 
able doctrine, and did_not know what 
was coming over Charlton Wells. 

That Sunday after lunch, Miss Bell 
had stolen away to the garden, to the 
summer-house, for solitude, as was, 
indeed, her want—for some way, 
since the arrival of the sister, there 
was a very natural constraint. She 
sat in the summer-house thinking— 
who shall divine what she was think- 
ing of !—when in a moment, the figure 
of the Rev. Charlton Wells, with 
much agitation and a little wildness 
in his face, came round a turn in the 
walk, and stood before her. 

She started. No wonder ; an agi- 
tated cleric like this was disturbing. 

“Mr. Charlton !” she said, “I am 
so glad—that is—it is some time 
since we have seen you.” 

“Miss Bell,” said he, “I wished 
to see you—to speak with you. I hear 
such strange things ;—that you had 
left—that you were to be married.” 

Jenny hung down her head in the 
summer-house. She must have long 
ago divined that here was one of 
those hapless mortals whom it was to 
be her destiny to distress — heaven 
knows how unwillingly. 

“T want to know the truth,” said 
the agitated clergyman, “ from your- 
self—that is. Speak to me—tell me 
all—for you do not know how deeply 
interested I am.” 

Jenny half rose up to go away. 

“One moment,” said the Reverend 
Charlton. “ You would not be so 
cruel ?” 

“Cruel!” said Jenny, again droop- 
ing her head. ‘“ How little you know 
me! Ah, you are outside ; you go 
about the world—the world of your 
parish, mix with men, and are busy 
with the holy concerns of your sacred 
calling. Ah, you cannot so much as 
guess at owr sorrows—we who are 
within in a genteel prison—how we 
suffer, and must not complain.” 

The Reverend Charlton answered 
bitterly— 

“Suffer? Yes ; what tremendous 
griefs these are, which consist of sta- 
tion, wealthy position, and a good 
alliance. Then it is true ?” 

35* 
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“0,” said Jenny again, “ how little 
do you know me, Mr. Charlton ; me, 
the poor, humble outcast, dependent 
on others’ bounty. To think that such 
vile seductions would tempt me. I say 
again, you know not what is passing 
what /as passed within. What has 
been my life, what must be the life of 
such as I am, from the beginning ! 
Sacrifice — nothing but sacrifice —a 
wholesale strangling of our will, in- 
clinations, and affections.” 

Jenny’s eyes flashed, Jenny’s cheeks 


flamed with colour, Jenny herself 


sank back upon the rude rustic bench 
of the summer-house, and once more 
hung down her head. 

The clergyman exclaimed with rap- 
ture— 

“What! do I understandthat”—— 

“No, no, no,” Jenny said eagerly. 
“You are to understand nothing. I 
have said too much. O, forget, forget 
these words ; I did not mean to be so 
open ; I did not indeed.” 

“T know, I know,” said the curate, 
rapturously. “It escaped you invol- 
untarily—I suspected it. Dear, dear- 
est Jenny, let me ” 

“Hush, hush,” said Jenny, rising 
in much alarm ; “I must go—they 
will be missing me—asking for me. I 
must be at my post—you understand 
—you know what isexpected from me. 
O, but you must forget those in- 
cautious words ; never think of them 
again.” 

“ Never think of them again ! 
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said the clergyman with fervour. 
“No, anything but that; thanks, a 
thousand thanks, for this confession. 
It has taken a load off my heart.” 

The eyes of Jenny sought him with 
a sort of wonder. 

“Confession?” she said; “ you 
must have misunderstood ”—— 

“Thanks ; I see,” hesaid. “Iam 
not quick; I do not take a thing 
quickly, but I mean well; I do,indeed. 
But—but this sacrifice must not be 
allowed to go on. They—these peo- 
ple, must not be suffered to take ad- 
vantage of your gentle and too-yield- 
ing nature. Some one must interfere ; 
I will. They would not dare”-— 

“ Hush, hush, hush !” said Jenny. 
* What wildness is this?’ Take care, 
I conjure you. You know not what 
you are doing. A touch, an incautious 
breath, and I am ruined—lost for ever. 
No, no, no,” said Jenny in the deep 
est despondency; “itis kind,most kind, 
but unavailing. The hand of man 
cannot help me now. The only pos- 
sible course left is to—wait, to watch ; 
to wait and watch. And you,” added 
Jenny, devoutly looking up to the 
rude bark branches which formed the 
roof of the summer-house ; “you will 
pray.” 

She put her fingers to her lips and 
passed out, leaving behind her the 
figure of the clergyman, wondering, 
perplexed, and yet, on the whole, 
much relieved. 


XII. 


MR. CROWLE. 


Tat Sunday there was the family 
dinner-party. Mr. Crowle, who came 
out by railway from the manufactur- 
ing town where poor Jenny had spent 


such mournful hours, dined also. He 
arrived about halfan-hour before din- 
ner, found no one in the drawing- 
rooms, and amused himself making 
exploring expeditions through that 
unknown country, turning over books, 
unscrewing puzzles, unlocking cas- 
kets, and, on the whole, amusing 
himself very pleasantly. Presently, 
he hears a step approaching, and 
drops into an armchair, and is found 
very busy with a large quarto photo- 
graphic album. 

Miss Bell was never late, and never 


kept anyone waiting. She always, 
therefore, allowed a margin, for fear 
of an accident. It did not do, she 
was accustomed to say, for people in 
her station to run any risks. Here 
she was, dressed, and a full half an 
hour before the rest. Their margin 
would be on the other side, but, of 
course, they were in a different station. 

“Ah, Miss Bell, Miss Bell,” said 
the young man of business, gaily. 
“You have been just looking out on 
me from a little cardboard window, 
here,” and he held up the quarto 
missal ; “and now you rise before me, 
as if I had called you up by an incan- 
tation. Letme congratulate you heart- 
ily, sincerely, on the joyful event.” 
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Jenny looked at him reproachfully, 
as who should say, “Have I not 
sufficient misfortunes without this 
cruel raillery ?” 

“Congratulate ;’ she said appeal- 
ingly. (It was a favourite mode with 
Jenny of carrying on a conversation, 
to repeat the last word of the pre- 
ceding speaker, with a different in- 
tonation.) “Congratulate ;” said she 
reproachfully. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crowle, “why 
not? Why not, now? Here is a 
suitable alliance—what is called ‘a 
good match,’—all the neighbours call 
it so, and consider Miss Bell fortunate. 
Why not? Let me offer you a 
chair.” 

There was something in Mr. 
Crowle’s manner which seemed to 
say, “I wish to talk to you;” and 
there was something in Mr. Crowle’s 
manner which seemed to say, “ You 
will please to obey me.” Jenny Bell 
looked about her anxiously, as though 
for an opportunity to flutter away, but 
sat down upon a sofa, obedient. 

“Why not? I say again.” asked 
Mr. Crowle, nursing his knee, and 
looking quite a boy-man of business. 

“0,” said Miss Bell, “I’m sure I 
should be so grateful—so thankful— 
it is far too great a blessing for me; 
but, Mr. Crowle, it is the—the—in- 
trusion into a kind amiable family 
a family that has loaded me with 
benefits that’? —— 

“T see,” said Mr. Crowle, positively 
looking no older than the cherub of 
one of the old masters; it was won- 
derful how persons could have any 
confidence in one of his years. “I 
see. No wonder, Miss Bell; a most 
natural feeling. Of course you like 
the young man ?” 

Miss Bell looked up to the cord of 
the lustre, as to heaven—an answer 
uncertain, and void, asthe lawyerssay, 
for generality. 

“He worships you with a strong 
passion; you return that affection— 
why not? He is goodlooking, young, 
generous, brave, and what not.” 

Jenny again looked at the lustre- 
cord in the same general fashion. 

* You love him, in short,” conti- 
nued Mr. Crowle, “you are not indis- 
posed to the alliance itself, which is 
reputed a good one—mark, I say, 
reputed a good one, and yet you are 
ready, at this moment, to sacrifice all— 
I am sure you are—all—prospects,— 
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the youth, station, everything,— 
sooner than wound this amiable 
family. Most generous and most 
noble on your part, and, I must say, 
but seldom witnessed. I should not 
believe it if it was told to me.” 

Our Jenny surveyed the young 
man of business a little uneasily. 

*O yes !” she murmured, devoutly, 
“ willingly, cheerfully.” 

“Tt was the strangest thing from 
the beginning,” said Mr. Crowle, 
thoughtfully ; ‘so sudden—so unex- 
pectedly, so mysteriously forced upon 
you.” 

“O yes,” sighed Jenny. 

“You had been pursued—captured 
as it were—brought from a neigh- 
bouring town; so I am given to 
understand ?” 

“O yes,” murmured Jenny. 

“ And yet,” added Mr. Crowle, as 
if he was adding another to the 
Rochefoucauld maxims, “sudden 
things are often as precarious as 
sudden. There is no knowing what 
is in the future. I should be afraid 
lest your darling wishes should, after 
all, be gratified, and this odious 
alliance averted.” 

Jenny started—gave in fact a vio- 
lent conspicuous start. 

“ Don’t die of premature joy,” he 
said, smiling. “I fancy you think 
that news too good to be true. No— 
I know nothing. I have no right to 
say anything. I don’t say what I 
might do,” he added, actually smiling 
himself into infancy, “if I were your 
enemy.” 

“If you were my enemy!’ said 
Jenny, timorously, clasping — her 
hands, and getting seriously alarmed 
at this strange mood of Mr. Crowle’s, 
“if you were my enemy !” 

“Tf I was your enemy!” said he. 
“Toes not the supposition amuse you ? 
I am merely putting a case. You 
must know that a — in my posi- 
tion towards Mr. Franklyn and his 
affairs—a sort of genteel scavenger in 
fact—must have a certain power. 
Any family arrangement couldscarcely 
go forward without my—say my re- 
port upon it, which in this case would 
be unfavourable—if [ were your 
enemy.” 

“© Mr. Crowle,” said Jenny, “you 
are hinting at something dreadful.” 

“Dreadful !” said the other; “of 
course it is for the advantage of the 
family. What are riches compared 
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with domestic happiness? Of course. 
What is vile lucre—is not that what 
they call it—what is vile lucre to the 
woman we love? A cottage before a 
palace any day. Home before the 
world! And so I, of course’ —— 

Miss Bell was looking at him 
doubtfully, her eyes widening, and 
really not knowing how to answer. 

“But I am Miss Bell’s friend. I 
know she will make the young man 
happy. The only thing I fear is one 
thing. People in new stations are 
apt to forget old friends. You will 
grow proud, haughty, and as Mrs. 
Charles Franklin, keep Mr. Crowle 
at a distance.” 

“Ono, no!” said Jenny fervently, 
“never, never; you do not know me; 
you do not know me yet. You do 
not know Jenny Bell. Ingratitude 
is not part of her nature.” 

“T am sure not,” said Mr. Crowle, 
gaily; “but I must have security, 
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material guarantees, as they say in the 
treaties, both from youand Mr.Charles. 
We will talk it over together again. 
Meanwhile, as one who is interested 
in you, and really wishes you well, 
I will tell you one thing: you are 
likely enough to be freed from this 
hateful alliance. You know that 
dear girl who has just come back—so 
sensible—so shrewd. Well, she is so 
fond of you, so anxious for your 
welfare, that I half suspect she would 
be inclined to try and help you in 
the matter.” 

“Help me,” said Jenny; “how ?” 

“How? In furthering your dearest 
wishes—in putting an end to the 
whole affair. This is merely my idea. 
I merely mention it as the result of 
my imperfect observation. O, here 
they are at last. Miss Charlotte, how 
do youdo? We have not seen you 
T don’t know when.” 


XIII. 


THE “‘ SENSIBLE GIRL.” 


In they all trooped for the grand 
family meal. And there was welcom- 
ing and handshaking, and benevolent 
Sunday geniality. The family was 
plainly putting a constraint upon 
itself, and making believe in neigh- 
bours’ eyes to be content with the 
match, and nothing could be more 
delicate than the way in which Mr. 
Franklyn behaved to Miss Bell. The 
misfortune, for so it was considered by 
them, was still remote, indefinite, and 
all these poor condemned ones had 
still what is called a “long day” before 
them. 

There was present the lovesick 
curate and his rector, the former 
something less dismal. There was 
present the family doctor and Mr. 
Crowle just mentioned. Miss Char- 
lotte, the newly-returned daughter, 
was the conversational centre to 
which the tongues and eyes of all 

resent turned. Upon her was the 

loom and freshness of the outer 
world ; she was charged with such 
novelty as there was in the party. 
Even in the light world of talk, as in 
politics, that old law of the rising 
sun and its worship most strictly pre- 
vails. She sat next that brother she 
was so tenderly considerate to, and 


told her adventures partly to him, 
partly to the general world of the 
table. Mr. Crowle considerately 
took all the gaiety on himself, and 
whipped up the flagging steeds of 
talk. He goodnaturedly took office, 
for that night only, as the Wamba of 
the party. 

On the other side of Miss Charlotte 
was the Doctor and the Doctor’s 
daughter ; and these two, with her 
brother Charles, she laid herself out 
to entertain. She painted for them 
in detail all the polite orgies of that 
pleasant month or so she had spent 
at Cravenshurst, the ancestral seat of 
Sir Welbore Craven, Baronet; she 
dilated on his glories, not for any 
self glorification, but because the 
simple minds of the Doctor and the 
Doctor’s daughter relished such de- 
tails hugely. Seventeen thousand a- 
year ; prodigious state; innumer- 
able horses ; general magnificence. A 
genuine old place, with an ancient 
oak banqueting hall, where men that 
had been sleeping three hundred 
years in the parish, under what 
seemed to be monster hewn-stone 
caskets, had feasted. In the windows 
of that hall were mottled the gor- 
geous colouring of diaper ; the chromo 
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blazing of blues, Burgundy reds, and 
amber yellows and quarterings. Such 
quarterings! You could read the 
whole history of the family down in 
one of the windows! Such alliances 
—such choice streams of blue blood 
turned on to commingle with the 
family current from invisible source. 
And now a mere younger son, with 
but a moderate patrimony was eagerly 
sought by a neighbouring family, and 
the joint relatives were filled with 
joy. The Doctor and the Doctor's 
daughter were breathless with admi- 
ration. They feasted on these details. 

“Certainly,” said the Doctor's 
daughter, “family is a grand thing ; 
blood is a grand thing; nothing, 
NOTHING like it !” 

Charlotte, no doubt feeling a little 
for her brother on the right, turns to 
him goodnaturedly, and says softly to 
him— 

“Blood is not everything. Those 
painted windows and splendid al- 
liances do not always bring happiness. 
Courage, dear Charlie ; you in your 
little cottage will be as content as the 
prince in his palace.” 

The youth had been listening a 
little ruefully to the gorgeous details, 
and he caught eagerly at what his 
sister said. 

“To besure,” he answered, brighten- 
ing. “But why~a cottage ?e Who 
was talking about cottages ?” 

“Why,” answered the _ sister, 
“surely with one you really love, and 
have chosen, you would not mind in 
what position in life you were! You 
know, my dear Charles, you will have 
to be thrifty, very thrifty. But what 
of that? Ishould not mind it if I 
was in your place.” 

Jenny Bell, opposite, was talking 
away gaily to her neighbour, yet 
moved a little restlessly, for she had 
a sort of instinct of what was being 
spoken ; but Charlotte left the matter 
there. 

The girls, however, were not in- 
clined to leave the matter there, but 
came back to it with zest. They 
wished to know about the dresses, 
presents, lace veils, bridesmaids, and 
what not ; and Charlotte had to take 
up the narrative again. The presents 
filled a room to themselves, into 
which visitors were taken for private 
adoration and admiration. Dressing- 
case from military brother; onyx 
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bracelets from military cousin ; ex- 
quisite Sévres, an afternoon tea- 
service, from Viscount Hartletop ; 
enamel lockets, with initials worked 
in diamonds, for the bridesmaids all 
round—these from the bridegroom. 
And Sir Welbore, so pleased was he 
with the alliance, he had made a 
splendid settlement on the happy 
couple. 

This was all more or less mal 
@ propos, and half the company saw 
it ; but the girls were so eager and 
curious, it never occurred to them. 
But Charlotte was pitiless.. Charlie 
had grown rueful again. 

“‘We shall have none of these fine 
things,” he said. 

“ All vanities,” said hissister ; “ all 
ministering to the pride of the 
family.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and I dare say a 
mere mercenary marriage, arranged, 
as they call it, without a scrap of 
true love on either side.” 

Charlotte shook her head. 

“T can’t say that. No; I never 
saw a pair so attached, not even you 
and poor little Jenny opposite. My 
dear Charles, it doesn’t follow because 
they have all these worldly blessings 
they are to be denied the happiness 
of liking one another; you are not to 
keep all the love for you and your 
Jenny ; that would be a most unfair 
monopoly.” 

Nextday, after lunch, Miss Charlotte 

the steady,sensible girl, who looked 
after the house, cast up accounts, and 
took but little in the way of pleasure 

said she would ride out, and would 
Charlie ride with her? Charlie had 
but newly come in from asort of duty- 
walk with his future bride; but said 
gladly enough he would go. The 
future bride was up in her room 
writing, and from the window saw 
the pair ride by. The bright eyes 
shone brighter, and a curious dis- 
tortion came upon the round, rosy 
face. Jealous? Jealous ofthe sister- 
in-law? Absurd. Yet there is no 
probing the mystery of these love 
emotions—its complications and en- 
tanglements. But she kissed hands 
to them sweetly, and nodded and 
nodded again with the perseverance 
of a Porcelain mandarin, until they 
were well down the avenue, and out 
of sight. 


“Poor Jenny,” said Charlotte. 
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“She is very fond of you. You must 
try and make her happy, Charlie.” 

“ Of course I shall,” said Charles. 

“She must be treated very care- 
fully—delicately, I should say,” con- 
tinued Charlotte (they were walking 
their horses now). “ You won’t mind 
taking a little bit of good advice from 
me—the wise old lady of the family. 
Eh, Charlie? You see her position 
is a peculiar one.” 

“How do you mean?” said the 
youth. “ You know as my wife”—— 

““O, of course,” said she. “But 
you don’t understand. If she is sen- 
sitive—as I know she is—there will be 
an awkwardness about her—her for- 
mer position, you know. And these 
things someway are always borne in 
mind by the world, however insignifi- 
cant the parties.” 

The youth got a little red. Char- 
lotte saw the tip of the ear next her 
kindling. 

“T knowall that very well,” said he. 
“T don’t want to be reminded”—— 

“‘ My dear boy,” said she, “I knew 
you would be cross. But I mean it 


for your good—it will save you end- 


less annoyance afterwards. <A bold, 
manly course will be the best. Laugh 
at the world—make no affectation of 
glossing it over. Speak of it boldly, 
and never be ashamed of what you 
have done.” 

Again the tip of the youth’s ear 
kindled. “But why should I be 
ashamed ?” he said,indignantly. “I 
have done nothing wrong. I thought, 
in these times, it was more to a fellow’s 
credit to pick out the girl of his’--— 

“Of course,” said Charlotte, laugh- 
ing. “The girl of his heart, by all 
means., And by the way—another 
little bit of advice, my own, dearest 
Charlie. You know I mean it for 
your good, and I must speak, if you 
will eat me up for it after’—— 

“Charlotte dear, speak away. You 
have stuck to me all through like a 
brick, and I should be ashamed to say 
a word to you. Go ahead !” 

“What [ wanted to say was—now 
don’t be angry—that I wouldn’t in 
public, you know, before people, be 
getting in rhapsodies about the girl of 
your heart. You are doing very well, 
and what is creditable to you; but 
alas ! the world—the cold, practical 
world—only laughs at anything like 
sentiment ; and I am afraid, accord- 
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ing to its old, heartless creed, thinks 
you are making but a poor business 
of it.” 

There was silence for a long time. 

“There,” said thesister ; I know you 
are angry with me. I was foolish to 
have mentioned it.” 

“No, no,” said Charles ; “but I 
think you mistake. The world is not 
quite so bad as you make out. Ihave 
always been told that a generous 
action is sure in the end” —— 

“To be its own reward, like virtue,” 
she said, smiling. “Is that it? And 
so it shall, Charlie. And depend 
upon it, you will be very happy in 
the midst of little difficulties, and 
the pressure of a limited income. I 
am confident, Charlie,’ she added, 
affectionately, “ when you get a little 
older and steadier, you will battle 
very successfully against any little 
trials you may encounter.” 

Chariis said nothing for a full quar- 
ter of an-kour. He looked gloomily 
down upon his horse’s mane. Coming 
near home, Charlotte said timidly— 

“ Of course you will tell all this to 
the ‘girl of your heart’—eh, Charlie ? 
—that I have been dispiriting and 
discouraging you !—but I think it is 
better you should both be prepared.” 

“ Not I,” said Charles, hastily. “I 
shall say nothing about it. What’s 
the use!” 

“Jenny will only begin looking 
downeast, or crying, perhaps.” 

Jenny was up in her room writing 
still, when the pair returned. And 
the same curious twitch passed across 
her round cheek. Charlie did not go 
into the drawing-room and lounge 
there, as was his habit ; but lit one of 
his Indian cheroots, and went out 
into the garden, where he paced for 
nearly an hour. ‘Towards dinner, he 
heard a soft step on the walk, and 
there was his Jenny in the shep- 
herdess’ hat, stealing towards him. 
They walked together up and down, 
Jenny amusing her future lord as best 
she could. She dwelt on the happiness 
that would shortly arrive for both—of 
their plans for housekeeping and _in- 
ternal order—for she really had a 
very pretty talent for picture-drawing 
and castle-building. ‘Thus she gra- 
dually warmed him up into some- 
thing like a little enthusiasm. 

“ Charlotte,’ she said, when he 
proposed going in—it was /e proposed 
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it—“yoursister Charlotte—sheis very 
fond of you, oh, so fond—so good, so 
noble, so devoted !” 

“Yes,” said he ; “she does like me, 
I believe.” 

“ Ah, she likes vow,” said Jenny. 

“ And likes you,” said he. 

Jenny shook her head. 

“Tmpossible,’ she said; “how 
could she? She has grand ideas 
about the dignity of your family. 
She wishes to see them raised yet 
higher in the world, and she looks 
on me, naturally enough, as one who 
has fatally interfered with that. Oh, 
dear Charles, I am very unfortunate, 
very unhappy.” 

Charles soothed her. 

“She is ambitious,’ Jenny went 
on; “naturally so. She would wish 
to advance your family, and cannot 
understand those who are content 
with a little, and mere domestic 
peace. Iadmire her splendid nature, 
and wish I could be like her; but I 
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cannot. I do not care for those 
things.” 

The youth was then thinking of 
what his sister had said during their 
ride. 

“Oh! that is all very well, Jenny,” 
he said, “ but we shall have to rough 
it, they tell me—to save a little, you 
know, and look after every penny.” 

Jenny smiled and gave a curious 
look. 

“T know it Jenny,” he said. 

Jenny sighed. “No wonder they 
are cast down,” she said, “and take 
a gloomy view ; / should, were I in 
their place, and so would every 
woman. Let us go in now, Charles.” 

Charles was very affectionate, even 
demonstrative, all the rest of that 
day, to his love, and looked a little 
distrustfully at the wise sister. To 
Jenny herself, the wise sister was 
specially delicate, considerate, and 
attentive. 


XIV. 


CHARLOTTE VERSUS JENNY! 


Arter breakfast the next day, she 
called him over—‘ Papa wants to 
speak with you,” she said, “in his 
room. Iam to go too.” ° 
“Oh! I know,” the youth sighed, 
going to sermonize. Surely, what's 
the use now?” 

“You shall hear,” said the wise 
sister. “Come!” and they went out 
together. 

Jenny looked after them from her 
desk, and a quick flash of distrust 
passed over her face. And yet, how 
little she knew the wise sister ! 

For she would have heard Mr. 
Franklyn saying to his son earnestly, 
“Charles, I want to speak with you. 
This business is going on a little too 
long. It is a very important step 
you are taking, and must be treated 
seriously. I opposed it at first, but 
now that you have my consent, we 
must act like men about it. What 
day are you prepared to fix ?” 

“Yes, Charles,” said the wise girl ; 
“ vou know papa has to arrange all his 
affairs, subject to this step.” 

“Would you like this day three 
months ?” said Mr. Franklyn. “ That 
would give you ample time.” 


“ 


There are some curious natures who 
do not like being pushed, ever so 
gently, into any step, even if they 
have an inclination for that particular 
step. The youth’s countenance fell, 
for he had this special repugnance. 

“But surely,” he “ father 
there is no hurry.” 

“There is,” said his father ; “besides 
it is only due to the person you have 
chosen. She is to be your wife, and 
we must show her the same respect 
as though she were chosen from the 
nobility.” 

Charlotte approved this speech, as 
being in exactly the key that she 
would have put it. 

“We must treat her the same,” 
she repeated, “as though she were 
our sister.” 

“Tn fact, I think three weeks would 
not be too soon Charles,” said the 
father; “there are no reasons for 
delay, no heavy settlements—no. 
In fact it will be quite private. There 
is no need for any state or flourish.” 

Here Charlotte sighed. 

“So, shall we say three weeks? I 
will engage that Mr. Crowle will not 
delay you.” 


said, 
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“T see,” said the youth, bitterly ; 
“you wish to huddle me out of the 
way, as quickly as possible—I and my 
marriage. You wish to get rid of us. 
And yet, let me tell you, it is your 
own fault—all— for you were always 
telling me not to value money for its 
own sake, and all that sort of thing, 
and here now, I choose a good and 
virtuous girl” —— 

“* My dear boy,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
mildly, “you have done well, not as 
well as I could wish, but still all will 
turn out well I trust.” 

“Then, again, what are all these 
hints about ruin and misfortune? I’m 
sure I was always led to think we 
were well off—splendidly off; and 
now it turns out”—— 

“You were warned in time, Charles ; 
it is too latenow. Three weeks—this 
day three weeks. Go and speak to 
Jenny about it.” 

The youth went, but not to speak 
to Jenny. He took his hat and 
stick, and went out—wandered about 
moodily for some hours, slashing 
branches and bushes impatiently. It 
is wonderful what a world of destruc- 
tion he did during that time. 

Two days went over from that day. 
The third brought young Mr. Charles 
a letter from his army agent. Would 
he be inclined to enter into a treaty 
for an exchange? There was Lieu- 
tenant Cogdyse, for whom the moral 
temperature of his own corps had 
grown too close, and which he was 
willing to exchange for the more 
stifling physical air of India. There 
were pecuniary advantages too in the 
transaction on the side of the youth. 
It was very unexpected and very 
little looked for ; so henceforth there 
was an end of going out to the tropics 
and dying there. Thisawkward alter- 
native was cut off, which was a relief. 
Yet strange to say, he did not mention 
the proposal to any one, for that day 
at least, but kept the letter carefully 
in his pocket. The fact was, this 
Charles was no more than a boy—a 
mere boy. But half adozen yearsago— 
he was greedy for a toy, and within 
an hour was breaking it up. 

Jenny Bell, we may be pretty sure, 
asked him concerning that interview 


in Mr. Franklyn’s parlour. There 
should always be strict confidence 
between lovers. He told her eagerly ; 
then seeing that he came out of it a 
little awkwardly, as one who was not 
too eager to hurry on the marriage, 
he stopped and grew embarrassed. 

“They were in such a tremendous 
hurry, Jenny, for it—you know there 
is no need for our rushing into a 
thing of this sort. I must look about 
me. I must have time—it’s very 
hard ;” and he got red and confused. 

“And your sister,” said Jenny, “she 
was naturally anxious we should wait 
a little? So I thought.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “she 
was most eager for it.” 

“ Ah,” said Jenny, “so I thought 
—so I thought; naturally so.” 

The youth did not see this little 
contradiction in his Jenny’s reception 
of his news, for to say the truth he 
had not a very logical mind. 

“ Anddon’t youthink, Charles, dear,” 
said Jenny, in a very wheedling way, 
“it would be about prudent to follow 
our dear Charlotte’s advice for your 
own sake, leaving me out of the ques- 
tion? I can see, dearest Charles, that 
in this house, just at this moment, 
you are——what shall I say —uncom- 
fortable—in a sort of doubtful way. 
Consider it now, just for your own 
sake.” 

The youth coloured up. “ What, 
are you at it too? What are you all 
persecuting me for in this way? I 
must say | didn’t expect it, after all 
the sacrifices I have’”— 

He stopped, and indeed would have 
been a brute to go on, for there came 
from the now outraged Jenny a sigh 

such a sigh! She sank down on a 
chair and turned away her face. 

The youth’s heart was touched. 
“ Forgive me, Jenny,” he said ; “ they 
worry me so. There—there now—I 
didn’t mean it.” 

Jenny got cheerful in a moment, 
for she had wonderful control in her 
emotions, and she saw, perhaps, that 
the duty of soothing was fatiguing 
her young lover. They made it up, 
but he went his way thoughtfully, as 

yas his wont, out into the open air, 
as had latterly become his fancy. 
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PART I. 


Tue life of Catullus, like those of the 
earlier Latin writers who flourished 
before the race of anecdote collectors 
who appeared during the Augustine 
period, has passed almost wholly un- 
recorded by the muse of biography. 
Of the first satirists, epists, and dra- 
matic poets, we know scarcely any- 
thing, and such data as exist respect- 
ing the first Lyric poet of Rome might 
be concentrated within the space of 
an epitaph. When we have stated 
that he was born at Verona (87, B.c.), 
the scion of a patrician family ;—that 
at the invitation of Manlius, one of 
the last of the illustrious Torquati, 
he became resident in Rome in his 
twentieth year ;—that at a later, but 
uncertain period, he accompanied 
Memmius, who was appointed Pro- 
consul of Bithynia, to that province, 
and passed several years in the Asian 
cities ;—that on his return, little im- 
proved in fortune, he resided alter- 
nately in the capital, at Tibur, and 
on an estate he possessed on the Sir- 
mian peninsula in Lake Benachus ;—* 
that he had a mistress, supposed to 
be the sister of Clodius, to whom he 
has addressed many poems under the 
name of Lesbia, in honour, as Vossius 
conjectures, of the Lesbian Sappho, 
whose verses he delighted to imitate; 
and that he died in the prime of man- 
hood (47, B.c.), we have well-nigh 
exhausted such authentic data as 
remain respecting his career. 
Instead, therefore, of indulging in 
wearisome discussion on such few 
facts connected with his life as 
scholiasts have gleaned from the 
pages of contemporary and succeedent 
writers, let us pursue the more agree- 
able task of presenting a few slight 
etchings of his epoch, the localities 
which he visited and in which he re- 
sided, and of the life of this remote 
period in Italy and Asia; and then, 
offering a brief estimate of his genius, 
superadd a few freely-translated ren- 
derings from such poems as appear 
most meritorious ae illustrative. 
Our selections from the verses of 
Catullus do not, in all instances, 
assume to be literal translations of 


the original; if the writer has pre- 
served the meaning and spirit, he has 
fulfilled the object he had in view. 
English literature, as yet, is singularly 
deficient in good poetic translations 
from the classic authors, all of whom 
have lost their antique air in their 
modern dress, a circumstance for 
which there are many causes ;—first, 
the want of conformity between the 
genius of the translators and their 
originals; secondly, the diverse char- 
acter of the respective languages : in 
English, the grammatical construction 
is logical; in Greek and Latin, ima- 
ginative ; add to this, the simplicity, 
alternately charming and austere, 
which, in festal or graver composi- 
tions, distinguishes the antique cast of 
mind, and the metrical peculiarities 
of the poems written in the ancient 
tongues. Were translations elabo- 
rated in the metres of the Grecian 
and Roman poets, they would at least 
exhibit the antique verisimilitude de- 
pendent on similarity of form, but 
for the above reasons immense diftfi- 
culties attend their execution, even 
were the writers equal in genius, and 
capable of treating their subject with 
the same fresh grasp, insight, and 
creative spontaneity with which the 
original author was inspired. The 
best effects, indeed, which translators 
of Grecian and Roman poetry, work- 
ing under the natural obstacles allud- 
ed to, can produce, will be found to re- 
semble the music of a lyre or trumpet 
imitated on an inferior instrument. 


HISTORIC PRELUDE. 
THE period in which Catullus, 
quitting his birthplace, Verona, took 
up his residence in Rome (67, B.c.), 
was one in which tlie great city pre- 
sented an aspect of more than ordinary 
turbulence, misery, and splendour. 
The intestine disorganization of 
society, resulting from the servile and 
social wars, was still everywhere ap- 
parent. A licentious soldiery, the 
disbanded armies of Pompey, en- 
riched with the plunder of Greece 
and Asia, thronged the city, and in- 
fused their spirit into the great body 
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of the citizens. The tyranny of the 
knights and nobles was at its height, 
and the hatred of the vast servile 
population, who had lately become 
aware of their dangerous power, only 
awaited the direction of a leading 
mind to impel them once more into 
revolution. The wars of centuries, 
and especially those of years imme- 
diately preceding, had more than de- 
cimated the stern, strong Latin race, 
whose valorous virtues had created 
and preserved the republic; Rome 
had become a colony of the nations 
she conquered; and the perpetual 
problem presented to her governing 
class, was to retain their existence by 
alternately draining off in external 
wars, and amusing with feasts, shows, 
and largesse, the immense community 
of slaves, which already constituted 
the bulk of her people, and the fierce 
plebs, by whom they were surrounded. 
Festa, forca, farina—such was the 
programme of domestic government. 

Never, perhaps, had time witnessed 
in one city so many discordant and 
dangerous elements, so many races, 
religions, modes and customs of life, 
mingling and contrasting, as the 


rude old Capital of Victory then ex- 


hibited. There might be seen crowds 
of lively Greek adventurers, sophists, 
painters, sculptors, rhetoricians, 
crowding the gardens and porticoes, 
and scarcely restraining their con- 
tempt for the barbarian civilization 
of their conquerors ; there, too, hosts 
of Orientals who had flocked to Rome 
after the Mithridatic wars, and those 
of Judea ;-—-Egyptians, Armenians, 
Medians, captives and traffickers from 
the borders of the Euxine and Cas- 
pian, from the shores of Africa and 
the Indian sea. There the dusk- 
faced tributary prince of Asia, 
glittering in silk and jewels, poane in 
his litter to the temple of Cybele 
along the Sacred Way ; among whose 
white-robed multitudes might be 
seen the black Phoenician merchant 


hastening to the Forum ; the priest of 
Memphis pacing toward the shrine of 


Anubis ; the rude Cilician pirate ; the 
savage Scythian shepherd, the gigan- 
tic Gaulish gladiator, yellow-haired 
and blue-eyed, seamed with the blows 
of the cestus or claws of the lion, 
strutting to some wine-shop near the 
amphitheatre, and chattering to his 
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half-naked comrade in the uncouth 
accents of the Celt; there the viva- 
cious Iberian, clothed in bracche and 
plaid scarf; the savage Briton, tattooed 
with blue war-paint; there some 
stately senator on his way to the 

Capitol,—some jocose tribune chat- 
ting to a mob, or some knight or noble, 
horsed or in ‘ch: 1riot, cuarded by his 
band of slaves, proceeding to the 
theatre or Campus Martius. 

Among the leading men, all « 
whom foresaw the approach ¢ of ¢ 
crisis, in which the government of 
the state would fall to the lot of the 
most powerful, might be seen Pompey, 


just returned in all the pomp of 


glory from his naval victories in the 
Propontis, the Syrian and Mediter- 
ranean seas, along whose coasts he 
had exterminated those pirate hordes 
which formed the residue of the 
terrible armies of Mithridates ;—the 
lively Cicero with grave, symmetrical 
brow and versatile eyes, the type of 
yenius and vanity ;—Crassus also, 
obese and pompous, rolling past in 
his chariot, covered with sumptuous 
draperies, and contemptuously confi- 
dent that Rome must soon succumb 
to the omnipotency of money; yon- 
der bent figure, with square fiat 
head and disdainful lip, garbed in a 
toga ostentatiously patched, who just 
now emerges from the shadow of a 
temple wall, is Cato, the type of old 
Roman character—a man who, as 
Paterculus says, seemed virtue itself 

who never acted nobly for fame’s 
sake, but because he could not do 
otherwise ;—Cato, to whom that only 
appeared rational which was just, and 
who, as he was inaccessible to vice, 
had fortune always in his power. 
There are also many other men who 
typify the stormy declinatium of the 
republican age. Through yonder 
gloomy street, whose vast piles of 
poverty-stricken houses form the 
habitations of the slavesand reprobate 
refuse of Rome, behold yonder man 
with bloodshot eyes and desperate, 
despairing face, move with slow un- 
certain step—it is Cataline. Watching 
and wine, however, have not abated 
the energy of his iron frame, and he 
is on his way to the Capitoline, prim- 
ed with some incendiary harangue. 
See*-—a tall figure with pale withered 
face and blac k sparkling eyes is 
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ascending the hundred steps to the 
Senate house, a tribune and priest on 
either side, both of whom he is enter- 
taining with promises and flattery. 
It is Cesar, friend of Cicero, favourite 
of the people ; foe of the optimates 
and equites, as yet he is but Pontifex 
Maximus, but in a little time he will 
gain the appointment of his province, 
and by conquering the barbarian 
West, achieve his long contemplated 
project of subjugating Rome, and so 
grasping the sceptre of the world. 
Let us follow those groups of white- 
robed figures who are ascending the 
hundred steps which lead to the old 
Senate house of Rome on the Capito- 
line, and from this, the highest of the 
seven hills, take a coup dil of the 
city, which still massed upon and 
around the Capitoline, Quirinal, 
Aventine, and Palatine ridges, strag- 
gles away over the Coelian, Esquiline, 
and Pincian. Immediately beneath 
rise the temples of Jove, Juno, Min- 
erva-—pillared structures, of greater 
magnitude than those of Greece, but 
less noble in their architecture and 
ornamentation. | Numerous public 
buildings cover the Capitoline, whose 
precipitous sides still give the charac- 
ter of a fastness to the old cradle of 
the gens Togata: underneath, to the 
east, is the Triumphal Gate ; to the 
south, still crested by a patch of 
dark wood, the precipitous sides of 
the Tarpeian rock, from whose summit 
the river is seen hurrying turbidly 
under its five bridges, and encircling 
the Tiburine island ; while beyond 
stretch the undulating crests of the 
Janiculine, intersected by ravines and 
rugged valleys, shadowed by patches 
of forest, and covered with an over- 
growth of wild boscage; and still 
further to the south the Vatican, bare 
and gray. That open pillared space 
between the Capitoline and Palatine 
is the Forum, with its arched porticoes 
and rows of shops, thronged by the 
greasy masses of the plebs, and above 
ranges of judgment halls, basilica, 
and other structures of the common- 
wealth. From this spot extend the 
great roads which only terminate 
with the limits of Roman conquests ; 
that to the west reaches to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules ; that to the north 
passes to Thrace, Syria, and the Eu- 
phrates. They are raised above the 
plain, and are dotted with inns, each 
a day’s journey apart, fromeach. To 
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the north-west, between the Flami- 
nian Way, which extends along the 
garden-covered Pincian and Quirinal 
hills and the river, spaces the Campus 
Martius, in which companies of sol- 
diers and groups of Roman youth 
are performing their evolutions and 
engaged in athletic exercises, and 
from which the plumed smoke of 
several funeral pyres ascends the hot 
clear sky. ‘To the north-east the 
spacious Campagna, crossed by roads 
and aqueducts, spotted with sheep- 
drifted pastures, and sprinkled with 
white villages and villas, extends its 
purple undulations to the Volscian 
and Sabine hills. To the north the 
wnbrageous Tiburine uplands; beyond 
the keen purple edges of the Apen- 
nines. To the east and north the 
Sabine mountains and steep, gray 
Soracte. To the south-east the Alban 
mountains, with leafy Algidus and 
Nemi, and numerous white villages 
chief among them Tusculum—scatter- 
ed over their sides and summits. 

The chief bustle of the city is 
confined to its western districts ; a 
ceaseless din rises from the crowded 
Suburra ; hundreds of waggons, char- 
iots, and litters are passing between 
the piles of lofty houses, and from the 
river side is heard the clamour of 
boatmen and sailors, while rural quiet 
reigns on the more distant hills, whose 
groves and gardens repose airily in 
the sunshine. 

There, along the Via Latina, a mar- 
riage train, with flutes and timbrels, 
precedes the bride in her flame- 
coloured veil; there goes a funeral 
procession, likewise headed by musi- 
cians. Beneath the monument of 
Marius, a tribune is addressing the 
people ; there some senator marches 
stately along, attended by his guard 
of lictors. The Forum is crowded 
with a motley population. There, ina 
wooden enclosure, a number of slaves, 
Africans, Gauls, and Germans, with 
chalked feet, are exposed for sale ; 
there a shipwrecked wretch, with a 
picture of his disaster on his back, 
appeals for alms to the crowd hurry- 
ing to the circus, by whose portal a 
cluster of women from the Orontes 
are seen in flowing robes and painted 
mitres. Hark to the rattle of the 
drums beaten by that disordered 
throng advancing to the temple of 
Cybele—that shout is from the Circus 
Maximus, where the rapid charioteers 
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are contending in the race ;—another! 
—it is from the amphitheatre. Hark 
how the circling cheers re-echo as the 
fierce tumultuous assembly, with up- 
turned thumbs, devote a gladiator to 
death! Yonder, too, may be seen 
some white-stoled matron proceeding 
in her litter to the temple of Juno to 
pray for an heir; yonder, along the 
Via Sacra, swaggers a Roman dandy, 
smooth-shaven, white-robed, stream- 
ing with unguents, with hair shorter 
than his eyebrows, sweating under the 
weight of his summer ring, followed 
by a pack of fierce Molossian dogs. 
The hot day domes oppressively over 
the city, but in the neighbouring 
country the air breathes fresh from 
the snowy-crested Apennines, and the 
first fig colours in the heat. 


BITHYNIA. 


* BrruyntiA, at the period when Catul- 
lus visited that Roman dependency, 
must have presented a singular and 
interesting union of Western and 
Asiatic life, of Greek civilization, and 
barbaric Oriental luxury. To the west, 
along the Troad, the Tucrian race, 
who perished in the conflict between 
Asia and Europe, had been succeeded 
by Ionian colonies. Long before that 
period, however, Greek migration had 
covered the country and coasts as far 
as Caria with Achaian and Doric 
cities, and Hellenized the Bithynians, 
who were originally a Thracian peo- 
ple (the Thyni), occupying the region 
as far as Nicomedia. Bithynia also 
was the seat of an extensive Gaulish 
colonization, which commenced 230 
B.c., contemporary with the invasion 
of Rome under Brennus, and which 
reached north and south between 
Olympus and Caria. Among the 
tribes were the Tectosages, the Tolisto- 
bogi, and Trocmi, and it was by 
banding this people, who long resisted 
the influence of Greek civilization, 
into his armies, that Nicomedes, whose 
authority was originally limited to 
the northern principality which bears 
his name, extended his power as far 
as Prusa and Scamburus. In Upper 
Phrygia, also, the Gauls had long been 
established ; and there retained their 
customs and language for many ages. 
It was to the descendants of this 
“ stiff-necked” people that St. Paul 
addressed his epistle; who, even in the 
epoch of St. Jerome, appear to have 
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retained a national existence among 
the populations of western Asia. 
Thus in the age of Catullus, while 
commerce was in the hands of the 
Greeks and Orientals, and govern- 
ment in that of the Romans, the 
Gauls constituted the native army of 
Bithynia. 

Judging from the accounts of tra- 
vellers, Bithynia must be a beautiful 
country. Its physical features are 
those of smooth, level, green plains, 
intervalled by limestone mountains, 
which rise like islands from a sea of 
verdure; those tothe east covered with 
forests of birch, bay, and oak ; to the 
west with thickets of rhododendron, 
oleander, arbutus, myrtle, box, and 
cistus, while the ground is covered 
with a perpetual carpet of violet, 
crocus, primrose, and anemony. The 
grandest scenery is near the Olympic 
chain, on the northern slope of whose 
stupendous snow-topped pyramid, the 
city of Prusa, watered on the east 
by the river Hortensius, stood. In 
ancient times Prusa, which wasfamous 
for its warm springs, rivalled the 
other Bithynian cities, Lampascus, 
Nicea,and Nicomedia, in magnificence. 
One can fancy the effect of this sump- 
tuous city, with its amphitheatre 
fronting the harbour, its great necro- 
polis above the river; its multitude of 
temples, baths, libraries, in the snowy 
marble architecture of Greece, em- 
bosomed in the groves of the lower 
slope, and calmly resting in the sub- 
lime presence of the great mountain ; 

its cultivated plain to the north in- 
tersected by long roads,and crossed by 
longranges of aqueduct arches ;—over- 
head, the snowy valleys of Olympus, 
reflecting every hue of the sky, and 
pencilled with rose, gold, and azure 
shadows. Let us endeavour to recon- 
struct a panorama of Prusa and its 
life in those old days, and take a 
glimpse of its streets and population 
at the period when Catullus was 
resident therein. 


BITHYNIAN SCENE. 


YonpER, by the fountain, under the 
steps of the Forum, a number of mer- 
chants from the coasts and the cities 
of the interior,—Cilicians, Cappado- 
cians, Pamphylians, in long robes, 
with jewels sparkling in their ears 
and on their hands,—arranging their 
barter of corn, fruit, or wool, converse 
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gravely under the heavy glare of the 
noon. Yonder, plod a couple of long- 
haired and bearded slaves, carrying 
water to the house of the Roman 
magnate, where the porter, chained 
to a pillar, and surrounded by fierce 
dogs which alike guardian the ves- 
tibule, yawns drowsily in the heat. 
Along the colonnaded street leading to 
the river, a throng of young Greeks 
and Romans, tedad to the embassy 
of Prusa, are pacing towards the 
amphitheatre above the harbour, in 
their white robes edged with purple. 
He with the dark Etruscan face and 
bright, cruel eyes, is about to pit a 
gladiator he has purchased against a 
Numidian lion, the property of a 
compatriot ; and as they pass along 
they stake a diamond, a slave, or 
equipage, on the result of the contest. 
But the Greeks, of whom Juvenal said 
that they were by nature comedians, 
make witticisms instead of bets,—for 
they are richer in sentences than 
sesterces. Yonder bloated, apathetic- 
looking youth, who rests on the arm 
of the subtle Athenian, however, is of 
different disposition, and cares little 
for the battles of the arena. He isa 
Sybarite, and prefers the pleasures of 
the triclinium to any the circus can 
afford ; an epicure, proud of his taste ; 
a learned gastronom, cunning to ana- 
lyse and expound the components of 
the most recondite-dish ; one who can 
detect the juice of the female thrush 
at first taste, and deliver an unerring 
judgment on the sauce for a sturgeon, 
or the flavour of a goose’s liver. His 
splendid dress is disordered, as though 
he had just risen from a noonday 
revel; and he exchanges ideas with 
his comrade as they proceed, upon the 
respective merits of Sicilian and 
Asiatic cookery. Just now he has 
been describing a nightingale he had 
purchased that morning at a higher 
price than he had paid for his favourite 
slave. His friend is a toper, but a 
man of taste in his way—learned in 
vintages—a traveller to whom the 
vineyards of the earth are its greatest 
attraction—judicious in his estimate 
of Chian and Falernian—a quiet cri- 
tic on Asiatic wines. The Greeks, 
adroit and polished, hardly restrain 
their contempt for their Roman com- 

anions, whom they account as rich 

arbarians, or as a finished Parisian 
might regard an opulent visitor from 
Carolina. See how insensibly that 
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epigram from Aristophanes, which one 
of them has so neatly and appro- 
priately quoted, has fallen on the ear of 
the proud and stupid Roman. Their 
slaves, carrying cloaks and cushions, 
follow them down the arcade of palm 
trees, which skirt the marble street. 

And now they have entered the 
pillared market-place, thronged with 
shadowy bazaars, in whose porti- 
coes Egyptian linens, grain from 
Taurica, robes from Persia, jewelled 
cups, jars, and weapons from Damas- 
cus, confectionary, furs, ice—aroma- 
tics from the spiceries of India, per- 
fumes from Arabia, and other motley 
admixtures of Asiatic merchandise, 
areexhibited. By theplain-shadowed 
fountain in the centre of the square, 
groups of bright-eyed Greek flower 
and fruit girls, offer their fragrant 
wares for sale—gracefully presiding 
over their wicker baskets, piled with 
luscious heaps of grapes, green figs, 
apricots, Syrian roses, lilies, ama- 
ranths, and violets from the gardens 
of the surrounding country. Occa- 
sionally a slave stops to make a pur- 
chase, now a child, who pay for the 
articles they affect in multitudes of 
those small brass and silver coins 
which Aristophanes likens to the 
scales of fishes; and Zeno, toa dis- 
course composed of rustic phrases and 
refined epithets. In other porches of 
the shadowy market-place, appear an 
array of commodities only purchas- 
able in gold, bronzes of Corinth, glass 
bowls and goblets of Egypt, the 
aureate stuffs of Elis, the purple of 
Tyre, carpets of Chalcedon, cushions 
filled with the swans’-down of Anyles, 
vasks and amphorv of various wines 
from that of the Thracian vineyards, 
which the poets said tasted of the 
sunrise, to the aged juice, sweetened 
by the sun of the Nile, which grew 
weak and flavourless in winter, but 
recovered its exquisite spirit at the 
rise of the dog-star. 

Where the great highway crosses 
the city, the group encounter long 
trains of camels, loaden with sheaves 
of cinnamon, and skin-covered baskets 
of myrrh and frankincense. Sump- 
tuous cars, drawn by the white mules 
of Sicyon, with gilded reins, and dra- 
peries of precious furs, roll along to- 
ward the amphitheatre, whither a 
motley multitude are flocking—lively 
Lydians, gay Greeks and Gallatians, 
yellow-haired Gauls, and dark-faced 
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Romans. ThereaJewish trader, arriv- 
edin Prusa to make interest with the 
Roman Proconsul, bows to theground 
as they proceed. From yonder dusky 
window, embraced by the arm of the 
Syrian vine, heavy with grapes, a girl 
utters some laughing sentence, and 
shakes her scarlet slipper at them as 
they pass. At the fountain outside 
the amphitheatre, the gladiators are 
washing their wounds, their white 
flesh stripped, with blood glittering in 
the fierce sunlight. Hark! from within 
to the roar of the lion, mingled with 
the tumultuous applause of the spec- 
tators. Or, hark again! turning to 
yon myrtle-shadowed passage leading 
to the sea—tis a group of Greek 
maidens singing a song of Sappho, 
the central figure crowned with 
amaranth blossoms, leading the har- 
mony, as she touches, with white 
fingers, her small, red, triangular lyre. 
Below, on the edge of the green shore, 
afaint pillar of smokerises—a band of 
Af®gean mariners are offering a sacri- 
fice to the sea ere they embark ; 
brightly the pine-wood burns, but 
brighter now, as one of them throws 
a vase of frankincense on the flame. 


THE “ ATYS.” 


WE may here introduce the “ Atys,” 
a dithyrambic song of the priests of 


Cybele—a poem which Catullus 
either translated from the Greek, or 
which, as its original vigour seems to 
indicate, he composed after hearing 
the legend sung by the votaries of the 
deity, in some of the Bithynian tem- 
ples. Phrygia is supposed to have 
been the original seat of the worship 
of Cybele, as the name of its priests, 
Galli—so called from a river in that 
country— testify; but it subsequently 
spread through Thrace, Egypt, Greece, 
and even in Rome. Cybelean shrines 
abounded in the neighbourhood of all 
the cities of Asia-Minor, in which 
Pessinus, on Mount Dyndmus, was 
the chief seat. They were chiefly 
erected in dense groves and forests 

huge structures of rude Cyclopean 
architecture, circular in form (like 
the Druid cirque), while in the midst 
of each rose the colossal figure of the 
Mater Deorum, in black marble—her 
turreted crown emblemizing the cities 
of the earth. The worship of the 
deity, which is possibly one of the 
earliest forms of Asian paganism, was 
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intended to illustrate the rites of 
agriculture, of which it may be called 
the religion. Nothing could be more 
sombre, strange, and uncouth than its 
orgiastic ceremonial. Around the 
altar in each temple, on which the 
pine-wood pyre blazed furiously, lay a 
lion, tame and unchained, to indi- 
cate that the most savage creatures 
of the earth can be subjugated by 
human power, the Cybelean priests 
and priestesses, the wild Galles and 
Corybantes, respectively dressed in 
skins like shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, and armed with bucklers and 
spears, executed frantic dances, under 
the influence of intoxicating potions— 
furiously clashing their timbrels, ut- 
tering piercing cries, and trampling 
upon and rolling over each other on 
the ground—thus representing, in 
pantomime, the upturning of theearth 
by the plough, and the clash of agri- 
cultural implements. The “ Atys” of 
Catullus is the only poem of anti- 
quity (of which Gibbon considered 
it the most valuable relic) in which 
any of the legends connected with the 
worship of Cybele has been pre- 
served ; and the Galliambic metre in 
which it is written, well represents, 
in the hurried, impetuous beat of its 
rhythmus, the spirit and movement 
of the votaries of Cybele, while per- 
forming their orgiastic rites. As Gal- 
liambic form is very difficult to sus- 
tain in English, metrically at least, if 
not in spirit :— 


“Super alta vectus Atys, celeri rate maria, 

Phrygium nemus citato cupide pede 
tetigit, 

Adiit que opaca sedens redimita loca des.” 


“Over the great, gray ocean, Atys in his 
wet bark swiftly wafted, 
With footstep ardent, treading by the 
wild shore, fired with moving, 
Hears the shadowy sound umbrageous of 
Cybele’s awesome mansion,” &c. 


We have preferred to render it in 
English hexameter. Aristotle states 
that double words are best suited to 
dithyrambic poetry—a rule Catullus 
has several times followed, in the 
“ Atys,” for instance :— 

“ Ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemori- 

vagus. 


THE ATYS OF CATULLUS. 
** Young Atys, borne within his rapid barque 


Along the vasty seas, has touched at 
length 
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Where shadows the deep-wooded Phry- 
gian shore ; 

And awe-struck hears the wide umbra- 
geous sound 

* Of regions circling Cybele’s dread throne: 

There wandering, with the sorcery of the 
clime 

Madly imbued, beneath a skyey cliff, 

The boy performs the sacrificial rite 

Of the great goddess. Seized with fury 
then, 

And gazing round on the wild earth, he 
takes 

The clashing cymbal in his snowy hands, 

And sings, while all the air is shook with 
sound :— 


‘** Rise, comrades, rise! ascend with me 

the hills 

Where Galla dwells—where Dindymene 
reigns, 

Mistress of wandering flocks: as exiles 
we, 

Seeking new homes, shall follow where 
I lead, 

Far from the gray wasteof the angry sea, 

And love, as treacherous as its rosy calm. 

To battle error is the hero's right ; 

But slow delays emasculate the soul : 

Rise! let us go together; in yon vale 

Whose mighty crags look o’er a world of 
woods, 

Great Cybele in leafy darkness reigns. 

There mingles with the cymbal in the 
gloom 

Voices divine: there blasts the echoing 
trump 

To endless answerings from rock and 
grove: 

There breathes the minstrel Phryx upon 
his reed 

Slow melodies the live-long day: around 

Great Meenads rest their ivy-crowned 
heads, 

Tired with the tumult, while the sacred 
rites 

Move stormily along to piercing cries; 

And wandering troups, with inspiration 
fired, 

Follow the goddess as she flies, and throng 

Tumultuous. Hence, then, my compa- 
nions, hence ; 

I leading, let us seek the sacred grove, 

There mingle in companionship with gods, 

And beat the shadowed ground in glow- 
ing dance !” 


“ As thus to his companions Atys sung, 

A-sudden, through the silence of the 
woods 

The bacchant chant is yelled by trem- 
bling tongues. 

Far off they hear the trumpet lightly 
blown, 

The hollow cymbals clashing in the 
gloom ; 

While rushing through the leaves, the 
Meenad throng 
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Across the Idean pastures green advance 

Savage and swift: while the poor Atys, 
now 

All terror-tame, springs through the 
forest skirt 

Before that cymbal'd company, as flies 

The youthful steer avoiding the dull yoke. 

Rapidly Galla’s flashing feet pursue, 

Rapidly follow the tumultuous train, 

And soon arrived the Cybelean shrine, 

Wearied with stormy labour, sink to rest. 

Their burning brains are shadowed in the 
calm, 

Silence broods round at length, and on 
the lids 

Of fiery gazing orbs falls languid sleep, 

Kissing them into darkness, while around 

In dreamy star gloom breathe their slum- 
brous souls. 


** But when the golden sun along the shores 


Rose through the morning gray, and 
circling smote 
The rolling ridges of the steel-dark sea, 
Chasing the shadows of the lagging night 
With his swift coursers, gentle sleep at 
length 
Fled th’ o’erwearied Atys. To her breast 
Pasithea clasped the boy, surprised; 
while he 
Returned the trembling pressure, scarce 
awake. 
But when clear consciousness possessed 
his soul, 
And he beheld, unhappy and alone, 
The savage place, nor one companion 
near, 
With sorrow-stricken heart he burst 
away, 
And sought the shore. Thence, looking 
with sad eyes 
Upon the sailless sea, he sobbed aloud, 
All lonely, gazing toward his native 
land:— 


“¢QOh land that gave me birth, dear distant 


home, 

All wretched I, relinquishing thee, strewed 

The shore with tears, and as some fugitive 
slave 

Cries to his lord, here at the shadowing 
foot 

Of Ida’s grove, I cast myself forlorn, 

Like some poor steer, that in a lion's 
cave 

Seeks shelter from the snow. Alas, 
alas ! 

To what wild region have I strayed; oh 
where, 

Beloved country, do I find me thrown! 

Oh native shore, beneath what space of 
blue 

Shall I imagine me, that thou art placed? 

Here, while my mind, a little little while, 

Filled with thy memory, forgets its 
storms, 

Mine eyes strain toward thee o'er the 
vacant seas. 

36 
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steeps, 
For ever thy sad exile? ever lost 
To well-remembered fields and happy 
sports, 
“From parents, friends, and kindred, far 
: away! 
O lonely boy! O miserable boy! 
.To wear thy heart in fruitless wild 
regret, 
” And tire the winds with sorrow is thy 
doom ! 
.. .What shape have I not worn—child, 
‘ stripling, man; ~ 
And now a comrade of the monstrous 
gods! 
* Once of the wrestling fields I was the king, 
And vaunted vigorous sinews in the 
sport : 
Once my old hospitable porch was 
thronged 
With. joyous friends; once maidens hung 
my door 
With rosy chaplets, love’s sweet tokens, 
while 
The still gold sunrise slanted o'er my rest ; 
And must I hence be Cybele’s poor 
slave, 
A Meenad minister of savage rites, 
And life-long, rove by Ida’s woods, 
beneath 
Those foreign crags and desolate glooms 
forlorn, 
Where feeds the leafy-browsing stag, and 
prowls 
The wolf amid the hungry dark at 
night? 
Alas! unfriended, anguished, tears alone, 
Tears, and remorseful memories are 
mine!’ 


“Scarce from his rosed lips, dispersedly, 
Those accents melted on the chilly air, 
When Cybele, from out her chariot 
shaft, 

Loosing a lion, struck with mighty hand 

And cruel, on his heaving flanks, and 
cried :-— 

' Up, ruthless beast! rise, monster, and 
away !— 

Drive hither, scared to madness, yonder 
slave, 

Who dares audaciously to fly my sway. 

Up, lash thy swollen sides with furious 

il : 


, 
Savage thyself, oh beast, swing to and fro, 
Thy tawney, twisted main, and make thy 
roar, 
Drown with its sound the sea:’—and 
swift the yoke 
Unclasps. Unshackled springs the crea- 
ture forth, 
Low grommelling, with self-stimulated 


‘ Tage, 
He flies, anid flying roars, and fierce and 


ewilt, 
: es through the thickets in a flinging 
P- . 
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“But when he came where lonely Atys 

stood, 

On the wet verge of the foam-skirted 
beach, 

He sprang—and chased him, terror-mad- 
dened, back. 

There then in forest darkness ever lost, 

The slave of savage gods, remains the 
boy. 


‘““*O Cybele, dread goddess, live and reign 
Amid thy votaries in the mighty woods;— 
O far from thy dread fury be my home,— 
Seize others, madden others,—leave me 
free.’” 


One of the most pleasing of the 
shorter carmina of Catullus is that 
written on the Approach of Spring, 
when, as we gather from it, he pur- 
posed to visit the renowned cities of 
Asia :— 


“ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


“Now comes the sweet spring from afar, 
Borne on the airs of eastern seas, 

And broods above the forest trees, 

*Mid budding leaf and humid star; 

The wind that gently stirs my hair 
Beckons me forth through sun and rains, 
From sultry Phrygia’s placid plains, 

And sweet Nicea’s fruitful air. 

Up, then, Catullus, up and stray 
Toward yonder azure deeps divine, 
Where Asia’s splendrous cities shine 

Close to the dawning ;—up and away ! 

The moving spring is in thy blood, 

And restless grow thy eager feet, 
And bounding throbs thy breast to meet 

The winds and waves of land and flood. 
Farewell thou winter-warm abode, 

And evening friends who mingled there ; 
Those travelling east to Asian air, 
Must part on many a wandering road.” 


Addresses to Spring formed fa- 
vourite subjects with the ancient 
poets, among them Anacreon, whose 
ode may be contrasted with that of 
Catullus :— 


“Now genial Spring appearing, 
The Graces scatter roses. 

How still the main reposes, 
Without one blue-aired wrinkle! 
See how the duck is diving, 
See how the bees are hiving, 

See how the midges twinkle; 
See how the crane is winging, 
Hark how the lark is singing, 
While radiantly cheering 
The full-orbed sun is nearing. 
From heaven’s azure portals 
The clouds have cleared away, 
And in the blaze of day, 
Beam forth the works of mortals. 
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Earth glows wit fruitage mellow, 
And swells the olive yellow. 
The wine god’s fount is crowned, 
And o'er the fertile ground, 

From which they’re richly nourished, 
Amid the flooding lustre, 
Each heavy drooping cluster 

*Mid branch and leaf has flourished.” 


Besides Prusa, several of the other 
Bithynian cities—Apceniea, Cias, 
Chalcedon, and Lampascus, rivalled 
the capital, Nicomedia, in the magni- 
ficence of their temples, libraries, 
thermee, all of which were richly em- 
bellished with statuary and paintings. 
Even the lavera, as we read, were 
formed of precious marbles, supplied 
with perfumed waters, and illumi- 
nated with lamps of crystal. In the 
age of Catullus, Bithynia must have 
presented a ceaseless succession of in- 
teresting and gorgeous scenes. Beau- 
tiful must have been the effects of 
those white-pillared cities under the 
bright sun and blue sky of Asia, and 
highly interesting to a traveller the 
rich union of Greek civilization and 
Oriental luxury they exhibited. 

During his stay in Bithynia, Catul- 


lus, as appears from his elegies, made 
an excursion from Prusa to the Troad, 
with the object of visiting the tomb 
of his brother, who had preceded him 
to the East, and who had died and 


was buried in that locality. One can 
fancy Catullus wandering through 
this melancholy region, the silent 
scene of the historic contest between 
the Asiatic and European races— 
“Troia nefas commune sepulchrum 
Asia Europzeque,” as he calls it in his 
epistle to Manlius—wandering over 
the desolate plain, on some bright 
blue Oriental day,—now passing along 
the undulating country, with its 
woods of oak and pine, and stretches 
of moorland, where the silence’ was 
only broken by the low of the buffalo, 
the snort of the wild boar, or scream 
of the heron ;—now pausing with the 
eo scroll of the Iliad in his 

and, to people the site of the Dardan 
city and its neighbourhood with the 
heroic ghosts whom poetry has im- 
mortalized ; now resting in the shade 
of that cluster of oaks on the tomb 
of Ilus, old enough to have been the 
contemporaries of Troy itself; now 
ascending the great barrows by the 
sea, the tumuli of Patrocles and the 
great Achilles, and letting his 
eye range over the prospect where 
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Simois and the thin-watered Scam- 
mander, east and west, glittered 
— along the ruined plain ;—to 
the east, the undulating ridge of blue 
Idean mountains backed to the north 
by the snowy crest of Olympus ;— 
before, the “blue promontory with 
trees upon it,” and the azure level of 
the Hellespont, with Tenedos and 
Imbros rising gray and barren in the 
distance. 

In the poem above alluded to he 
thus refers to his brother’s death :— 


‘* Namque mei nuper Lethzi gurgite fratris, 
Pallidulum manans olluit unda pedem, 
Troia Rhetio, quem subter litoro tellus 
Eriptum nostris oblerit ex oculis.” 


It was, possibly, near the shore 
city, Pergamus, seven miles north 
of the ruins of Troy, that his brother, 
whose loss hesofeelingly lamentsin the 
following invocation, was buried :— 


“TO HIS BROTHER'S SHADE. 


“Through many nations, many waters borne, 
I stand, oh brother, where thy bones are 
laid, 
That I at last may offer to thy shade 
The fruitless sorrow of a soul forlorn; 
And murmur o'er thy dumb, beloved clay, 
Whose life the gods have snatched from 
me away. 


“ Take these poor gifts that fond affection 
bears 
To soothe the Shadow I no more shall see, 
Sighs bursting sad and everlastingly— 
Old memories freshened by fraternal tears. 
In vain my heart aspires its grief to tell, 
Hail, dearest, dearest brother—and 
farewell.” 


THE POFMS OF CATULLUS. 


“THE greatest poet that Rome ever 
had,” says Niebuhr, in his Lectures 
on Roman History, “is Catullus, if 
we except, perhaps, some few of the 
earlier ones. He does not anxiousl 

seek for forms or words ; poetry with 
him is the same natural expression, 
the same natural language, as our 
common mode of expressing our 
thoughts is with us. He has the 
same perfections and excellencies as 
the lyric poets of Greece previous to 
the time of Sophocles, and he is their 
equal in every respect. He was a 
gigantic and extraordinary genius ; 
and it shows the greatest prejudice to 
say he is not equal to the Greeks of 
the classic age,” This estimate of 

36 
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Catullus by the great German scholar 
is likely to excite surprise in those to 
whom he is only known as a poet of 
fugitive erotic verses ; for while many 
are familiar with his love songs to 
Lesbia, few are acquainted with the 
graver and loftier productions of his 

enius —the “ Atys” and “ Peleus and 

hetis.” Though, however, Niebuhr’s 
critique is perhaps a little too eulo- 
gistic, it is not going too far to assert 
that Catullus was the purest Greek 
— who ever wrote in Latin verse. 

n his best pieces he exhibits all the 
characteristics of the marvellous old 
Hellenic type; spontaneity, simplicity, 
vigour, grace, symmetry, colour, music, 
an equal sense of the grand and beau- 
tiful, an exquisite discursive fancy, a 
sensitive imagination alike capable of 
depicting phases of feeling and scenes 
of passion, and of reflecting with equal 
truth and felicity the aspects of ob- 
jective nature. 

That he possessed the attribute and 
faculty of love and imagination, which 
constitute the original elements of 
poetic genius, in a larger degree than 
any contemporary or succeedent Ro- 
man writer, his lighter verses testify. 
But by these alone he must not be 
estimated. His poem, entitled “Atys,” 
is a production of singular power, 
equally interesting from its subject 
and treatment. We know no other 
work in the world of poetic literature 
which breathes such an air of anti- 
quity as this Galliambic, or song of 
the priests of Cybele. Joseph Warton 
preferred it to any of the compositions 
of Catullus, and Gibbon’s opinion of 
its merits is still more enthusiastic. 
It is indeed instinct with a primeval 
solemnity, and there is a chaotic wild- 
ness in its passton and picture, and a 
dithyrambic impetuosity in itsrhythm 
and metre which affect the mind like 
an echo from the remotest past—a 
true legend of the days when the rude 
earth with its burning sun, shadowy 
forests, sola dwra mare ferrum, was 
peopled, by the human imagination, 
with a race of gods as mysterious and 
savage as itself 

While this poem remains unique inits 
way, the “ Peleus and Thetis,” though 
named an epithalamium, contains pas- 
sages of superior epic grandeur to any 
poem of Latin antiquity. To perceive 
the superiority of Catullus, as regards 
ee and painting, to Lucan 
and Virgil, the first of whom he excels 


in poetic taste, the other in originality, 
it is only necessary to contrast his 
picture of Ariadne with that of Dido, 
to read the gorgeous and sonorous 
description of Bacchus and his follow- 
ers (from which Rubens took the 
subject of his great picture), or that 
of the Eumenides, and their song so 
full of majesty and awe. 

The poems of Catullus embrace a 
variety of subjects, and are expressed 
in a variety of metrical forms, some 
perhaps original, though, doubtless, 
mastly derived from Greek models ;— 
amatory odes, such as those to Lesbia; 
othefs embodying the sentiment of 
affectionate friendship, fluctuating 
with disdain and sorrow; hymns, little 
idyls, such as those in which the 
Garden God is made to describe the 
locality which his. image protects ; 
odes addressed to himself, in the 
Greek manner ; elegiac compositions, 
such as those to Hortalus and that 
written at his Brother’s Tomb, which 
pulsate with genuine feeling, and flow 
naturally as tears; satiric odes, in 
which he utters his scorn in vibrating 
iambics ; two epithalamiums, that of 
Julia and Manlius, and the “ Carmen 
Nuptiale,” of which, while the first 
contains more various and original 
beauties than any other Latin com- 
pa of the sort, the other is 
elieved to be an accurate reflection 
of one of the lost poems of Sappho. 
One may contrast the pagan poetry 
of those epithalamiums with that of 
Herrick, rude in metre, but bearing 
in its language the impress of his fine 
imagination, and with that of Spenser, 
which so finely breathes the chaste 
glow and noble rapture of the poet of 
a Christian age. Of the nuptial 
song of Julia and Manlius, indeed, an 
old critic truly says, “ Veneris et 
Gratiarum manibus scriptum esse.” 

The best of his love-songs, as those 
to Lesbia, and of his occasional erotic 
verses, such as the “ Acme and Septi- 
mus,” are charming expressions of 
natural passion and poetry. In their 
beauty, symmetry, and music they 
resemble transparent shells, tinctured 
internally with hues red and warm as 
heart blood, and exhibiting in their 
rhythmical form a series of harmoni- 
ous lines convolving to a close. In 
their graceful ease, fancy,and natural- 
ness they are superior to any similar 
works in Latin literature—such, par 
exemple, is the song to Lesbia :— 
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“Vivamus mea Lesbia, utque amemus 
Rumorosque senum severiorum 
Unius omnius estimemus assis. 
Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobus cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi basia mile, denide centum, 
Dein altera mile, dein secunde cen- 

tum,” &, 


There is nothing in the elaborate 
erudite voluptuousness of Johannus 
Secundus, orin the tenderand eloquent 
elegies of Tibullus and Propertius to 
equal the charming pagan abandon of 
the love expressed in the verses of 
Catullus tothe Roman girl. In their 
sueleee and fervour they surpass 
those of Horace, distinguished as these 
are by the critical taste of the culti- 
vated imitator. In the odes of the 
Venusian the artist and his artifice is 
everywhere evident ; while in his best 
songs and passages Catullus displays 
the natural grace of nature, who paints 
her flowers and fruits in a style less 
marked by the force of accuracy than 
the simplicity of ease. An ode of 
Horace is like the hand of a nymph 
moulded in alabaster, perfect in form, 
but cold as snow. An amatory ode of 
Catullus is like the hand of an oda- 
lisque, full of voluptuous blood and 
graceful motion, with here and there 
a rosy finger enriched with jewels. 
Even some of his most objectionable 
verses—those stained with the pollu- 
tions of the pagan age—have precious 
lines, like pearls in the putrid oyster. 
Few in number as are the composi- 
tions preserved, they range from the 
epic to the epigram. Those fugitive 
essays of Catullus, however, resemble 
the verses of the Greek anthology more 
than thoseof Martial,who has unfolded 
his ideal of the epigram in one :— 


“Omne epigramma sit instar apis, aculeus 
sit. 
Sint sui mella et sui corporis exigui ;” 


and are more remarkable for grace 
and natural ease than antithesis or 
aculeate brilliancy. In their effusive 


* Metres.—Catullus has employed thirteen different sorts of versification, of some of 
whose forms he is the inventor, though the larger proportion are of course derived from 
Greek models. That which he most frequently uses is the Phalecian hendecasyllable, 


in which thirty-nine of his carmina are written. 
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variety the erotic and occasional 
verses of Catullus may, as a collection, 
be compared with the “ Hesperides” of 
Herrick ; but beautiful as was the 
fancy, and exquisite the faculty of 
_— g possessed by the British poet, 
1e was totally incapable of the depth 
of feeling and grasp of conception 
which the Roman manifested. The 
wing of the muse of Catullus was 
indeed as strong as its plumage was 
beautiful ; and in reading his poetry 
he compels us to admire alike the 
natural elegance of his lighter pieces 
and the force and grandeur of his 
loftier themes. In fine, though he 
modestly calls his little book lepidum 
novum libellum, from the variety it 
displays it may be compared to a little 
temple, in which, while Venus pre- 
sides at and pervades the shrine with 
her influence, and Mercury jests at 
the portal, through the impluvium 
Jupiter is seen throned in cloud amid 
the blue air, and heard mingling his 
— thunder with the music of the 
altar songs.* 

In no other Roman poetry, not even 
excepting Virgil, do we find such 
charming original images, or so facile 
and exquisite a gift for producing 
musical effects in language, as in that 
of Catullus. event such passages, 
simple, sensuous, and imaginative, are 
perfections of classic diction, at once 
picturesqueand melodious—thesound 
is a complete echo of the sense. Take 
the lines from the “Acme and Sep- 
timus” : 


“ At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
Et dulcius pueri ebrios ocellos 
Illo purpuris ore suaviata,” &c. 


In the epithalamium of “ Julia and 
Manlius,” the image to which he com- 
pares the beauty of the bride— 


“ Floridis velut enitens 
Myrtus Asia ramulis, 
Quos Hamadryades dex 
Ludicrum sibi roscido 

Nutriunt humore.” 


There are four in trimeter iambics, 


seven in scazons, three in trochaic Stesichian, and a few are written in Sapphics 
choriambi, iambic trimeter cateletic, and in a variety of the Phalxcian.” The epi- 
thalamium of Julia and Manlius is chiefly written in glyconic verse ; the elegies in alternate 
pentameter and hexameter lines, which characterize that species of composition. Then 
while the “ Peleus and Thetis” is composed in the usual heroic hexameter, in the “ Atys” 
we have the only specimen extant of Galliambic metre. 
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Or, from the same poem, the pretty 
prospective glimpse— 
_ “Torquatus, volo, parvulus 

Matris a gremio sux 

Porrigens teneras manus, 


Dulce ridet ad patrem 
Semihiante labello.” 


Or the lines from the occasional poem, 
to a bridge, in which he imitates the 
manner of Aristophanes :— 


“ Qual quum sit viridissimo nupta flore 
puella, 
Et puella tenellulo delicatior hedo 
Asservanda nigerrimis diligentius 
uvis.” 
“For she is a maid in greenest youth, 
covered with nuptial blushes, 
More delicate than the tenderest kid that 
crops the summer bushes, 
And needing an eye more watchful far 
than grapes of lushest blackness.” 


The finest lines, however, are to be 
found in the “Peleus and Thetis.” 
What a _ is conveyed in a few 
words of the forsaken Ariadne, be- 
wildered with wild grief, who on the 
desolate seashore stands— 


“*Saxea ut effigies bacchantis prospicit 
evoe.” 


How well imaged, too, are the sounds 
of the timbrels and horns beaten 
and blown by the bacchic rout in 
another part of the poem— 


“Plangebant aliwe proceris tympana 
palmis 
Aut tereti tenues tinnitus ere ciebant, 
Multi rancinosis effabant cornua bombos, 
Barbaraque horribili stridebant tibia 
cantu.” 


But still more exquisite is the image 
in which the departure of the wed- 
ding guests is represented :— 


“Ae qualis flatu placidum mare mati- 
tuno 
Horrificans zephyrus procliva incidat 
undas, 
Aurora exoriente, vage sub luminz 
solis,” &c. 


Were it possible, it would be inte- 
resting to investigate the singular 
ghances by which the compositions 
of classic antiquity were conserved, 
during the incursions of the barba- 
rians. Could the adventures of the 
Odyssea be written, they would far 
surpass those of its hero. Gibbon 
tells us that when the Goths sacked 
Rome, they turned its jlibraries to 


the same use as the trees of the 
forests ; and doubtless in those days 
scores of Virgils, Terences, and ae 
were utilized in the camp fires of the 
Aventine and Pincian in cooking the 
ox-flesh feasts of the rugged Goths 
and Allemani. Were it not for the 
Christian monks, who sought safety 
in the monastic fortresses of Europe 
and the East, which resembled little 
illuminated islands in a dark deluge 
of barbarism, scarcely a classic author 
would have reached in safety the 
shores of modern ages. Most of the 
works of Greek literature were dis- 
covered in the monasteries of Syria 
and the Aigean, while a few others 
from time to time turned up in Italy 
and southern France. It is probable 
that the popularity of the poems of 
Catullus in Italy was never so exten- 
sive as that of the Augustine writers, 
and that for once the copyists of the 
Socii transcribed his verses, they 
were engaged a dozen times on those 
of Virgil and Horace. Certain it is, 
that in the age of Aulus Gellius, that 
of Adrian and the Antonines, the MSS. 
of the Veronian bard were already 
defaced and imperfect. His poem, 
entitled “ The Vision,” referred to by 
Juvenal— 


“Consumptis apibus vocem Damasiphus 
locasti, 

Sipario clasmosum ageres ut Phasma 
Catulli.’ 


The verses on love-charms, men- 
tioned by Pliny, and the “ Ithyphal- 
lica,” alluded to by Terentius Maurus, 
had doubtless by this date vanished. 
In the tenth century but one MS. was 
extant in Verona. This was perused 
by a Bishop Berterius, who came 
from beyond the Alps, and who refers 
to it as a work which had only come 
under his inspection after his arrival 
in that city. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury another manuscript was disco- 
vered by a Veronese gentleman, Pas- 
trengo, the friend of Petrarch ; but 
this and all others ultimately disap- 
peared in Italy during the convulsions 
with which the country was agitat- 
ed. The MS. from which the poems 
of Catullus have been preserved was 
not found in Italy, but in France in 
1425, according to Scaliger. Almost 
all known of the circumstance is embo- 
died in a Latin epigram, written by 
Guarinus of Verona, and prefixed to 
the first modern edition printed in 
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Italy in 1472. From these lines, 
some of which are hardly intelligible, 
we learn that Catullus had long been 
unknown in his native country, and 
that to the recovery of his verses he 
was indebted to a compatriot : 


“ Ad patrem venio longis de finibus exul, 
Causa mei reditus compatriola fuit.” 


And he goes on to state that the MS. 
had been transcribed by a Frenchman. 
We have somewhereseen an anecdote 
to the effect that the only MS. of 
Catullus remaining in the world was 
found in a French castle, where it 
had been applied to the use of prop- 
ping up a cask of wine, whose drop- 
pings had erased, heaven knows how 
many epigrams, odes, and love-songs 
to Lesbia. Both Guarinus and his 
son took much pains in correcting the 
ems, of which they brought out a 
eronese edition, together with Ti- 
bullus and Propertius in 1472. The 
oldest Venetian edition, according to 
Bayle, appeared in 1488, with a com- 
mentary by Anthony Parthenius. 
The first annotated edition was that 
of Greevius, printed at Leyden in 
1680. Many others followed. 
Catullus dedicates his sprightly 
little book to his Veronese townsman, 
the historian, Cornelius Nepos :— 


“ DEDICATION. 


“On whom shall I bestow this little book 
Of latest careless fancies, trimly dight, 
Corded and ribboned gay, and polished 

bright 
With the smooth pumice? 
about I look 
Among my friends, but none unfolds 
a brow 
So kind to me, Cornelius, as thou. 
For ever hast thou deemed what I wrote 
As something, and delightest still to 
see 
My brain-dust beam in lights of poesie, 
As children gaze upon the sunny mote: 
Yet art thou learned? oh, Jupiter! most 
learned 
Of grave Italians; and thy ample 


Round 


page 
Sounds the historie glories Rome has 
earned 
Throughout the world for many a 
moving age. 
Take then these tiny leaflets, which are 
rife 
Of me and mine, that something may 


remain, 
Oh! virgin patroness, which thou 
mayest claim, 


For time eternal, from my little life.” 
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The virgin patroness here: alluded 
to is Minerva, though from the tenor 
of his verses generally, .Catullus 
would have more appropriately ap- 
pealed to the Aphroditean goddess 
to become the divine conservator of 
the works of his genius, than that of 
Wisdom, the stern glaucopis Athene. 
In the lines to a vain scribbler, 
Varius (Carmina xxii.), Catullus de- 
oanee a dandy MS. of his friend 

us :— 


‘Nec (perscripta) ut fit in palimpesto, 
Relata: charte regi, novi libri 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra membrana, 
Dorecta plumbo, et pumice omnia equata.” 


Pumice was used for polishing 
the skin as well as books. The finest 
sort came from the islands of Melos 
and Nisyros. Cornelius Nepos al- 
ludes to Catullus, in speaking of the 

oems of L. Junius Galidius —*T, 

unium Calidium quem post Lucretio, 
calultique mortem, multo eligentissi- 
mum poetam nostram tulisse statem 
vere videor post contendere expe- 
divit.” 

The natural negligent graces which 
Gresset, in his epistle to his muse, 
finds in Anacreon :— 

“Ce naif agrement 
Ce ton de cceur, ce neglige charmant 
Que le rendit le poet des graces.” 


are well exemplified in the odes of 
Catullus to Lesbia’s sparrow, and 
that on its death. The “ Luctus 
in Morte Passeris,” appears to have 
charmed alike the poets of ancient 
and modern times. Ovid has imitated 
it (Amor., lib. ii., el. 6); Statius also, 
and it has had numerous imitators 
among the French poets: Corrozet, 
Durant, Monnoye, Gacon, and Richer. 


Il. 
“TO LESBIA’S SPARROW. 


“ Oh little sparrow, feathered friend 
Of my beloved girl, how oft 
I’ve seen her shrine thee, warm and 
soft 
Within her breast, and o’er thee bend; « 
Resigning to thy wanton will 
That first white finger which you 
sought 
And held, sweet thing, but hurted net, 
Pecking its skin with playful bill? 
What merry pranks throughout the day 
You've had together who can tell; 
Yet know I, little one, too well, 
How oft you've soothed ber care away; 





Catullus. 


©! couldst thou of a summer noon, 
When love and fancy flag awhile, 
But make me like my Lesbia smile 

In play with thee till rise of moon. 

Such grateful pleasure were mine own, 
As filled the girl whose lover past 
Victorious, while behind he cast 

The golden fruit that loosed her zone,”* 


il. 


“ON THE DEATH OF LESBIA'S SPARROW. 


** Weep, little loves—weep, tender souls, 
As many as have tears to shed: 

My girl's sad heart with sorrow tolls, 
For ah! her sparrow sweet, whose bed 
Was in her breast, is dead—is dead ! 

More than her eyes of liquid gray, 

She loved it, loved it night and day; 

Nor was it strange, for in its dell 
It nestled, careless of all other, 

Delicious pet! and knew her well, 

As little maid her loving mother ; 

And by her side in plumage rare 

Hopt, chirping, peeping everywhere: 
Alas! now lost unto her eyes, 

Adown the shadow-path it flies, 

Whence none again may reach the 
skies. 

May curses fall in angered breath 

Upon ye, cruel shades of death! 

Ye hunger for all beauteous forms, 

Ye waft our sparrow on your storms. 

Ohwretchedfate! Ohhaplesssparrow! 
Thy loss must fill one room with woe 
And redden lids of sweetest snow 

For many and many a sad to-morrow.” 


Some of the most beautiful nuga 
canore have been written on birds. 
Catullus’s ode to Lesbia’s sparrow, 
and thaton its death, and Anacreon’s 
“Pigeon,” as illustrative of antique, 
may be contrasted with Shelley’s ode 
to the skylark, and Keats’ ode to 
the nightingale, as a product of 
modern imagination. Nothing can 
be simpler than the two former, or 
richer than the latter. Literally ren- 
dered, Anacreon’s “ Pigeon” runs as 
follows :— 


“ Traveller. 


“Oh, beauteous little pigeon, 
Say whither art thou flying ? 
And whence hast gained the perfume 
That from thy wings diffusing, 
Tincturest the air thou breathest ? 
Who art thou, say, and further 
What message art thou bearing ?” 


“ Pigeon. 


* Anacreon has sent me 

To shining-haired Bathyllus, 
Who now enchants his fancy 
Beyond all other lovers. 

From Venus he has bought me 
For one sweet little lyric, 

And now Anacreon’s errands 

I execute with swiftness, 

And carry singing letters 

To one maid and another 

So well, that pleased, he tells me 
I soon shall win my freedom. 
But even should he dismiss me 
I still would live beside him, 
Ministering to his wishes. 

Now o’er the mountains flying, 
Now settling on a tree-top, 
Wearied, or any wild thing. 
With him I feast each evening, 
Pecking his bread, and drinking 
Out of his own sweet wine-cup ; 
And o’er my master flutter, 

Ere on his gold lyre perched 

I softly sink in slumber. 

Thou knowest all; dismiss me, 
Man, now that thou hast made me 
More prattling than a raven.” 


This little antique gossipping song, 
between Traveller and Pigeon, re- 
calls the following short but pathetic 
little dialogue, by an old French poet, 
between a bereaved turtle-dove and 
a traveller :— 

“ Le Passant. 
“*Que sais tu dans ce bois plaintive tour- 
terell e?’ 
‘* Tourterelle. 
“Je gemis: j'ai perdu ma compagne fidele.’ 


* Atalanta, daughter of the King of Corinth, and the swiftest runner of her time. 


Several youths sought her in marriage, and her father, to arrange their separate claims 
without offending any, offered her to whichever of them was able to surpass her in a 
race. She overcame them all until Theseus entered the lists. At starting he threw 
a golden apple at her feet, which she stopped to pick up; and, as she approached him, 
another, and another, with the same result, until at length he passed the goal, winning 
thus at the same time his race and his wife. The apple has played a more important 
part in the history of the world than even the grape itself: that of Eve caused the fall of 
man; that of Paris raised division among the gods; from the fall of an apple the calcu- 
lating imagination of Newton discovered the essential law by which the universes of 
infinity are sustained and regulated. 
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“ Passant. 


“Ne crains tu point que l’oiseleur 
Ne te fasse mourir comme elle ?’ 


** Tourterelle. 


“+ Si ce n'est lui, ce sera ma douleur.’” 


Inferior to Catullus’ “Sparrow,” 
but still very playful and pretty, are 
Martial’s lines to a little dog, Issa : 


‘* TO ISSA. 


“ A frolic pet is Issa, more delicious 
Than Lesbia’s lovesome sparrow in thy 
ditty, 
Catullus. 
pretty; 


Blander is she and more 
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Softer than little maidens’ shining 
tresses ; 
Purer than cooing doves’ tenderest 
caresses ; 
And than thy jewels, sparkling Ind, 
more precious. 
Sensitive is she to joy and sorrow’s num- 
bers, 
Nor can any, touched by each, seem 
dearer ; 
See how in cosy curled neck nestling knot 
she slumbtrs, 
Breathing all so still that not a soul can 
hear her, 
Here she lies, and here she lives in colour, 
All so wondrously devoid of error ~ 
That the canvas seems a little mirror; 
Nor can any, viewing hue and feature, 
Tell, which is the image — which the 
creature.” 
a 


STERNE AND HIS DAY. 


BOOK THE THIRD—continued, 


XXV. THE ASSIZE SERMON, 


THE sermon given in the last chapter 
contains what is clearly a local por- 


trait ; and, there can be no question, 
must be pointed at a certain legal 
functionary of the Cathedral—Doctor 
Topham by name—who was then 
embroiling the ecclesiastical society 
of the place in his disputes. Later 
on it will be shown how he and 
Mr. Sterne came into collision—and 
that favourite practice of his, of pro- 
viding niches for all his friends and 
enemies, in his comic galleries, quite 
warrant us in believing that this 
sketch is taken from life. There is 
a vitality, too, about it, which could 
not have come from the imagination. 
A copy from a photograph always 
betrays itself. “A third,” runs this 
description—“ Is crafty and design- 
ing in his nature. View his whole 
life—tis nothing but a cunning con- 
texture of dark acts and unequit- 
able subterfuges, basely to defeat all 
laws, plain dealing and the safe en- 
joyment of our several properties. 

ou will see such a one working out 
a frame of little designs upon the 
ignorance and perplexities of the poor 
and needy man—shall raise a fortune 
upon the inexperience of a youth, or 
the unsuspecting temper of his friend, 
who. would have trusted him with 
his life.” Doctor S:op is made to call 


attention to this disagreeable portrait 
in a very significant way :—“ The 
character of this last man is more 
detestable than all the rest, and 
scems_to have been taken from some 
pettifogging lawyer amongst you.” 

In these times, a mere silent and 
tranquil loyalty was almost suspi- 
cious; therefore, in the presence of 
Mr. Baron Clive and his learned 
brother, Mr. Sterne was obliged to 
make an obstreperous profession of 
faith. Hence his sermon is disfigured 
by a clumsy and awkward tirade 
against “Popery,”’ singularly out of 
place in that venerable edifice. His 
conclusion is very quaint and happy, 
and pitched in the true antique key. 
We are to deduce from his argument, 
that “whenever a man talks loudly 
against religion, always suspect that 
it is not his reason but his passions 
which have got the better of his 
CREED. A bad life and a good belief 
are disagreeable and troublesome 
neighbours ; were they separate, de- 
pend upon tt,’tis for no other cause 
but quietness’ sake.” 

The common, hackneyed phrase, 
about one’s actions “going against 
one’s conscience,” means exactly the 
same “as when he tells you such a 
thing goes against his stomach—a 
present want of appetite being gene- 
rally the true cause of both.” Finally, 
he descends from the pulpit with an 
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ingenious compliment to the two 
functionaries who had listened to 
him, reminding his hearers of that 
conscience within them which is to 
decide—“ not like an Asiatic Cadi, 
according to the ebbs and flows of 
his own passions, but like a British 
judge in this land of liberty and 

ood sense, who makes no new law, 
but faithfully declares that law which 
he knows already written.” 


XXVI. MR. STERNE'S SECOND LOVE,—“ DEAR, 
DEAR KITTY.” 

In ‘this fashion have the years 
glided away, until we touch the year 
1759—over twenty precious years— 
specially valuable to one of so mer- 
curial a temper, hopelessly consumed 
in the slow monotony of a dull pro- 
vincialism, And though these years 
have been marked with a certain 
stir and bustle by local intrigue, and 

ublic dangers and calamities, still 

fr. Sterne has not yet begun to live 
his life. And yet he is now just 
forty-six years old ; and that famous 
“homunculus,” Tristram, not yet 
heard of. If there was but some 
process for shifting about our years, 
and fitting our fresher years to our 
brighter fortunes! This is a thought 
which must have often crossed him 
in his London Racket. 

Yet, though Tristram is yet un- 
born, and not ten people in the king- 
dom dream of an undiscovered Rabe- 
lais down at an obscure Yorkshire 
parsonage, we may see how many 
things have been leading impercep- 
tibly up to this special vé/e, so that, 
thrown upon the grand world, itshall 
burst as a surprise. There shall bea 
few more or less prepared. Poli- 
tics, pamphleteering, and sermonizing 
were no bad training for the more 
conspicuous exercises. 

It was a long time also to stretch 
back, over those nineteen years, to 
the day when he stood beside Eliza- 
beth Lumley, in the “cathedral 
church of St. Peter,” and heard the 
Dean reading the marriage service. 
It is an interval that would test 
severely the ron.antic properties and 
decorations of wedded life. The 
pee. and “the friendly wall,” 

gether with the “sad and senti- 
mental repasts,” and “sympathizingin 
the dressing-room,” by that time must 
have faded out. The stones of “the 
friendly wall” must have been carted 


away, and the only memorial of these 
fanciful ornaments was to be found 
in the little bundle of old letters which 
Mrs. Sterne kept treasured up some- 
where. 

“Rather it could not be expected,” ex- 
claims the author of “The Newcomes,” 
bitterly, “that a gentleman with 
such a fountain at command, should 
keep it to arroser one homely old 
lady, when a score of younger and 
prettier people might be refreshed 
from the same gushing source.” 


Rather it could not be expected that” 


a lively clergyman of the lax rule 
of St. Shandy, full of wit, full of 
gaiety, and whose company was in- 
finitely precious, should escape having 
his head turned by petting and flat- 
teries. All the world knows what a 
Grand Llama is made of an agreeable 
clergyman, in a rude hunting district, 
and with what licence he is privileged 
among the ranks of his fairer devotees. 
Something of the divinity doth hedge 
him about, and from his cloud of 
spirituality issue forth familiar and 
even affectionate utterances, welcomed 
with complacency, but which, in those 
not clothed with the frock, would be 
justly resented. In the Honeyman 
of the parish, even where that person 
is of ordinary qualifications, a tone 
of endearment both of speech and 
writing, is tolerated. 

But where the clergyman is the 
Rev. Tristram Shandy, odd, spark- 
ling, vivacious, accomplished, playing 
on “the bass viol,” skilful with his 
brush, deeply read, and yet no pedant, 
very comic, — “ Cervantic,” and 
very partial to ladies’ society, in a 
very gallant age, he is not to be 
judged by the ordinary strict stan- 
dard. His must be a strong head 
that could withstand the social fas- 
cination to which such gifts must 
expose him. From his pulpit, one 
Sunday, Mr. Sterne frankly laid bare 
hisowntemper. “ Notwithstandingall 
we meet with in books, in many of 
which, no doubt, there are a good 
many handsome things said upon 
the secrets of retirement ; yet, still 
it is not good for man to be alone. 
Nor can all which the cold-hearted 
pedant stuns our ears with upon the 
subject, ever give one answer of satis- 
faction to the mind; in the midst of 
the loudest flauntings of philosophy, 
nature will have her yearnings for 
society. A good heart wants some 
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object to be kind to, &c. Let me be 
wise and religious, butlet me beMAN !” 
Others “may seek heaven comfort- 
less and alone, for my own part I 
fear I should never 80 find the way.” 

Nor was there precedent wanting. 
The great Irish dean, so terrible in 
love and political war, had been laid 
in St. Patrick’s-but a few years, and 
the world had not yet done sympa- 
thizing with the hapless Vanessa, 
who had been beaten by the other 
lady in the struggle for the diaconal 
heart. Whitefield, and his extrava- 
gances of spiritual affection, were now 
abroad, and the tendency to clergy- 
man worship, very strong. That 

recedent of Swift, as well as that of 

carron and Waller, it is clear were 
before Mr. Sterne’s eyes, for in the 
famous “‘ Draper Letters,” he alludes 
to them very plainly. 

Setting aside any exemplary obser- 
vance of the special duties of his 
profession, which in his age were not 
popularly expected, the whole current 
of Mr. Sterne’s life and manners was 
tinged by sentiment. Here is his 
amatory profession of faith, “J myself 
must ever have some Dulcinea in my 
head ; it harmonizes the soul.” He 
was indeed a sentimentalist by con- 
stitution; not the affected, whining, 
“ snivelling’” mountebank, he has been 
so unjustly painted, in tone and 
temper, which circumstances, and 
the accidents of society, combined to 
develop to a less excusable degree. 
“I must ever have some Dulcinea in 
my head,’ with this text before us, 
we must read the curious roll of Mr. 
Sterne’s Platonic amours. “Softer 
visions, gentler vibrations,” shall now 
visit him ; he shall now take up “ the 
lute, sweet instrument! of all others 
the most delicate—the most difficult ; 
how wilt thou touch it, my dear Uncle 
Toby?” And yet how much more 
“delicate” and “ difficult” to deal 
with here? is yet a task most neces- 
sary ina life of Sterne, which shall 
now be attempted in all sincerity, 
and with perfect candour. 

At “Mrs. Joliff’s, in Stonegate,” 
only a few yards from the mansion of 
Richard Sterne, Esquire, was now 
residing a young French lady and her 


* The details of this little episode are 
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mother. They belonged to a Hu- 
genet family, who had been forced to 
eave France on account of their reli- 
gious opinions, and had found their 
way to York. The young French 
lady bore the melodious name of 
“Miss Catherine. de Fourmantelle,” 
which was in itself a good foundation 
for some sentiment. 

The family itself was called “ Be- 
ranger de Fourmantelle,” * and once 
held estates in St. Domingo, which 
under the strict religious tests of the 
period, became forfeited. An elder 
sister, however, could not resist this 
bait ; and conforming to the estab- 
lished faith of the country, was per- 
mitted to return and enjoy the 
family possessions. Miss Fourmantelle 
and her mother remained in York, 
where she was to become the centre 
figure in one of Mr. Sterne’s many 
Arcadias. 

And, indeed, in this young person 
were to be found a priori, as it were, 
some fitting elements of sentimental- 
ism—a proscribed devotee, suffering 
persecution, a melodious name, and 
that sparkle of foreign extraction and 
foreign accent. What more suitable 
than that a ghostly father should draw 
near and comfort and console the 
gentle exile. 

With this young person Mr. Sterne 
became affected sentimentally, after 
his own peculiar fashion, which ap- 
pears to have been in this wise :— 
** Whenever it falls out,” he writes of 
himself, “that an earthly goddess is 
so much this, and that, and t’other, 
that I cannot eat my breakfast for 
her, and that she careth no three- 
halfpence whether I eat my breakfast 
or no. Curse on her; and sol send 
her to Zartary, and from Tartary to 
Terra del Fuego, &c. But as the heart 
is tender, and the passions in those tides 
ebb and flow ten times in a minute, I 
instantly bring her back again.” And 
so through all manner of comic ex- 
tremes most comically expressed. Un- 
til atlast :—“ Byall that is hirsute !— 
I cry, taking off my furred cap, 
and twisting it sa my finger, I 
would not give sixpence for a dozen 
such.” 

Hearken yet again to his profession 


derived from the scarce and curious letters, 


printed by the Philobiblon Society; for a copy of which I am indebted to the kindness 


of Mr. Murray, the editor. 
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of faith, made in the congenial atmo- 
sphere of the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney :”—“ God bless them all,” he said 
to the Count de Bissie ; “ there is 
not a man upon earth who loves them 
so much as I do. After all the 
foibles I have seen, and all the satires 
I have read against them, still I love 
them, being firmly persuaded, that a 
man who has not a sort of affection 
for the whole sex, is incapable of 
ever loving a single one as he ought.” 
This candid declaration he afterwards 
supplements by another :— Owing 
to “having been in love with one 
princess or another almost all my life, 
and I hope I shall go on so till I die, 
being firmly persuaded, that if ever I 
do a mean action, it must be in some 
interval between one passion and 
another.” A theory truly chivalric, 
and which the old Bayards of crusad- 
ing times made to influence their 
conduct. 

To her Mr. Sterne wrote ardent 
letters, addressed to “Dear, dear 
Kitty.” Which documents that lady 

ut by faithfully, and cherished asMrs. 
Sterne had put by her treasures, by 
this time sad fossils enough. By- 
and-by they passed into the hands of 
“Mrs. Weston,” her friend, who ju- 
diciously endorsed upon them a little 
history of the conclusion of the ad- 
venture, which can only be described 
by the three last words which Mr. 
Sterne ever wrote in his “ Tristram,” 
viz.,A COCKANDA BULL. Mostof them 
are scarcely more than flying scraps, 
indited in Mr. Sterne’s chronic hurry. 
Most are without date, and one 
actually fitted with a wrong date, 
whose error is apparent from the con- 
text, and all are distinguished by 
some curious mistakes in spelling. 
This blemish, in spite of all his ac- 
complishments, waited on Mr. Sterne 
through all his life —even to the last 
page of the “ Sentimental Journey ;” 
the original manuscript of which be- 
trays some curious slips both in the 
French and English tongues. 

Contemporaneously with this at- 
tachment—which it may be presumed, 
like all Mr. Sterne’s grand passions, 
“was the tenderest ever human 
wight was smitten with.” Mr. 
Sterne was busy with the first portion 
of famous “TRISTRAM SHANDY ;” and 


there can be no question but that 
from this accident “ Dear, dear Kitty” 
has received a certain immortality, 
from being niched into the eighteenth 
chapter, under the thin disguise of 
- My dear, dear Jenny.” She is there 
introduced prettily enough, and dra- 
matically, in ashort sketch of two or 
three lines, which reminds us of a 
scene in the “Sentimental Journey.” 
He has been dwelling on a bit 
of philosophy—never “when we 
cannot get at the very thing we 
wish” to accept “the next best 
in degree,” and has added, “now 
this I like.’—“ Itis no more than a 
week from this very day”—which is 
March 9, 1759—“ that my dear, dear 
Jenny—observing I looked a little 
grave, as she stood cheapeninga silk of 
five and twenty shillings ayard—told 
the mercer she was sorry she had 
given him so much trouble, and im- 
mediately went and bought herself a 
ag wide stuff of ten pence a yard.” 

fr. Sterne was a little fond of stand- 
ing in shops, both in Paris and 
elsewhere, philosophizing over the 
counter with young and pretty ladies. 
Yet even in this dim sketch there is 
a hint of grave paternal relations on 
the one side, and something nearer to 
reverence on the other, features which 
do someway break out in all Mr. 
Sterne’s attachments. This, though 
so indistinct as not to be much in- 
sisted on, should not be lost sight of 
in the “ case” for Mr. Sterne. 

He seems to deprecate even the 
construction which York scandal may 
puton such connexions : “ Nor isthere 
anything unnatural or extravagant in 
the supposition that my dear Jenny 
may be my friend—friend !—my 
friend. Surely, madam, a friendship 
between the two sexes may subsist, 
and be supported without,” &c. 
Long after, a “dear, dear Kitty” 
had been succeeded by a whole series 
of Dulcineas, he recurs to the name 
with a sort of fond recollection, and 
actually christens a French girl Jana- 
tine, to her memory. 

With this young lady Mr. Sterne 
got through some of his heavy York 

ours, drinking dishes of tea, shop- 
ping, sketching, and sending presents 
of wine. “Miss” begins the first of 
these letters, written on a Sunday.* 


* Two or three of these letters had been seen and printed by the elder Disraeli. 
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“T shall be out of all humour with 
you, and besides will not paint your 
picture in black, which best becomes 
you” unless “a few bottles of Calea- 
valla” are accepted, which his man 
will “leave at the dore.’ He will 
explain the reasons of this “ triflin 
present” on Tuesday night, when “ 
shall insist upon it that you invent 
some plausible excuse to be at home.” 
This is signed, “Yours, Yorick.” 
This is no proof that “ Tristram” was 

ublished, as from the way in which 

arson Yorick makes his début at the 
very threshold of the book, it is likely 
that it was a sort of pet name by 
which he was known among his 
friends. 

After one Saturday night at “ Mrs. 
Joliff's in Stonegate,’ with Mrs. 
Fourmantelle and her daughter, when 
they had staid up very late, no doubt 
busy with the “ bass viol,” Mr. Sterne 
writes the following Sunday morning 
to tell her that “‘if this billet catches 

ou in bed, you are a lazy, sleepy 
ittle slut” (Mr. Sterne used to call his 
daughter Lydia “an accomplished 
little slut”) ; and proposes to see her 
at a Mr. Taylor’s at “half an hour 
after twelve ;” he has ordered his man, 
Matthew, “to steal her a quart of 
honey.” Itis hard to say anything 
for the conclusion of this letter, which 
is in astrain of unbecoming rapture. 
It is certainly beyond the licence 
of even professed sentimentalism : 
— What is honey to the sweetness 
of thee, who are sweeter than all the 
flowers it comesfrom. I love you to 
distraction, Kitty, and will love you 
to eternity.” 

Onthe Thursday following arrives 
the pot of honey and the pot of sweet- 
meats, with a dainty letter, quite in 
keeping, and which reads as quaintly 
as though it came from an Eliza- 
bethian lover :— 


“My pear Kirry—I have sent 
you a pot of sweetmeats and a pot of 
honey, neither of them half so sweet 
as yourself; but don’t be vain upon 
this, or presume to grow sour upon 
this character ofsweetnessI give you ; 
for if you do, Ishall send you a pot of 
pickles (by way of contrarys) to 
sweeten you up and bring you to 
yourself again. Whatever changes 
happen to you, believe me that I am 
unalterably yours, and according to 
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your motto, such a one, my dear 
itty— 
‘Qui ne changera pas que en mourant.’ 
“ 


8.” 


In Miss Fourmantelle’s motto the 
“que” and “en” would have stood 
“qu’en,” but Mr. Sterne’s French was 
never one of his strong accomplish- 
ments. But of whose making was 
that pot of sweetmeats. Alas! could 
it have been of that much enduring 
unromantic lady out at Sutton, within 
whose province such functions came 
with a special appropriateness. A 
species of chronicling small beer, 
But she had her day, as “ dear, dear 
Kitty” will have hers. 

“Qui ne changera pas que en mou- 
rant!” This from the Reverend Mr. 
Yorick. Well may the cynic smile 
who has seen the long train of Mr. 
Sterne’s “ flames,” in respect of whom 
he was “to change only in death.” 
“My witty widow,” “ Lady Percy,” 
“Mrs. H.,” “Maria of Moulines,” 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of 
Daniel Draper, Esquire,” the “Tou- 
louse”’ lady, and the whole company 
of grisettes! A perfect “mille e tre,” 
like Leporello’s list ; for all of whom 
he was, no doubt, “ to change only in 
death.” Precisely such a motto did 
a certain Delia send to her wavering 
Damon, with, besides, the pretty de- 
vice of a leaf engraved upon a seal ; 
and to her did the pitiless lover (he 
was a Frenchman) send back a neatly 
engraved device of a chemise d’ homme 
with the motto, “j’en change tous les 
Mr. Sterne, too, had got 
into the habit of changing his affec- 
tions like his chemise d’ homme. 

Presently Mr. Sterne is sending, 
not a “pot of sweetmeats,” but a 
more serious gift, “the enclosed ser- 
mon,” which proved to be his Good 
Friday charity sermon on Elijah, of 
which he had, no doubt, some copies 
in his desk. He sends it because 
“there is a beautiful character in it 
of a tender and compassionate mind 
in the picture given by Elijah. Read 
it my dear Kitty, and believe me 
when I assure you, that I see some- 
thing of the same kind and gentle 
disposition in your heart which I 
have painted in the prophet’s.” He 
had the “pleasure to drink your 
health last night, and, if ible. 
will see you this afternoon before I 
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go to Mr. Fothirgill’s” (Mr. Fothirgill 
was one of the ecclesiastical society—- 
a prebend, and a relation of the 
famous Doctor Fothirgill’s). He is, 
in conclusion, her “affectionate and 
faithful servant, LAURENCE STERNE.” 

From this more formal signature, 
as well as from its more subdued 
tone, and the reference to the Elijah 
sermon, this letter would seem to 
belong to the earlier days of their 

uaintance. In the Philobiblon 
collection, however, it appears placed 
after the others just given. 

We must now lose sight of “ Dear, 
dear Kitty” for a short time; Mr. 
Sterne being busy with far more 
important matters—in fact laying the 
foundation for his fame. Miss Four- 
mantelle shall appear again presently, 
when Mr. Sterne’s letters to her be- 
come of far more value than mere 
rhapsodical effusions, being written 
from London in the first jubilee of 
his whirl of triumph. 

What was the ultimate destiny of 
“Dear, dear Kitty” is not known ; but 
Mrs. Weston, the friend before alluded 
to, actually took the trouble to en- 
dorse upon the bundle of letters, a 
strange and ghastly bit of romance— 
quite apocryphal—which is only wor- 
thy of notice for the purpose of show- 
ing what a curious confederacy there 
lias been to vilify the memory of the 
great humorist in every possible 
way. This precious bit of history 
sets out how Mr. Sterne paid his 
addresses to her for five years, 
then suddenly deserted her and mar- 
ried Mrs. Sterne. That by this 
cruelty she lost her wits, and was 
taken over to Paris by her eldest 
sister to be placed in a mad-house, 
in which gloomy place of confine- 
ment shedied. Mr. Sterne, however, 
during some of his pleasant visits to 
Paris, contrived to see her; and with 
a practical eye utilized all the senti- 
ment in the situation, working it up 
effectively in that well-known “bit,” 
“Maria of Moulines.” 
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A reference to a single date dis- 
poses of this clumsy “sensation” 
scene. Mr. Sterne was married in 
1740 ; and we find Miss Fourmantelle, 
with all hercharmstwenty yearsafter- 
wards, viz., in 1760. No one has 
suffered so much from these cruel 
fabrications as Mr. Sterne. Think 


only of a “Mrs. Weston,” being at 
the pains to put by this secret record, 
with what purpose heaven only can 


tell !—a piece of vulgar York scandal. 
quite in keeping, as to its truth and 
consistency, with the other vile 
stories for which he has been made 
the mark. These were some of the 
weapons which Eugenius warned him 
that “Revenge and slander, twin- 
ruffians, were to level at his reputa- 
tion. These were the unsubstantial 
slanders which were to decoy vigor- 
ous modern writers into the use of lan- 
guage unmatched in modern biogra- 
phy for personality and coarseness.” 


. XXVII. “‘TRISTRAM” WRITTEN, 


CoNCURRENTLY with these pursuits 
—amatory and political,—the parson 
of Sutton was busy with what he, 
no doubt, then considered a snatch 
of pure trifling ; but which was to 
bear him more fruit than infinite 
turns of the obscure wheel of York- 
shire politics. He was scribbling 
away at “Tristram Shandy ;” and, 
unconsciously to himself, had actually 
one foot on the steps leading up to 
the niche over which was written 
“The English Rabelais.” That name 
was written over it by the Bench of 
Bishops. 

He had already, that same year, 
fleshed his sword by a satirical pam- 
phlet, into which he had imported a 
Shandy name, and a sketch out of the 
greater work, which was on his desk 
about the same time. He had found 
his pen running along smooth and 
jaunty. The local squib, though not 
published, read smartly and humor- 
ously ; and he now might work at a 


* The phrases used by the author of “ Vanity Fair,” are strangely at variance with the 
ordinary decencies of literary censure: —‘‘the coward,” “the wretched worn-out old scamp,” 
“the feeble wretch,” “this man,” “ paillasse,” “ psha! mountebank,” “the foul satyr’— 
these are the compliments, worthy of the times of Mr. Curll or Mr. Dennis, that have been 


showered upon one of the grand guild of English humorists. 


There is, besides, an under- 


current of personality in reference to “snivelling,” “ cheap dribble,” ‘“ posture-making,” 
“lays down his carpet and tumbles on it,” “horrible baseness of blasphemy.” This 
“ glashing” strain is unworthy of one who has been styled the modern Fielding. 
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more ambitious attempt—a strange, 
rambling novel, based upon some of 
those quaint rococo models with which 
his mind was stored; by which too his 
local reputation as the brilliant Par- 
son Sterne might be increased, by 
introduction of local allusions, and 
characters thinly veiled. We may be 
sure he never dreamt of the splendid 

rize he was to draw in the literary 
ottery. 

It seems probable that the work 
was begun about the month of Janu- 
ary, in the year 1759, and that the 
two first volumes of “Tristram” took 
about a year to write and print. He 
has himself let fall a hint or two 
which helps us to estimate roughly 
his rate of progress, 

At the seventy-seventh page of his 
first volume he makes a remark on 
the “irregularity” of national temper; 
which he says was “struck out” at 
the very moment he was holding 
the pen, viz. “On this very rainy 
day, March 26, 1759, between nine 
and ten in the morning.” Some thirty 
pages further back he again marks 
the time at which he was writing— 
“This very day in which I am now 
writing this book for the edification 
of the world,” which is March 9, 
1759 (a week after the time that 
“dear, dear Jenny” and he stood 
“cheapening a silk”). Going back- 
wards in a rough fashion, according 
to this scale, January would be about 
the date for the earlier pages. 

His fashion of scribbling must 
have been quite in character and 
truly Shandean. He owns to wear- 
ing a special fur cap, and hada fancy 
for a cane chair with nobs at the top. 
He usually wrote very fast, so that 
literally his pen guided him, not he 
his pen; no his way of writing was 
of that irregular, spasmodic, disor- 
derly, and even uncleanly sort, which 
has been peculiar to all famous eccen- 
trics; “with rash jerks and _hair- 
brained squirts,” “dropping thy pen, 
spurting thy ink about thy table 
and thy books, as if thy pen, thy 
books, and thy furniture cost thee 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Sterne must have marvelled 
to see him at his work. His own 
sketch of himself is quite a portrait. 
“T wish,” he says, “you saw me 
half starting out of my chair; with 
what confidence, as I grasp the elbow 
of it, I look up, catching the idea, 
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even sometimes before it half-way 
reaches me.” Any one who looks at 
the Reynolds picture can quite con- 
ceive that this must have been the 
way in which Mr. Sterne wrote. 

{ven as he wrote he was suffering 
from his health, and that affection in 
his chest to which he was subject 
“from the first hour I drew my 
breath in to this, that I can now 
scarce draw it at all.” <A “vile 
asthma” always tormented him; 
that periodic breaking of vessels in 
the lungs was always in ambuscade, 
as it were, for him. He had been 
tempted to try Bishop Berkeley’s 
famous and fashionable recipe of tar 
water. The year before one Doctor 
Wales wrote to a bishop who com- 
plained of the difficulty of preaching in 
a large church, that “tar water very 
much deterges and opens the lungs ;” 
and adds that the Bishop of Cloyne’s 
prescription is a quart of common tar 
stirred in a gallon of water ; the dose 
to be “a fourth of a pint four times 
a day.” Mr. Sterne had tried this 
nauseous remedy, and writes to a 
female correspondent of his, that “ it 
has been of infinite service.” 

Word, too, had gone forth as to the 
special character of the work. It had 
been made a bone of controversy, (a 
sort of food welcome always in a pro- 
vincial town), and had been con- 
demned beforehand. Yorick’s enemies 
were not slack upon such an occasion, 
and it was well understood that he 
“ was a | writing an extraordinary 
book.” He even knew the parties by 
name who were thus working in the 
dark. “I shall not,” he writes to 
Mrs. Ferguson, “pick out a jury 
amongst. . . . . .and, till you 
read my “ Tristram,” do not, like some 
people, condemn it. Laugh, I am 
sure, you will at some passages.” 
And the “ witty widow’s” es was 
to be, by-and-by, swelled into a uni- 
versal mirthful chorus of the whole 
kingdom. 

It is curious that he should not 
have thought of dedicating his book 
to some powerful protector, and so 
turned it to profit in that direction. 
But there was reason for this, in the 
quaint burlesque upon dedications 
which he introduced into the body of 
the work, in which he satirized very 
severely what might be called the 
dedication nuisance. Noblemen of 
the day suffered acutely from this 
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visitation, being stopped by authors 
as often as they were by highwaymen 
upon Hounslow. They were mulcted 
according to their rank, just as they 
were by servants in the matter of 
vails. Tristram’s comic dedication, 
therefore, was not likely to be 
“hawk’d about, or offered publicly 
or privately to any one,” but was 
honestly “a true virgin dedication ;” 
and as he hated “chaffering and 
higgling for a few guineas in a dark 
entry,” he was ready to place it at 
the service of “any one duke, mar- 
-_ earl, viscount, or baron, for 

fty guineas.” Later on, however, 
when the flush of London triumph 
came, and a new edition of “Tristram” 
was getting ready, he found reason to 
change his mind, and dedicate it, not 
indeed, to the “ Moon, who, of all 
the patrons, or matrons, has most 
power to set my book a-going,” but 
toa more significant and influential 
sponsor. 

Mention has been made of the 
rumour that got abroad in the month of 
November, 1759, to the effect that he 
was “busy writing an extraordinary 
book,” which shows that the great 
county of Yorkshire, and the town 
especially, were watching his motions. 
It was of interest to them all to know 
that the witty Prebend was at work 
on a comic novel, passages of which 
had, no doubt, been read to a few. 

It was finished at last ; but was 
to be no exception to the destiny 
which has waited on the entrance of 
many famous works into the world. 
It was taken vainly down the little 
“Row” there was in York, and de- 
clined by such publishers as lived 
there. . Nor was it surprising. The 
first instalment of a romance, whose 
hero was not even born at the 
end of that first instalment, and 
whose arrival was heralded by a 
strange and extravagant style, and 
speculations very diverting but very 
questionable,did appear to bea perilous 
venture. It is said that he offered it 
for fifty pounds, and that it was de- 
clined at that modest price. It is 
not known what terms - did even- 
tually make; but it seems likely, 
from what he wrote to a nameless 
doctor in the first flush of success, 
that it was one of those speculative 
arrangements which are rarely re- 
munerative, except in a burst of tri- 
umpant success. He owns that he 
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proposed “laying the world under 
contribution.” And the doctor tells 
him his book will be read enough “to 
answer my design of raising a tax 
upon the public ;’ which seems to 
hint that his pecuniary profit was 
to attend on the sale of the book. 

However, a York bookseller, living 
in Stonegate, close to where Miss 
Fourmantelle stopped, was found to 
undertake it: “Mr. John Hinxham, 
successor to the late Mr. Hilyard.” 
And, at the end of December, in the 
year 1759, the famous romance of 
‘““TRISTRAM SHANDY” came out at 
York. 

It took the shape of two miniature 
pocket volumes, very prettily printed 
in new type, and on superior paper. 
It was printed in London, and by 
Dodsley’s printer,—for the type, 
paper, and general shape is exactly 
that of a certain “Hnguiry” by one 
Doctor Goldsmith, which was brought 
out that very year by the same pub- 
lishers. Mr. Sterne, too, showed his 
acquaintance with that odd class of 
eccentric little books, without name, 
date, or place of publication—the very 
foundlings of the republic of letters,— 
when he sent forth “Tristram” 
under these conditions, for the first 
two volumes show nothing on the 
title but a curious “ colophon” and a 
date. The price was but five shillings 
for the two. 

It threw York into a commotion. 
Everyone in the Cathedral town 
rushed to buy. Within two days, 
the bookseller had disposed of two 
hundred copies, and the demand 
was still increasing. “The nobi- 
lity and great folks,’ wrote Miss 
Fourmantelle to London, “stand up 
mightily for it, and say ’tis a good 
book,”—another illustration of that 
curious faculty Mr. Sterne possessed 
of drawing to himself what has been 
called the cream of the cream of 
society. From this date he was to 
be always of that sacred company. 
Everybody was talking of the “witty 
smart book ;” nor did they find much 
to object to in the fact, that it was 
“a little tawdry in some places.” 

But he was determined that it 
should have a chance in a wider 
sphere. Those who took in the 

ublick Advertiser, up at the metro- 
polis, read in their number of Tuesday, 
the first day of the new year, a modest 
advertisement of the new book. 
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“ This day,” it ran, “ is published, 
printed on superfine writing paper, 
and a new letter, in two volumes, 
price 5s. neatly bound, ‘The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman.’ York. Printed for and 
sold by John Hinxham (successor to 
the late Mr. Hilyard,) Bookseller in 
a ; J. Dodsley, in Pall-mall; 
and Mr. Cooper, in Paternoster-row, 
London; and by all the booksellers 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” And 
this notice appeared but once ortwice. 

But he was not content to trust to 
so simple a means of notoriety as this. 
On the last day of the year there 
was a concert at the York Assembly 
Rooms, at which were the “nobility 
and great folks,’ and the brilliant 
Prebend, no doubt receiving all the 
earlier fruits of local success. There, 
too, he met the young French emigrée 
lady, Miss Fourmantelle, and talked 
with her over the triumphs of the 
new book, and how he had sent up 
some copies to London. And the 
next day, the young French lady sat 
down and wrote to an influential 
London friend, a letter, whereof the 
text was the new book, pure and 
simple. 

The London friend is entreated to 
get it and to read it, and, above all, 
to praise it partout, because his 
“good word in town will do the 
author, I am sure, great service.” 
She owns that the “graver people 
say, ’tis not fit for young ladies 
to read, so, perhaps, you’ll think it 
not fit for a young lady to recom- 
mend.” She then tells him, it is by 
a person whose name is Sterne, and 
praises him as “a gentleman of great 
preferment, and has a great character 
in these parts as a man of learning 
and wit.” She then half apologizes 
for this warm advocacy, by adding 
that “he is a kind and generous 
friend of mine, whom Providence has 
attached to me in this part of the 
world, where I came a stranger; and 
T could not think how I could make 
a better return than by endeavouring 
to make you a friend to him and his 
performance. This is all my excuse 
for this liberty, which I hope you 
will excuse.” In short, a prettily- 
written lady’s letter. 

But now follows a true Shandean 
discovery. There has been found 
among this young lady’s letters a 
draft of this very. London letter, in 
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the actual handwriting of “the-great 
character in these parts us a man of 
learning and wit!” 

The book, however, was not toneed 
such helps. It does not, indeed, seem 
certain that the “run” began at once, 
or, indeed, until Mr. Sterne himself 
came up to town in March, for it is 
not until the month of April that 
notices of its enthusiastic reception, 
then rife, are dropped in letters from 
London to the country. The second 
edition, too, was not out until the 
middle of the year, which, by a sort 
of rough calculation, would make the 


‘really serious demand about the 


month of March. A month’s “rush 
for copies” would exhaust a small 
edition in these days ; and in the ful- 
some memoir which appeared when 
Mr. Sterne first came upon town, it 
is stated that only a few copies were 
sent up to London at first, so little 
anticipation was there of anything 
like a serious demand at Mr. Dods- 
ley’s establishment. 


XXVIII, PETTY ANNOYANCES. 


In the month of November he had 
taken a house “in the Minster-yard” 
for his. wife and daughter, in order 
that the latter, being now some twelve 
years old, might have the advantage 
of such masters in the accomplish- 
ments as York could afford. She 
was to begin dancing forthwith. 
Mr. Sterne said if he could not give 
her a fortune, she should at least 
have a suitable education. Still, for 
all this hint at want of means, it is 
plain that he was in the habit of 
treating himself to visits to London, 
and had fixed an expedition for the 
March of the following year, as soon 
as the labourof publishing “ Tristram” 
should have been off his hands. 

It had been scarcely in the hands 
of the York lieges a month before the 
personalities, fancied or real, began 
to bear awkward fruit. He was 
worried by letters of expostulation, 
and a tide of good advice flowed in 
upon him from well-meaning friends. 
The genus irritabile of “our Syden- 
hams and Sangrados” were specially 
sore. A strange passage in the first 
volume, which has hopelessly mys- 
tified readers, was in that day oe 
fectly intelligible, and resented. “ Did 
not Dr. Kunastrokius,” he writes, 
“ that great man, at his ance, 
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takethe greatest delight imaginable in 
combing of asses’ tails, and plucking 
the dead hairs out with his teeth, 
though he had tweezers always in his 
pockets ?’ This, it seems, was pointed 
at the celebrated Doctor Mead, whose 
intellects wandered a little at the 
close of his life, and whose malady 
took theshape of violent senile attach- 
ments. He was then in the habit of 
sitting for hours together combing 
the back hair of his “flames,” and 
picking out the short hairs with his 
teeth. “This curious weakness,” says 
Mr. Sterne in one of his letters, “ was 
known by every chambermaid and 
footman within the bills of mortality.” 
But until the present time neither 
footman, norchambermaid, norreader, 
nor professional critic, has conceived 
the true solution.* 

There happened to be two country 
practitioners down in Mr. Sterne’s 
neighbourhood who had been married 
to daughters of the famous physician ; 
and charitable fingersspeedily pointed 
out to them the passage in the new 
book reflecting on their relation. 
These gentlemen, however, were not 
too sensitive ; and it was stated in 
the London papers that “they were 
no champions for his foible, and could 
meet Yorick without reproaches or 
blushings.” 

But an indignant doctor, a personal 
friend of Mr. Sterne, wrote promptly 
to protest against this outrage on 
the dead; for Doctor Mead was al- 
ready gathered to his fathers. He in- 
sisted in many letters on the maxim, 
De mortuis, &c., and even hinted at 
“cowardice ;’ to whom the author 
writes an indignant justification of 
many pean, te serious,and altogether 
Shandean. Never was the charitable 
maxim refuted so pleasantly, which 
he describes as “a nonsensical lul- 
laby of some nurse put into Latin by 
some pedant, to be chanted by some 
h rites to the end of the world.” 

he ruling passion is the special 
mark of character, and he “ would as 
soon leave out a man’s head as his 
hobby-horse.” But “’tisnot courage,” 
says the doctor, “to attack a dead 
man who can’t defend himself ;” to 
which he most ingeniously ripostes, 
“Why do you doctors of the faculty 
attack such a one with your incision 
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knife?’ a turn which might have 
been one of the retrenched passages 
of “ Tristram.” 

This medical friend who writes 
from London, good-naturedly lets his 
clerical friend in the provinces know 
“the general opinion of the best 
judges, without exception” upon his 
book, which is to the effect “that it 
cannot be put into the hands of any 
woman of character,” a verdict per- 
fectly just in the abstract, but which, 
taken in reference to the tone of 
society then prevailing, was scarcely 
a fair criticism ; for it was notorious 
that it was in the hands of the class 
that would now be considered women 
of character and propriety. Mr. 
Sterne insists that this view is taken 
merely from the “little world of your 
acquaintance,” which it most likely 
was. “TI hope,’ adds Mr. Sterne, 
“vou except widows, doctor, for they 
are not all so squeamish ; but I am 
told they are all really of my party, 
in return for some good offices done 
their interests in the 176th page of 
my second volume (he was here 
thinking of Mrs. Fergusson “ my witty 
widow”) ;. . “but for the chaste 
married, and chaste unmarried, they 
must not read my book. God take 
them under his protection in this 
fiery ordeal, and send us plenty of 
duennas to watch the workings of 
their humours till they have safely 
got through the whole work.” 

The London doctor owned, however, 
grudgingly enough, that the book 
would be read enough “to answer my 
design of raising a tax upon the pub- 
lic ;’ which seems, also, to bear out the 
view before expressed, of his interest 
in the work being dependent on 
the extent of the sale. This was just 
at the commencement of the month 
of February ; so that “would be read 
enough” was yet to come. 

Still he was not yet done with the 
doctors. Through the whole of that 
letter runs an avgre wounded tone, a 
vehemence of self-defence, which 
shows, in spite of his careless assump- 
tion of indifference, how acutely he 
felt the storm of local criticism his 
satire had raised up. This personality, 
real or fancied, subjected him to a 
persecution almost whimsical in its 
incidents. 


* It is to Mr. Elwin’s reading that I am indebted for this solution. 
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The picture of Doctor =? was at 
once appropriated by nearly every 
sensitive Sangrado in the district ; 
and the luckless author was waited 
on by injured members of the fa- 
culty, and called on with remon- 
strances, and even threats, to alter 
the personal strokes and colouring of 
his portrait. The “ingenious Doctor 
Burton,” at whom, possibly,the wicked 
sketch was aimed, boldly disclaimed 
all consciousness of any resemblance 
in the picture to him; and thus ex- 
tricated himself out of the difficulty. 
But there were others scarcely so po- 
litic. An amusing interview is said 
to have taken place between the 

. author and one of the injured guild. 
The latter complained bitterly of 
“the indecent liberties” that had 
been taken with his character and 
person. 

“ Are you,” asked Mr. Sterne very 
calmly, “a man-midwife ?” 

“No,” the medical remonstrant was 
constrained to answer. 

“ Are you a Roman Catholic ?” 

* No.’ 

“Were you ever splashed and 
dirtied ?” 

“Yes,” answered the other eager- 
ly ; “and that is the very thing you 
have taken advantage of, to expose 
me.” 

This was truly comic and Shandean, 
and must have amused Yorick won- 
derfully. But he composed his face, 
and strove, with all gentleness, to 
reason his visiter out of the notion 
that any offence wasintended. Find- 
ing, however, that this course had no 
effect, he is said to have dismissed 
the sensitive mediciner with this 
quiet caution :— 

“Sir, I have not hurt you. But 
take care ; J am not born yet, and you 
cannot know what I may do in the 
next two volumes.” 

A little bit of terrorism which, no 
doubt, freed him from his persecutors. 
Friends, too, were alarmed at this 
new and dangerous line, which bid 
fair to alienate friends and raise up 
enemies, and wrote him earnest re- 
monstrances, hinting at other direc- 
tions for his talents. The steady cir- 
cuit of politics was more secure and 
more certain of profit, and will help 
to put by that * minimum in loculo,’ 
or balance at banker’s, which is so 
comforting a support. “But,” said 
Mr. Sterne in reply—with an earnest- 
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ness which we may accept as genuine, 
allowing, of course, a little margin 
for that theatrical warmth and self- 
satisfaction with which such decla- 
rations are made—“ I thank God, 
though I don’t abound, that I have 
enough for a clean shirt every day, 
and a mutton-chop ; and my content- 
ment with this has thus far (and I 
hope ever will) put me above stooping 
an inch for it. For estate—curse on 
it—I like it not to that degree, nor 
envy (you may be sure) any man who 
kneels in the dirt for it.” 

And it must be said, in justice to 
Mr. Sterne, that to this creed he was 
constant all through his life ; this, 
too, in an age when such prostration 
in the dirt was very plentiful. He 
also supplements this by adeclaration, 
which we may also accept as sincere, 
as to “the ends proposed in com- 
mencing author ;’ which were—first, 
“the hope of doing the world good by 
ridiculing what I thought deserving 
of it, or of disservice to sound learn- 
ing ;” and, secondly, “I wrote not 
to be fed, but to be famous.” Both 
ends were fortunately attained. His 
purse was handsomely lined in the 
same proportion as his fame extended. 

A etal friend also wrote fo him 
nervously, about the irregular charac- 
ter of the new book. Mr. Fothirgill, 
a brother functionary of the cathedral, 
preached daily to him on the same 
text. “Get your preferment first,” 
said this clergyman, taking what was 
certainly not very high moral ground, 
“and then write and welcome.” 

All, however, pressed on him the 
necessity of a certain amount of cas- 
tration, in case the book should run 
to a second edition. To these well- 
meant remonstrances heanswered very 
patiently, promised some excisions— 
will “use all reasonable caution, but 
so as not to spoil my book ; that is, 
the air and Satelite of it, which 
must resemble the author.” And 
another clergyman, “a very able 
critic,” endorsed this view a 
adding forcibly that “ that idea in h 


, 

Ss 
head would render the book not worth 
a groat.” A very just remark ; which 
Shakspereans, who turn with an un- 
accountable repugnance from the 
labours of the late Mr. Bowdler, will 


heartily endorse. There is no half 

measure in this work of deodorization. 

He denied with reason that he had 

gone as far as Swift, “ He keeps 8 due 
37 
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distance from Rabelais, and I keep a The famous manager and actor had 
due distance from him.” Stillhe wasa read it, and was, no doubt, taken by 
good deal scared, and was inclined to its wonderfully dramatic character. 
giveway. He tells his Londonmedical His "ieessaile opinion” was prompt- 
friend, that the propriety of alteration ly transmitted to the author, though 
is even then (30th January) sub ju- with a certain ungraciousness. The 
dice. He has even been driven to candid friend who reported it to Mr. 
the project of getting his book put Sterne, hinting, that “he had done 
into the hands of his archbishop, “if better in finding fault with it than in 
he comes down this summer.” But, commending it.” 
in truth, it was hard for himtoknow For these injudicious but well- 
what to do; for were there not “men meant remonstrances, which certainly 
of wit” and “sound critics,’ “re- took a rough and churlish shape, the 
lishing” most the very passages for country parson was presently—sooner 
whose suppression the more moral indeed than he or the remonstrants 
were clamouring? No wonder that, weredreamingof—to havesatisfactory 
harassed in this fashion, he should indemnity. “Tristram Shandy” was 
own to being barely above the level now in the hands of the great public 
of despair. of London. Persons were ordering it 
Had he but known what episcopal from their booksellers ; andthe author 
support he was hereafter to acquire, —it being now close on the month of 
he, perhaps, would not have lost a March, 1760—was packing his mails 
moment in placing it in his Arch- to go up to London. 


bishop’s hands. Still that prelate had 
yet to be told, by a brother prelate, 
that he had the English Rabelais in 
his diocese. His friends, however, 
stood firmly by him, encouraged him, 


Hitherto he had not lived for the 
world. Neither had the men and 
women of fashion, nor the world of 
metropolitan politics, nor indeed any 
of the great collected coteries, which 


and, witha few exceptions, evenadded confer degrees and make reputations, 
to the flattering opinion they had bestowed a thought upon the obscure 


originally entertained of his work. Yorkshire cleric. Now all is about to 
There is one bit of consolation to be changed. Now, as he said in one 

cheer him. Even at this early date, of his sermons, “the whole drama is 

before the book had time to make its opened”—the splendid glories of suc- 

way fairly, the most skilful actor of cess, and of London homage, is wait- 

the day had penetration enough to ing for him. 

discern its great and eccentric merits. 


INDIAN ADVENTURE—TREASURE HUNTING. 


AFTER a severe struggle and resist- ing under the false impression that 
ance on the part of a ane body we were as cruel a foe as their own 
of Pindarees, who had long possessed people had proven themselves to be 
the fortress of Mundesoor, we had to others. Here and there, a more 
made ourselves masters of the place, than half-starved dog, too weak to 
and took it by assault, scaling the leave the sunshine or the dust-heap 
walls on one side as the enemy pre- where they were stretched out, 
cipitately retreated over the opposite grinned and snarled feebly at us as 
one. Not afew of their number bit we passed, and for the most part 
the dust that day, and fell under the were put out of their misery by the 
keen-edged sabres of the King’s -—- bayonet or sword’s point. ead 
Dragoons. So hastily had they fled, cats, dead rats, offal and garbage of 
and so unexpected had been the re- all sorts and descriptions, were plenti- 
sult of the attack to them, that hardly fully strewn about the narrow streets, 
any carried off anything but his now rendered still more inaccessible 
weapons with him. Save for the by the crumbling ruins of houses and 
women and children left behind—and other buildings that had suffered 
these secreted themselves in every severely from the excellence of our 
conceivable nook and corner—labour- artillery practice. Such houses as 
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remained intact had very little to 
boast of, either in the shape of ex- 
ternal decorations or internal comforts 
of any description. A few frouzy 
old mats, some chutty-pots, some 
half-dozen festoons of onions, garlic, 
and chillies, all pendent from the 
ceiling, and @ plantain leaf or two, 
which had possibly been procured to 
pack the ladies’ wardrobes in case of 
an eventuality such as had occurred, 
(the gentlemen never burthened them- 
selves with any description of cloth- 
ing, save half-a-yard of calico round 
the waist), and a large jar or so of 
cocoa-nut oil and bamboo pickles—the 
former, an indispensable requisite in 
the toilet of a Pindaree, as he smeared 
himself from head to foot twice daily, 
for the double purpose of slipping out 
of the clutches of any sudden foe that 
might lay hands upon him, as also for 
keeping off the mosquitoes and fleas 
which swarmed day and night in this 
horrible den of assassins. Report 
said, however, that the Chief had im- 
mense wealth hidden somewhere 
about the place, and which he could 
not possibly have conveyed away with 
him ; so all, save those on immediate 
duty, were divided into companies of 
tens and twelves, and, armed with 
pickaxes, as well as our usual wea- 
pons of defence, we spread ourselves 
over the place, and commenced a 
sifting search of every approachable 
spot in the fortress. 

The prize agent always marched 
with us, and our chief was a terrible 
old Tartar in any cases of looting ; one 
of our men who had secreted property 
he found had been made a terrible 
example of, and we had no wish to 
be placed in a similar predicament. 
Still, we knew thatif the fates spared 
us through the campaign, we should 
eventually be entitled to a proportion 
of prize-money upon all goods cap- 
tured. In those days, diamonds and 
costly stones set in rich jewellery, 
were abundant in the upper districts 
of India, and amongst the rajahs and 
native princes, who had inherited 
them as heirlooms through genera- 
tions. The English residents, both 
civil and military, in John Com- 
pany’s service became nabobs—men 
of almost fabulous wealth in gold and 
precious stones, though how they ac- 
quired this wealth would not per- 
haps admit of scrutinous investiga- 
tion. But John Company is dead 
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and gone, and nankeen tights have 
entirely ———— from off the 
Indian stage. The English nabob is 
a thing of past days, and fortunately 
with his isappearance in a great 
measure also has vanished those 
sallow complexions, so certain an 
index of diseased liver, soaked in too 
much brandy-pawny, and at that 
time, Hodgson’s pale ale. Some con- 
ception may be formed of what a 
trade Hodgson used to drive with the 
nankeen-breeched civilians and mili- 
tary in India when it is known, as a 
positive fact, that he was compelled 
to refuse a contract for a thousand 
ounds worth of ale, because his 
nands were too full quenching the 
thirst of sun-dried Indians, who were 
very alligators in this respect. As 
the corporal remarked to his comrade, 
newly landed at Calcutta, when this 
latter grutiily asked what kind of 
place the “ Hingies’ was: “ Capital 
place, Bill! always a-dry and plenty 
to drink.” So can testify every 
churchyard throughout the length 
and breadth of India. 

But the days are past now for good 
and for ever, when that ancient En- 
glish ballad, “The Old Maid,” was 
adapted to the British in India. 
When the young lady’s early suitor 
is described as— 


“ The first was an admiral, a K.C.B., 
Late Governor of Trincomalee ; 
His guineas were yellow, 

And so was his face, 
So he would never do for me.” 


Full of golden expectations, we en- 
tered one of the gardens belonging to 
the great chief of the Pindarees. The 
fruit-trees were laden with the most 
delicious fruit, and in the enjoyment 
of this luxurious feast we had well- 
nigh forgotten the object of our 
search, but for a canny Scotchman of 
our party, who never lost sight of the 
main point. In poking about amongst 
a heap of rubbish, he stumbled across 
what looked like a newly-made grave. 
Subsequently his suspicions were 
aroused, and he called out for us to 
join. With pickaxe and spade we 
speedily made a clearing, and then we 
came upon a well, or rather shaft, of 
great depth, which had been planked 
over for better security. Down this 
place we soon managed to scramble, 
and found the bottom not only per- 
fectly dry and well payed, but in 
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some parts covered with mats and 
cushions, which duly evidenced the 
vicinity of human beings, either male 
or female, but we were inclined to 
think the latter, from the presence 
of a small slipper, evidently dropped 
during a hasty flight. A very clever- 
ly-contrived door, being a frame- 
work of wood filled up solidly with 
heavy square stones, and fastened by 
powerful bolts from within, offered 
considerable resistance to our pickaxes 
and spades. Eventually, however, it 
burst open, revealing to our anxious 
aze a long low passage, the bril- 
iant sunshine at the further end of 
which guided us into a capacious 
vaulted room, which was lit by innu- 
merable little glass bull’s eyes from 
under portions of projecting rock, 
which effectually secluded them from 
attracting the notice of the curious. 
The room was comfortably furnished, 
according to Oriental notions ; and 
secreted behind a thick baize, were 
some thirty of the most beautiful 
girls and young women that the whole 
of the Mahratta country could pro- 
duce. They were, in fact, many of 
them, Nautch girls, and all slaves of 
the heartless Pindaree chief, who had 
thus sealed them upin what must soon 
have proved a living grave (for their 
stock of provisions and water was all 
but exhausted,) save for our most for- 
tuitous discovery of their retreat. 
The terror of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s orders about the treatment of 
such captives, possibly restrained the 
most daring and callous from infring- 
ing this act, at a time when martial 
law summarily executed the sentences 
of drum-head courts-martial. The 
women were protected—nay more, 
most kindly treated ; and the loads of 
mangoes and guavas that we had 
purloined in the Chief’s garden, af- 
forded them such a repast as they 
had not partaken of for some weeks. 
They wore too many costly jewels 
about their persons, and had too 
many rich trinkets and fangles of 
pure gold and silver, to admit of our 
relinquishing such a treasure-trove, 
We, therefore, carried them off, bag 
and baggage, hauling them up to the 
summit of the well, or shaft, by means 
of our horses’ halters lashed together, 
and then we delivered them over to 
the commanding officer, who placed 
them under the charge of the prize 
agent. They marched with us through 
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many a weary month, during which 
time one of these girls revealed the 
(to us) galling fact, that if we had pro- 
secuted our search only a little fur- 
ther than where we had been so fas- 
cinated by the sudden discovery of 
these houris, we should have come 
upon something like a million of gold 
mohars secreted under ground. A 
piece of information which so irritated 
the prize master and, indeed, the 
whole regiment, that we were nothing 
loath to see them intrusted to an 
escort and conveyed to Bombay, where 
they were sold as slaves, I believe, to 
one of the agents of the Imaum of 
Muscat. I believe that I eventually 
got my share of the proceeds of the 
value of beauty and jewellery, in the 
shape of a few paltry pounds of prize- 
money. 


A FEARFUL PREDICAMENT. 


WE were on the line of march from 
Basoda to Broach, in the Holkar’s 
territories, and that day we had to 
make a forced march, so as to over- 
take and co-operate with one of the 
British infantry regiments against our 
common foe, the Pindarees. Starting, 
as we had done, with the camels and 
bullocks carrying the commissariat 
stores, so early as half-past one on 
the morning of that eventful day, 
there was not much to wonder at 
in the fact of ourselves and wearied 
beasts being thoroughly knocked-up 
by sunset. The day, moreover, had 
been one of those hot misty ones so 
frequent about those parts, when the 
sun, though obscured to the eye, pro- 
duces the greatest heat, and literally 
bakes and cracks up the earth in 
every direction. The skies looked 
like a plate of red-hot copper, the 
earth was a furnace whence issued a 
hot intolerable vapour, and the water 
of such tanks or streamlets we came 
across would have almost served to 
concoct a cup of coffee or tea, so ex- 
ceedingly warm was their tempera- 
ture. To make matters worse, there 
was hardly a shady tree to aflord us 
shelter whenever we called a halt 
for rest or refreshment; only the 
tall cocoa-nuts, whose waving leaves 
might be very beautiful indeed, but 
in the way of affording umbrageous 
refuge, were perfectly useless. Still 
I must not complain of them, for but 
for the delicious, cool milk of the 
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fruit (though why they call it milk 
I cannot say, it being in reality as 
clear as crystal), of which we drank 
copiously at every tope we passed, I 
really think one-half of us would 
have succumbed to the overwhelm- 
ing heat and fatigue of the day. 

hen the sun set at last, and the 
heavy night-dews fell, the wind blew 
so cool and deliciously that no gour- 
mand ever smacked his lips over 
some favourite delicacy with greater 
gusto than we inhaled this delightful 
night-breeze. To cast off stock and 
cap—to cast off the hot shell-jacket, 
saturated with perspiration—to tear 
open one’s shirt and bare the chest to 
the soothing balm afforded by the 
cool air—these were but the work of 
a moment. It was a dangerous ex- 
pedient I must admit, and one which 
proved fatal to many a poor fellow, 
still human endurance could suffer 
no more, and death seemed preferable 
to such martyrdom as we had suf- 
fered. Even the poor jaded animals 
snuffed in the air, and seemed greedy, 
if possible, to inhale as much of the 
cool atmosphere as would help to 
revive their parched-up feverish 
frames. 

I do not know how it happened, or 
at what hour of the night, but some- 
how or other both myself and the 
horse I bestrode must have gone off 
to sleep simultameously, and have 
remained stock-still in the same posi- 
tion for a considerable time. 

When at length I came to myself 
again, as it was a beautiful, clear 
moonlight night, I was enabled, at one 
glance, to comprehend thus much— 
that we were alone in a vast and 
dreary plain, without one vestige of 
the rest of my companions, or of man, 
or beast, or animal, or bird of any de- 
scription whatever. I rubbed my 
eyes and shook myself, hoping it 
might yet turn out to be nought 
but some troubled dream or terrible 
nightmare: but no, it was a stern 
reality, and who can realize the utter 
sense of desolation that fell upon me 
as the danger of my situation burst 
forth before me—a mere lad, a 
stranger in a strange land, and that 
infested by a cruel enemy, and not 
one kindly voice to cheer or direct 
me how to proceed. Happily I 
turned to that great infallible re- 
source in the hour of need. I prayed 
fervently that God would guide and 
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protect me, and He heard my prayer 
and answered. 

The tracks of the path the rest of 
the party had pursued were clearly 
distinguishable in the clear moon- 
light, so setting spurs to my horse, 
who seemed instinctively aware of 
our position, we gallopped over the 
ground at a rate I had certainly never 
put my charger to the test of accom- 
plishing before. After riding at full 
speed for some considerable time, we 
came to a narrow rocky defile, the 
passage through which was so ob- 
scure, that I was compelled to retard 
my horse’s speed ; though well aware 
that such like places were the haunts 
of the fiendish Pindarees. I had, 
however, no alternative, and, as the 
sequel proved, it was well that I had 
to do so. I immediately looked to 
the priming of my pistols in the hol- 
sters, and finding these correct, drew 
my sword; and with this weapon in 
my right, and a pistol in my left 
hand, the horse’s reins held under 
my right thigh, I suffered the instine- 
tive capabilities of the horse to guide 
us through an apparent labyrinth of 
rocks, and awaited ready, in my 
guard at least, to sell my life dearly 
if necessary. 

And the opportunity for carrying 
this determination into effect soon 
occurred. No doubt the echo of m 
horse’s hoofs had forewarned the vil- 
lains of what was coming, for no 
sooner had we issued into the clear 
moonlight again, than, one on my 
left and one on my right hand side, 
there charged down upon me two 
murderous -looking ruffians; nearly 
perfectly nude, their well-oiled skins 
shining almost as brightly as the steel 
of the unmistakably sharp scimitars 
they carried. I had not a moment 
to lose: I fired at my left hand ad- 
versary and felled him to the ground, 
and then, giving my other foe the St. 
George, left his headless trunk to 
tell or teach this lesson to such of 
his fellows as might fall in with it— 
that there is more moral courage in 
the hour of peril in a Christian Briton 
who looks up for aid whence alone 
it can be effectually obtained, than in 
fifty, ay, fifty thousand such villains 
as themselves, despite their multitude 
of deities, and their purifications and 
sacrifices. 

An hour’s hard gallopping brought 
me up to the spot where the rest of 
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the regiment had encamped. Poor 
fellows, wearied out, all save the sen- 
tries—and they looked more dead 
than alive—had lain down where 
they alighted, and were wrapped in 
that profound slumber which can 
only be produced by such a march as 
ours had: been that day. Casting off 
the horse’s bridle, and loosening the 
girths, I followed their example, flat- 
tering myself that at least for that 
day my adventures were over. But 
I was mistaken. Just about day- 
light I was awakened from the pro- 
foundest ao by an excruciating 
pain in my left thigh, as though 
it were being squeezed with a vice. 
I thought it must have been a severe 
attack of cramp, and with the inten- 
tion of getting up I had just raised my 
head from my knapsack, when to my 
horror I discovered that a huge cobra 
di capello had firmly entwined himself 
round my leg, and to all intents and 
purposes seemed inclined to remain 
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Tue world’s judgments of its greatest 
men are commonly characterized by 
a broad, if not generous, justice. Con- 
troversialists wrangle over their faults, 
flatterers magnify their virtues, the 
biographer exalts, the critic depre- 
ciates, but after the lapse of years, 
when the object of strife has receded 
into the cold regions of an impartial 
antiquity, although former prejudices 
may not have quite expired, or for- 
mer ignorance been corrected, a 
balance is usually struck, and some- 
thing like a fair estimate of the man 
is formed and perpetuated. This 
may seem an optimist’s view, but a 
léng array of examples could be given 
in its support. Exceptions there are, 
no doubt : even these, however, rather 
mark a tardiness than an absence 
of justice. To accept any other phi- 
losophy would be to harbour an idea 
fatal to all noble aspirations and ex- 
cellent exploits, for the desire of an 
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there till some noise or movement 
should scare him away. To attempt 
to move myself would, I knew, be 
tantamount to immediate death, and 
my tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth when I attempted to halloo 
for assistance. This was, perhaps, 
all for the best. I hardly deed to 
breathe, and with closed eyes, m 
heart thumping against my side, 
seemed to endure the tortures of that 
dreadful suspense for years instead of 
minutes. I can easily understand 
how many men may, like the pri- 
soner of Chillon, turn gray with os 
and suspense in a few minutes. My 
suspense, however, was not of very 
long duration. The first stir in the 
camp startled the deadly reptile, who 
speedily untwisting himself, wriggled 
over my body and face, and so dis- 
appeared into a thicket nigh at hand. 
Thus, within twelve hours, had I two 
special interventions of Providence in 
saving my life. 


enduring name is one of the strongest 
impulses with minds of the highest 
order. To such men it is at once « 
true and comforting belief that time 
will see them righted, should envy 
during their lifetime, or the malignity 
of party after their decease, obscure 
for a shorter or longer season the 
lustre of honourable deeds. 
Numerous writings—more than 
any single student could master, had 
he the all-conquering industry of a 
Macaulay—and hot disputations car- 
ried down to recent days, have re- 
presented John Calvin as angel, or as 
fanatic, in colours bright as tints of 
spring, or dark as midnight. Wretch, 
apostle, miscreant, pharisee—a man 
unvaryingly stern and cruel, or 
gentle, as a rule, even in his magis- 
terial capacity : these are the contra- 
dictory portraits of the austere scho- 
lar and visionary statesman, whose 
features, as preserved in Beza’s con- 
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temporaneous engraving, certainly 
speak benevolence as much as firm- 
ness, with a geniality of disposition 
which long years of care have not 
obliterated. The marble brow, round, 
high, and ample ; the soft, steady, 
straightforward eye ; the long, large, 
well-formed nose, the parted lips, and 
curiously sunken cheeks, at least 
proclaim a soul of no ordinary scope 
and intensity. The enemies of the 
humble Picardinarearrested by acoun- 
tenanceill according with their sombre 
characterizations—a face which al- 
most cheats the hostile historian into 
an apotheosis. Even to Calvin, whose 
memory has been thus maligned, and 
quite as rashly deified, justice at last 
has brought defence and a fairly 
moderated appreciation. Like ano- 
ther great, and most certainly not 
faultless hero of an only less worthy 
cause, our own Oliver Cromwell, Cal- 
vin would have accomplished less had 
he wanted the qualities that tempted 
him into the errors which reproach 
his memory. 

But it is not at all meant to enter 
here upon the well-trodden ground of 
the Reformer’s life and deeds, to in- 
vestigate his sins of intolerance, 
which had so little extenuation in 
one accustomed to persecution and 
peril in his own person, or to treat 
those portions of that noble book— 
“The Institutes 6f the Christian Re- 
ligion,” which touch the political 
theories of the Genevan magistracy. 
Our task is confined to those illustrious 
precursors of his, in the secular arena, 
who fought the battle of human 
freedom in the republic of Geneva, 
both against the spiritual and civil 
tyrant, while Calvin had not yet re- 
ceived the tonsure, and the evangeli- 
cals of France had not found shelter 
or encouragement in the utterance of 
their convictions from Marguerite 
of Valois. In regarding the heroic 
aspect of the Genevan story, we are 
apt to start with some such point in 
the earlier efforts of the scholar of 
Noyon as the prophecy of the aged 
Le Fevre concerning him and Farel, 
that “God would renew the face of 
the earth in their days ;” but to grasp 
the ae and appreciate the in- 
fluences which created the opportunity 
for these prepared men, the student 
must go back to the days of the first 
Martyrs of Freedom, who resisted to 
the death the cruelties of the Bishop- 
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rince, the Duke of Savoy, and the 
Pontift—to the grim controversy be- 
tween the Mamelukesand Huguenots, 
in which were sacrificed the most 
valorous and virtuous of “the chil- 
dren of Geneva”—to the conspiracies, 
treacheries, and atrocious murders 
which covered this narrow field with 
frequent horrors, and broke up old 
systems and relations to the foun- 
dation, making room for the new 
doctrines and strange but necessary 
transitional polity which were to fol- 
low. The canvas exhibiting the first 
rude, desperate, noble conflicts of 
the Genevan patriots is full of ma- 
jestic movement. The action is bril- 
liant ; the forms are those of giants, 
though the stage be small; a terrible 
earnestness marks the combat. Blan- 
chet, Navis, Bonivard, Berthelier— 
these young men were heroes indeed ; 
and even the staid Levrier, the in- 
flexible judge, the decorous and 
faithful citizen, forced finally in face 
of personal peril to declare for the 
rights that he had protected by his 
impartial decisions, chooses death, 
and by the unflinching testimony of 
a matchlessly simple martyrdom con- 
secrates the cause in which younger 
and more fiery spirits had been strug- 
gling and dying. Bloody episodes 
are these, but they surround the 
name of “ Huguenot” with fresh 
glory. Dr. D’Aubigne, the principal 
feature of whose volumes is this 
stirring narrative of more than 
Spartan daring and singleness of 
purpose, thus expounds the character 
and value of his most picturesque 
and exciting chapters :— 


‘Moral victories secure success more 
than material victories. Over the corpses 
of Berthelier and Levrier we might give a 
Christian turn to the celebrated saying, 
‘It is the defeated cause that is pleasing to 
God.’ The triumph of brute force in the 
Castle of Boune and in front of Cexsar’s 
Tower, agitated, scandalized, and terrified 
men’s minds. Tears were everywhere shed 
over these two murders. But 
patience! These bloody stations will be 
found glorious stations, leading to the sum- 
mit of light and liberty. A book has been 
written telling the history of the founders 
of religious liberty. I may be deceived, 
but it appears to me that the narrative of 
the struggles of the first Huguenots might 
be entitled, History of the Founders of 
Modern Liberty. My consolation when I 
find myself called upon to describe events 
hitherto unknown, relating to persons un- 
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noticed until this hour, and taking place in 
a little city or obscure castle, is, that these 
facts have, in my opinion, a European, a 
universal interest, and belong to the funda- 
mental principles of existing civilization. 
Berthelier, Levrier, and others, have 
hitherto been only Genevese heroes; they 
are worthy of being placed on a loftier 
pedestal, and of being hailed by society as 
heroes of the human race.” 


The author makes good this glow- 
ing statement. It is no excessive 
hero-worship that produces so hearty 
an utterance. His mind is not ren- 
dered undiscriminating by the incipi- 
ent Protestantism of these enfans de 
Genéve. Their piety was very fitful, 
and if it be not a paradox to say it, 
unspiritual. They mocked the priest- 
hood, indeed, and Bonivard, who had 
a keen wit, did so most of all, though 
he was a canon; but these youthful 
patriots were by no means men of the 
stamp of Roussel, or Le Fevre; or 
Farel, or Calvin. Doctrines, in 
truth, gave them little trouble. The 
oppressions they saw around them 
drove them to become in their own 
rough way Reformers. As their inde- 
pendent spirit grew, the resolve of the 
triple alliance of Bishop-prince, Pope, 
and King, to destroy the ancient fran- 
chises of their city, and abolish their 
liberties, became more stern, and soa 
contest acquired gravity with every 
new collision, which ultimately 
brought about a wide-extending and 
gigantic revolution. The struggle 
begun in a determination among the 
citizens not to permit the “ Savoy- 
ardizing” of Geneva, eventually united 
the French, Swiss, and Genevan 
evangelists ina strong bond of sym- 
pathy, and gave solidity and strength 
to that arm of the Reformation which 
was to reach longest over Christen- 
dom, and farthest into succeeding 
generations. 

The chronicle of these Huguenot 
resistances could not be otherwise 
than interesting. Dr. D’Aubigne 
justifies his right to speak on all its 
points with authority, by intimating 
that he has had recourse to the origi- 
nal documents, and in particular to 
some important manuscripts—“ the 
manuscript registers of the Council of 
Geneva, the manuscript histories of 
Syndic Roset and Syndic Gautier, the 
manuscript of the Mamelus (Mame- 
lukes), and many letters and remark- 
able papers preserved in the archives 
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of Geneva.” “ We have also studied,” 
he adds, “in the library of Berne some 
manuscripts, of which historians have 
hitherto made littleornouse. . . . 
Besides these original sources, we have 
profited by writings and documents of 
great interest, belonging to the six- 
teenth century, and recently published 
by learned Genevese archeologists, 

articularly by MM. Galiffe, Grenus 

evillod, i Mallet, Chaponiére, and 
Fick. We have also made great use 
of the memoirs of the Society of 
History and Archeology of Geneva.” 
Not confining himself even to these 

apers, the historian, eager to crown 
his magnum opus by a worthy sequel, 
has consulted documents of the six- 
teenth century little known, affecting 
the relations of the French Govern- 
ment with the German Protestants. 
Indeed, the frequency of his refer- 
ences to authorities, manuscript and 
other, in notes, lends a special confi- 
dence to the racy text. He has, 
besides, obtained several facts, not 
before published, with reference to 
the early life of Calvin, from certain 
Latin letters of the reformer, which 
“Dr. Jules Bonnet intends giving to 
the world, if such a work should re- 
ceive from the Christian public the 
encouragement which the labour, dis- 
interestedness, and zeal of its learned 
editor deserve.” 

The origin of the Bishop-princes of 
Geneva, and of their exceptional 
powers, is involved in the mists of 
antiquity. Any historical certainty 
respecting their position and move- 
ments begins with that Count of 
Genevois, who, in 1124, gave up the 
city and its rights to the then existing 
prelate, reserving part of the criminal 
jurisprudence only. The omnipotence 
of the Genevan bishops was con- 
stantly exhibited from thenceforth, 
occasionally to the benefit of the 
Genevans, but more frequently for 
their injury and oppression. If the 
Counts encroached, the episcopal 
ruler joined himself to the Emperors, 
turned his crozier into a sword, and 
forced the intruder out into the 
country, where his vassals obeyed 
him without question. The bishop, 
on other occasions, conspired with 
the Counts, and surrendered the 
popular privileges without compunc- 
tion. In these confederacies and 
conflicts, the citizens invariably suf- 
fered. Finally, between the pontiff 
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and the prince-bishop, and the in- 
trigues with the Counts, fostered by 
both, those ancient franchises of the 
Genevans were sacrificed for which 
a descent had been claimed from a 
time so far back as to seem to justify 
the words of the Archeological 


Memoirs, still existing—T7Z'anto tem- 


gern uod de contrario memoria 
hominis non extitit. The first step 
towards the destruction of the 
Genevan liberties was the violent 
denial of the popular right to elect 
the bishop-prince. This right over- 
thrown, the House of Savoy had 
opened the door for those encroach- 
ments which, in conjunction with 
the court of Rome, were iminediately 
pushed forward, with the view of 
capturing and enslaving the sturdy 
little commonwealth. In the issue of 
two centuries of resulting strife be- 
tween a vigorous people and remorse- 
less and cruel enemies, spiritual as well 
as temporal, the world has still a 
lively concern, for the victory then 
begun is not yet fully, though it 
may be almost, completed. The first 
feudal throne of a bishop fell in 
Geneva. There the earliest blow was 
struck to an amphibious system, fatal 
equally to religion and liberty. There 
was the apothegm, lately revived 
with telling effect, first heard,—“ A 
free Church in a free State.” It was 
a Genevan Huguenot who uttered 
words that have come down with 
classic force to our own times, and 
the revived proclamation of which has 
probably sounded the knell of the 
last of the race of Bishop-princes. 
There were bitter contests in 
Geneva before 1513. It was only 
then, however, that the revolutionary 
crisis arose which terminated in so 
wonderful an emancipation. Charles 
de Seyssel, bishop and prince of 
Geneva, was the last of his order 
who strove honestly to protect the 
city’s liberties from the usurpations of 
the Duke of Savoy. On the day of 
his death, the citizens, knowing that 
the opportunity would be seized 
by their enemies, the Pope and 
Duke Charles, took prompt steps, an 
earnest of the still greater fearlessness 
they and their sons were afterwards 
to manifest. They closed the gates, 
dragged cannon to the walls, and 
osted sentries at all open points. 
troups gathered in the streets, and 
apprehensions of evil days pressed 
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down every freeman. It was then 
when uncertainty prevailed, and 
feeble counsellors had appeared, that 
an individual started forth destined 
to play an honourable and tragic 
art in Genevan history. Philibert 
Berthelier was one who had con- 
vinced himself that ?art de vaincre 
est celui de mépriser la mort. He 
was at once grave and buoyant, full 
of passion, fond of pleasure, quick in 
action, and yet not without sagacity ; 
as his greatest quality, the histo- 
rian fixes upon his contempt for 
life. The Pope had heard the news 
of the vacancy almost as soon as the 
patriots, for the bishop-prince had 
been travelling when he expired, but 
he was not to be feared so much as 
the Duke. The citizens were resolved 
to tolerate no Savoyard successor. 
“Choose us a bishop,” said the popu- 
lace—for at this period the Genevans 
had a rare taste for sarcasm,— who 
will not let the Duke put his nose 
into his soup.” Duke Charles was 
weak but irritable, and this opposi- 
tion stung him to an unwonted 
activity. He looked round for one 
who, as bishop of Geneva, would be 
his creature, and soon pitched upon 
John, who bore the title of “Bastard 
of Savoy,”—“a little man, slender, 
ill-made, awkward, vile in body, but 
still more so in mind, without regard 
for his honour, inclined rather to do 
evil than good, and suffering under a 
disease the consequence of his de- 
bauchery.” This wretch was son of 
a wench of Angers (communis generis, 
says Bonivard), and being in debt for 
everything to the Duke, just the 
person for the place. Leo the Tenth, 
eager to aggrandize his family by « 
Savoy connexion, compliantly be- 
stowed the bishopric upon the 
Bastard, and treated the Swiss 
envoys, who sought it for an indepen- 
dent prelate, with scant ceremony. 
John, accordingly, was installed in 
1513, and the ferment immediately 
began which never afterwards sub- 
sided—which the bloodiest scenes 
failed to suppress. An independent 
varty was instantly formed, and its 
Berthelier, Hugues, Levrier, 
and others, names ever to be 
honoured, sought rights of citizen- 
ship from Friburg, in order to express 
their determination to resist the 
Savoy prince’s government. This pa 
vilege was granted, and so was laid 

























































































































































































































































































the foundation of that Swiss alliance 
which subsequently saved Geneva at 
a trying moment. 

By a large party in the city the 
Bishop was received with at least 
outward shows of welcome, and he 
proceeded at first warily. The people 
oved pleasure, and he hoped to 
effeminate them by excessive indul- 
gence. Junketing, dicing, dancing, 
and feasting prevailed. “ He means 
to cowardize our young men _ by 
toothsome meats,” exclaimed the 
patriots. Rich Savoyards even came 
to Geneva to carry out the luxurious 
policy of their Count. But all this 
failed. The spirit of resistance had 
taken too deep root. To the number 
of persons hostile to the ducal interests 
every day added fresh accessions. 
What at first had only a political 
motive came soon to possess an 
interest of another kind. In endea- 
vouring to enslave the Genevans by 
promoting debauchery, the Bishop 
corrupted the monks of the c ity. The 
convents became the haunts of vice, 
and the common folk began to despise 
the friars for their midnight orgies, 
and to hang loose by the creed which 
tolerated such outrages upon decency. 
Thus the combat, political originally, 
ere long involved moral and spiritual 


issues. In the public registers of 


Geneva are still preserved formal 
complaints of the misconduct of the 
priests, prefer ‘red by the people to the 
council. These complaints, too, were 
backed by the keen wit of Francis 
Bonivard, himself a priest, and as 


prior of the sovereign principality of 


St. Victor, freer to take the course his 
inclinations approved. At an early 
stage he became a strong ally of the 
patriots, and the bosom friend of the 
— Berthelier. As a brilliant 
scholar, he gave theindependent party 
a higher character, and made war 
more effectively in quip and epigram, 
at theexpense of his clerical brethren, 
than did Berthelier by his daring 
zeal. Wherever the Savoyard cour- 
tiers appeared—and it was part of the 
Duke’s policy that they should mix 
freely among the citizens in taverns 
and social gatherings—they were 
saluted with some pungent saying, 
manufactured in the priory of St 
Victor. Nor was the popular resist- 
ance confined to manifestations of 
this kind. Levrier, the upright judge 
of the criminal court, maintained the 
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rights of his position with indomit- 
able heroism, and frustrated the 
bishop in matters of so serious a 
nature that his life was finally to 
pay the forfeit of his honesty. 

Thus stood things when Berthelier, 
Bonivard, and their friends deter- 
mined to form a defensive league of 
young Genevans. Well did they see 
what was before them. “Give me 
your hand,” said Berthelier, when 
Zonivard and he had laid the basis 
of the confederation ; “ for the liberty 
of Geneva you will lose your benefice, 
and I—I shall lose my head.” And 
the prediction met with too exact a 
fulfilment. Still these unselfish in- 
dividuals did not draw back. Among 
the first to join them were two 
sons of persons in official position, 
Blanchet and Navis. A society was 
next formed, with the motto, after- 
wards —— Who touches one, 
touches all.” The citizens raised their 
right hands, and swore to this bond 
as Berthelier uttered the words. For 
somewhere about a year the patriot- 
ism of the Genevan youth exhibited 
itself in petty conflicts with the 
Bishop-prince, but as the quarrel 
grew, the Bastard was forced to action. 
Then came the sanguinary transac- 
tions from which the historian lifts 
the curtain. Greater atrocities were 
never committed within the limits of 
sosmall aterritory. The torturingof 
Pecolat, the beheading of Blanchet 
and Navis, the brutal murder of 
Philibert Berthelier, and the still 
more tragic fate of Levrier, may be 
set amongst the “bloodiest pictures 
in the book of time.” 

Scenes like these are so full of hor- 
ror that it were better not to revive 
their memory could the story of the 
Genevan Revolution and Reformation 
be completed without them. But 
this cannot be. Every sweep of the 
headsman’s sword carried destruction 
to the system which was destined to 
pass away. The great walnut-tree 
outside the city, on which the Bishop 
suspended the limbs of Blanchet and 
Navis preached a preparation for 
the future Farel and Calvin more 
effective than any doctor’s theses. 

The torturing of Pecolat, a mem- 
ber of the league, was followed by an 
attempt to seize Berthelier, but after 
a six days’ search, the officers of the 
Savoyard prelate found that he had 
escaped to Friburg. Disguised in the 
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livery of an usher, he entered the 
Swiss city to solicit help. The Fri- 
burgers were struck with his earnest- 
ness. “TI will give my head freely,” 
he said, “if Geneva shall become a 
canton, or at least an ally, of Switzer- 
land.” Several citizens of Friburg 
set off quietly. to Geneva to scan the 
state of matters for themselves. They 
met Hugues and the other patriots, 
and were convinced not only of the 
sincerity but the power of these 
young men. Henceforward a Gene- 
van-Swiss political party was formed, 
and the city became divided between 
the Mamelukes or Savoy faction, and 
the Huguenots or friends of liberty 
anda Swiss alliance. Dr. D’Aubigne’s 
paragraph on the rise of the Hugue- 
nots, and theorigin of the title, arrests 
particular attention. The origin and 
derivation of the term Huguenot 
have been variously stated ; his ac- 
count would certainly seem to be the 
correct one—it is certainly the most 
natural, 


“The Friburg deputies (he says) had 
hardly left the city, when the Duke’s party, 
accosting the independent Genevans, and 
Gallicizing, each in his own way, the Ger- 
man word Lidesgenossen (confederates), 
which they could not pronounce, called 
after them EKidguenots, Eignots, Eyquenots, 
Huguenots! This word is met with in the 
chronicles of the time, written in different 
ways. Michel Roset, the most respectable 
of these authorities of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, writes J/uguenots. We adopt that 
form, because it is the only one which has 
passed into our language. It is possible 
that the name of the citizen, Besancon 
Hugues, who became the principal leader 
of this party, may have contributed to the 
preference of this form over all the others. 
In any case, it must be remembered, that 
until after the Reformation this sobriquet 
had a purely political meaning, in no respect 
religious, and designated simply the friends 
of independence. Many years after, the 
enemies of the Protestants of France called 
them by this name, wishing to stigmatize 
them, and impute to them a foreign, re- 
publican, and heretical origin. Such is the 
true etymology of the word. It would be 
very strange if these two denominations, 
which are really but one, had played so 
great a part in the sixteenth century, at 
Geneva and in French Protestantism, with- 
out having had any connexion with one 
another. A little later, about Christmas, 
1518, when the cause of the alliance was 
more advanced, its use became more general. 
The adherents of the Duke had no sooner 
started the nickname, than their opponents, 
repaying them in their own coin, called out, 
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‘Hold your tongues, you Mamelukes! As 
the Mamelukes have denied Christ, to follow 
Mahomet, so you deny liberty and the 
public cause, to put yourselves under a 
tyranny. At the head of these Mamelukes 
were some forty rich tradesmen, men good 
enough at heart, despite their nickname; 
but they were men of business, who feared 
that disturbances would diminish their 
gains. The term Mamelukes, put them 
into a great passion. ‘ Yes,’ continued the 
Huguenots, ‘Sultan Celim conquered the 
Mamelukes last year in Egypt; but it 
seems that these slaves, expelled from 
Cairo, took refuge at Geneva. However, if 
you do not like the name—stay, since you 
deliver up Geneva through avarice, we will 
call you Judases!’” 

As the story progresses, the tor- 
tures inflicted upon Pecolat are found 
to have excited the Genevans afresh. 
This man’s resolution was weaker 
than the honesty of his heart. He 
had once, when on the wheel and 
rack, inculpated his friends by false 
allegations ; and lest he should be 
tempted to repeat this enormity, when 
in durance a second time, he seized 
the razor, the barber sent to the gaol 
for his service having turned aside, 
and almost cut his tongue out. Of 
such a stamp were the men who 
struggled for the Genevan liberties. 
This mutilation, however, did not 
prevent Pecolat’s “examination” be- 
fore the Bishop, and an ineffectual 
attempt was made to force him to 
write the answers he could no longer 
utter. In the midst of a popular in- 
surrection, Pecolat was soon after re- 
leased, and his description in gestures 
and broken speech of the torture to 
which he ‘had been put, infuriated the 
citizens still more. Whilst Pecolat by 
his sufferings, and Blanchet and Navis 
by their horrible deaths, were acting 
as the seed of the great revolution that 
was approaching, Bonivard’s satirical 
pen and tongue weregiving the desires 
of the populace for change a moral 
and religious direction. ‘“ Trust not 
to Leo the Tenth’s word,” he cried, 
“for he maintains that since he dis- 
penses others from their oaths, he can 
surely dispense himself.” “ Leo the 
Tenth and his predecessors,’ added 
the biting satirist, “have always 
taken the Germans for beasts—pecora 
campt, as they werecalled, and rightly 
too, for these simple Saxons allowed 
themselves to be saddled and ridden 
like asses. The Popes threatened 
them with cudgelling (excommunica- 
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tion), enticed them with thistles (in- 
dulgences), and so made them trot to 
the mill, to bring away the meal for 
them. But having one day loaded 
the ass too heavily, Leo made him 
jib, so that the flour was spilt, and 
the white bread lost. That ass (he 
added) is called Martin, like all asses, 
and his surname is Luther, which 
signifies enlightener.” Plain talk at 
that early date from the Prior of St. 
Victor! It had been in contempla- 
tion to make Bonivard a bishop, but 
the fame of his racy irreverence 
having reached Rome, his prospects 
became immediately clouded. Nor 
indeed does he appear to have much 
cared. Had he been invested with 
the episcopal robes, he would have 
only been less free to play the patriot, 
and this was the character nearest to 
his heart. 

The Bastard, soon after, seemed 
to have consummated his cruclties 
by causing three of the quarters of 
the two bodies of Blanchet and Navis 
to be suspended over the gates of 
Turin. The other quarter, reserved 
for his personal revenge, with the 
two heads, he pickled, placed in 
barrels, and conveyed to Geneva, as 
the executions had not taken place 
there, with the object of intimidating 
the people. As what followed was 
one of the crises of the long combat, 
the story may be continued from the 
record :— 


“On the bank of this river (the Arve), 
which then separated the ducal states 
from those of Geneva, at the foot of the 
bridge on the Savoy side, stood-a fine wal- 
nut tree, whose leafy branches spread op- 
posite the Church of Our Lady of. Grace, 
on the Genevan side. The Bishop’s agents, 
who had received orders to make an exhi- 
bition of the mutilated limbs, for the bene- 
fit of the Genevans, proceeded to the bridge 
on Saturday night, in order to discharge 
their disgraceful commission under cover 
of the darkness. They carried with them, 
in addition to their casks, filled with flesh, 
brine, and blood, a hammer, a ladder, some 
nails and a cord. On reaching the tree, 
they opened the barrels, and found the fea- 
tures well preserved, and easily recognisa- 
ble. The Bastard’s agents climbed the tree, 
and nailed the heads and arms to the 
branches, in such a manner as to be seen 
by all the passers-by. They fixed a placard 
underneath, bearing these words :—‘ These 
are the traitors of Geneva;’ and the white 
cross of Savoy a@bove. They then with- 
drew, leaving = mr casks at the foot 
of the tree. . The day broke, the 
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people arose, opened their windows, and 
went out of their houses; some were going 
to the city. One man was about to cross 
the bridge, when, fancying he saw some- 
thing strange, he drew near and discovered, 
with astonishment, human limbs hanging 
from the tree. ‘The first man 
who saw this mystery did not keep it secret, 
but ran and told the news all through the 
city.’ ‘ What's the matter?’ people asked ; 
‘and then everybody hurried thither,’ adds 
the chronicler. In truth, an immense crowd 
of citizens, men, women, and children, soon 
gathered round the tree. It was Sunday— 
a day which the Bastard had probably 
selected for this edifying sight. Every one 
was free from his ordinary occupations, 
and during all that holy day an agitated 
multitude pressed continually around the 
tree, where the blood-stained remains of 
the two victims. ‘A fine 
Maypole they have raise -d us this morning 
on the city boundary,’ they said; ‘they 
have put up a flag already; it only wants 
a few ribbons and flowers to make the 
show complete!’ But the sight of these 
bloody fragments, swinging in the air, was 
no fit subject for jesting; there was great 
mourning in the city; groans and weeping 
were heard in the crowd; women gave vent 
to their horror, and men to their indigna- 
tion.” 


From that hour the institution of 
Bishop-prince was doomed. The 
opulace hardly blamed the miserable 
aap who filled the seat: they knew 
that he was but a tool in the hands of 
the Duke of Savoy and the Court of 
Rome. For the Roman episcopacy 
in Geneva the highest anger of the 
citizens was reserved. The Bishop's 
pastorals were mocked, and his agents 
insulted. Matters were only made 
worse by his exclamation: “It was 
not I who did that, but my lord the 
Duke.” Berthelier grew bolder. The 
Savoy prince accordingly demanded 
his arrest and execution, with instant 
extirpation of the inferior patriots, 
and the Bishop must strive to obey. 
The menaced popular leaders, there- 
fore, having met to deliberate upon 
their future plan with the headsman’s 
gleaming sword full in view, their 
determination was formed to craft the 
branches of the Savoy tree upon the 
old and vigorous stock of Helvetic 
liberty. This resolution originated 
with Berthelierand Besancon Hugues, 
now to figure as the principal person- 
ages in the drama on the popular 
side. From this moment, too, the 
ecclesiastical form of society sinks into 
contempt. It was a synonym for 
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tyranny and moral corruption. The 
lay power grew in confidence and in 
strength, and projected its plans upon 
the assumption, not less truly existent 
for being unexpressed, that the eccle- 
siastico-political system was a thing 
to be swept away, as worse than 
obsolete—as malignant, revengeful, 
even fiendish in its cruelties. 

As this duel, fraught with results 
which were to extend far beyond the 
confines of Savoy and of Italy, stea- 
dily paet, the two parties among 
the Genevans become more distinct. 
The Huguenots wear a cross on their 
doublets, and a feather in their caps, 
like the Swiss; the Mamelukes bear 
upon the head a sprig of holly. Street 
conflicts are common, and all regula- 
rity in government isatanend. Unable 
to tolerate this growth of the revolu- 
tionary influence, the Duke of Savoy 
proposes to come to Geneva in per- 
son, and reduce the inflexible Hugue- 
notsto submission by politicmeasures. 
His ambassador, in pursuit of this 
design, enters the city to demand its 
hospitality. The citizens treat him 
so coldly that he openly quarrels with 
them, and throws down the rod or 
gaull which he bears, in token that 
the Duke defies them. Still, the 
Huguenots do not quail, even when 
treachery deprives them of the help 
they had calculated upon from the 
Swiss. 

The army of Savoy then arrives in 
Geneva. The houses of the citizens 
are wantonly gutted, and their furni- 
ture destroyed by the soldiery. Pro- 
clamation is made of stringent re- 
gulations for the repression of popu- 
lar sentiment. The Genevans do not 
aay resist, but neither do they 
obey. Even after the treacherous 
arrests of Bonivard and Berthelier 
had once more dashed their hopes to 
the ground, this sturdy populace held 
to their purpose. The more to their 
honour is this circumstance, as thie 
Swiss alliance was fitful, andthrough- 
out this fierce struggle promised but 
little. Berthelier’s arrest and death, 
indeed, are accepted as a victory, for 
that extraordinary and unselfish man 
had always proclaimed that Geneva 
would be led to liberty by the deca- 

itation of her noblest sons, History 

1as no purer hero, no higher type of 
the patriot ; and the tale of his volun- 
tary sacrifice of the life which he 
valued solely for his country’s sake, 
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is unmatched for romantic interest in 
any other record of a struggle for 
freedom. 


“Without the city, in a solitary place, 
then called Gervasa (now corrupted into 
Cavoises), was a quiet meadow, which the 
Rhone bathed with its swift waters; this 
was Berthelier's favourite retreat. Remote 
from the noise of the city, seated on the 
picturesque bank of the river, watching its 
blue waters gliding rapidly past, he dwelt 
on the swiftness of time, and casting a 
serious glance into the future, asked himself 
when would Geneva be free? On Tuesday, 
August 23, 1519, he went out between 
six and seven to breathe the morning air in 
his favourite retreat. Berthelier was now 
forty years of age; everything foretold him 
that his end was near, but he preferred, 
without passion and without fear, to make 
the passage from life to death. This active 
and much-dreaded citizen began to sport, 
but with a serious gentleness, upon the 
brink of the grave. He had alittle weasel 
which he was very fond of, and for the 
greater contempt of his enemies, he had 
taken the tame creature in his bosom, and 
thus walked out to his garden, playing with 
it. The Vidame, who knew of these morn- 
ing walks, had given orders for a certain 
number of soldiers to be posted outside the 
walls of the city, whilst he remained within, 
in order to take Berthelier from behind. 
Just as the latter was about to pass the 
gates, the troop that awaited him came for- 
ward. Berthelier, ‘always booted, and 
ready to depart for the unknown shores of 
eternity,’ had no thought of returning to 
the city and arousing the youth of Geneva; 
he did not turn aside from the road, but 
continued gently caressing his weasel, and 
‘walked straight towards the armed men, 
as proudly as if he was going to take them. 

‘“** They met,’ says a manuscript, ‘ under 
the trellis in front of the hostelry, by the 
Loose ;’ and the Vidame, who was descend- 
ing the hill on his mule, coming up with 
him at the same time, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, saying, ‘In the name of my 
Lord of Geneva, I arrest you,’ and prepared 
to take away his sword. Berthelier, who 
had only to sound his terrible whistle to 
collect enthusiastic defenders, stood calm, 
without a thought of resistance, and quietly 
handed his sword to the Vidame, contenting 
himself with the words, ‘Take care what 
you do with this sword, for you will have 
to answer for it.’” 


Berthelier was beheaded in the 
court-yard of the Chateau de I’Ile, 
exclaiming, as he fell on his knees 
before the headsman : “ Ah, Messieurs 
of Geneva,” in disappointment at the 
apathy of his friends. It was neces- 
sary that other victims should fall 
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before the old régime passed away. 
In proportion to the vast force, ex- 
tent, and significance of the revolution 
about to occur, was the duration and 
tragic character of its birth-throes. 
The Genevans were paralysed with 
horror; the Swiss League drew back 
from an alliance with a people so slow 
to avenge the death of one of their 
patriots; the cruel trio of Pope, Bishop, 
and royal Duke, were in an ecstasy of 
joy. But, sanguis Christianorum 
semen. The first ensign-bearers were 
struck down, that the number of de- 
fenders around the standard of truth 
might be multiplied. An epitaph 
was written over Berthelier which 
afterwards became familiar as house- 
hold words to the tongues of the Gene- 
vans :— 


“Quid mihi mors nocuit ? 
fata virescit, 
Nee cruce nec gladis sevi perit illa 
tyranni.” 


Virtus post 


The reproach of having permitted 
the execution of Berthelier stung the 
citizens to the quick, and it was this 
feeling which led to the deputation 
that demanded from the prince- 
bishop, in 1520, a revocation of all 
decrees contrary to the liberties of 
the city, and the liberation of all 
citizens imprisoned at his bidding. 
In the election of the syndics for the 
year, despite the joint efforts of the 
Duke and Bishop, the Huguenots as- 
serted their ancient rights. They 
exhibited considerable moderation, 
too, in their moment of victory, by 
offering reconciliation to the Mame- 
lukes, and the mutual abandonment 
for ever of the terms Huguenot and 
Mameluke. There should be no more 
Eidesgenossen, allshould be Genevans. 
Thus a name, destined to live to our 
own times, and tocatch up inits course 
at once a far graver and dearer mean- 
ing, was almost thrown aside by the 
consent of a couple of dozen indi- 
viduals in a Genevan council-room. 
Reconciliation, however, was found 
to beimpracticable. The question of 
payment for the expenses of the war 
des Besolles, produced fresh feuds. 
The priests demanded exemption, 
although they held in their hands the 
rreater portion of the wealth of 

teneva. The pontiff supported them 
in this position, but the people could 
see no reason in the exception, and 
thus the breach between the lay and 
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spiritual element widened. The 
ecclesiastics were publicly scoffed at, 
as “an army of Rome, in the pay of 
the Duke of Savoy.” The state of 
feeling at the time is sufficiently 
shown in the exclamation of the 
Syndic Roset. “All these black 
coats,” said he, “are nearly shut out 
through separating themselves from 
the republic.” The motto of the 
yatriots, however, still continued to 

e in the words of their trusted 
leader, Besancon Hugues, “‘ Geneva, 
Catholic, and episcopal, and free.” 
The final breach was not yet. But 
about this period the “ Bastard” died 
in unspeakable misery. The picture 
of his closing hours is the most excit- 
ingpageintherecord. Theemblemof 
salvation he rejected with horror and 
abuse when it was presented to his 
sight. The scenes of murder of which 
he had been the author rose up be- 
fore him in awful distinctness. In 
the intervals of his paroxysms of 
mental anguish, however, he urged 
his successor to avoid his footsteps, 
and to defend the franchises of the 
city. 

Geneva changed masters. Pierre 
de la Baume, the new Bishop, a weak 
man, deceived the people, but they 
gave him an honest and kindly re- 
ception, composed a poem in his 
honour, and celebrated his arrival in 
the city with dramas, farces, mys- 
teries, games, and pastimes. “A 
priest, representing St. Peter, and 
lressed as a pope, presented to the 
Bishop the golden key of his cathe- 
dral, and the prelate, standing in the 
church, in front of the high altar, 
swore to observe the franchises of the 
city.” This ceremony was probably 
not wunmeaning. The Genevans, 
fond of symbol, appear to have thus 
indicated that, although the Bishop 
owed a certain homage to the Pope, 
his duty to the people was of superior 
consideration, whilst his office, as 
derived directly from St. Peter, im- 
plied absolute authority. For the 
first time the Genevans were sensi- 
tively careful about administering 
the oaths regarding the franchises. 
Dr. D’Aubigne hardly gives them 
sufficient credit for the spirit in 
which they received La Baume. 
Their repeated vain endeavours to 
live at peace with their prince- 
bishop were less the result of weak- 
ness of character, rendering them slow 
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to revolt, or of a frivolity which for- 
got the perils of the republic in a 
glittering spectacle, as of their strong 
conservative feeling. Even Berthelier, 
the boldest of the patriots—tremendee 
velocitatis animal, as his friends used 
to say of him—did not contemplate 
revolution. When that total over- 
throw of old things came, it was as 
the result of an accumulation of de- 
feated attempts to reconcile the 
anomalous position and relations of 
the Bishop-prince with liberty. And, 
as is ever the case when a revolution 
is finally forced upon a people pos- 
sessing instincts of reverence for old 
institutions, this revolution was no 
half-perfected exploit: it was sudden, 
complete, and irreversible by any 
human power. 

The new Bishop thought it a part of 
his commission to restore the people to 
the reverence for religious doctrines 
and ceremonies which had been lost 
during the disorganization of the pre- 
vious reign. Accordingly, he raised 
large scatiolds on the public ways, 
a produced, for the public en- 
tertainment, ingeniously-contrived 
mystery plays. But he miscalculated 
the depth of the popular convictions. 
The element of superstition had thus 
early vanished from Geneva. The 
populace did not, indeed, openly 
scoff at these religious burlesques, in 
one of which a piece of the true cross 
was exhibited, but they got up a 
counter-play, curious, as showing the 
precise stage of mental emancipation 
at which they had arrived, and en- 
acted it with pomp in the thorough- 
fares, a leading citizen having otlered 
to bear all the expenses of the repre- 
sentation. The Bishop, invited to be 
present at its first performance, but 
not informed of its character, did not 
think well to appear. Many persons 
of high position or descent were pre- 
sent, however, and Le Monde Malade 
made a sensation. The specimens 

uoted in these volumes show the 
Suen to have been artfully con- 
structed. It isa stinging satire upon 
the teaching which had become un- 
popular. The disorders of the clergy 
are recounted, and the notable cir- 
cumstance is, that the Bible, “a 
thing which no man dare gainsay,” 
constitutes the remedy for all the 
evils with which the World is 
afflicted :— 
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“Why are you troubled, Sir World, at that? 
Do not vex yourself any more, 
At seeing these rogues and thieves by the 
score, 
Buying and selling the cure of souls. 
Children, still in their nurses’ arms, 
Made abbots, and bishops, and priors. 


For their pleasure they kill their brothers, 
Squander their own goods and seize 
another's; 
To flattering tongues they lend their 
ear; 
For the merest trifle they kindle the flame 
Of war, to the shame of the Christian 
name.” 


The original of the piece is to be 
found in the “ Memoires de I’ Archéo- 
logie de Genéve.” At alater period, in 
1533, when the influence of the Queen 
of Navarre, heroically exercised on be- 
half of the evangelicals, had opened 
every door in Paris for the new doc- 
trines; when sermons, substantially 
in keeping with the reformed creed 
were preached in many of the great 
churches of the capital, the stratagem 
of a sacred drama was revived by 
the ultramontanists in that city in 
order to counteract the curious and 
effective theological poem, composed 
by the Queen, under the title of 
“The Mirror of the Sinful Soul.” 

This production of the royal pen 
startled the opponents of the Refor- 
mation, the more asthe fact of its bein 
composed by the King’s sister cause 
thousands to read it who would not 
have troubled themselves with any 
set treatise by the innovating divines. 
A provincial printer being obtained, 
the work appeared without the au- 
thorization of the Sorbonne. In a 
wonderfully short time nothing was 
spoken of but this remarkable poem. 
The people had it by heart, and it 
was the more powerful as it con- 
tained no denunciations of error, no 
sarcasm, no argument even. The 
views of religious truth held by the 
Reformers were put forward as if 
nobody could, or did, question them, 
and these views were of a nature to 
commend themselves to all classes. 
At first the Queen’s enemies were 
positively fatuous in their fury. She 
was “the modern Eve, leading a new 
revolt in the world.” “It is the 
nature of women to be deceived,” 
exclaimed one; and, as people bowed 
to authority on the commonest mat- 
ters then as now, the Fathers were 
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quoted for this subtle experience of 
the defects of the sex. Tertullian 
was cited for the proverb, that 
“woman is the gate of the devil.” 
“The wily serpent,” said the ecclesi- 
astical sages, who always fancy they 
see much farther than other folk,— 
“remembers the memorable duel 
fought in Paradise. Another fight is 
beginning, and he is again putting 
in practice the stratagem that suc- 

ceeded so well before.” The Sor- 
bonne determined to prevent the 
second Fall of Man which this 
frail disciple was to be the instru- 
ment of effecting. These learned 
doctors accordingly met, and easily 
found a large crop of heresy in the 


simple and unqualified statements of 


religious truth of which the poem 
was in fact made up. The book im- 
mediately appeared in the Jndex 
Librorum Prohibitorum, but this only 
had the effect of increasing the number 
eager to read it. Some better plan 
must be devised. It was at this 
stage that the Sorbonne hit upon the 
project of counteracting the influence 
of the Queen’s rhymes by an enacted 
satire, in which she should bear a 
discreditable and ridiculous part. 
The intended performance of this 
play being noised abroad, on the day 
fixed the hall was crammed, and 
monks and theologians occupied the 
full front line of benches :— 


“A queen, magnificently dressed, and 
sitting calmly on the stage, was spinning, 
and seemed to be thinking of nothing but her 
wheel. ‘It is the King’s sister,’ said the spec- 
tators, ‘and she would do well to keep to her 
distaff.’ Next a strange character appeared: 
it was a woman dressed in white, carrying 
a torch, and looking fiercely around her. 
Everybody recognised the fury, Megera. 
‘That is Master Gerard,’ they said, ‘the 
almoner of the King’s sister.” (Megeram 
appellant alludens ad nomen Magister 
Gerardi.) Megwra, advancing cautiously, 
drew near the Queen with the intention of 
withdrawing her from her peaceful femi- 
nine occupation, and making her lay aside 
her distaff. She did not show her enmity 
openly, but came slyly forward, putting on 
a smiling look, as if bringing additional 
light. She walked round and round the 
Queen, and endeavoured to divert her at- 
tention by placing the torch boldly before 
her eyes. At first the princess takes no 
heed, but continues spinning; at length, 
alas, she stops, and permits herself to be 
attracted by the false light before her; she 
gives way—she quits her wheel. 
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Megera has conquered, and, in exchange 
for the distaff, she places the Gospel in the 
Queen’s hand. The effect is magical; in a 
moment the Queen is transformed. She 
was meek, she becomes cruel; she forgets 
her former virtuous habits; she rises, and, 
glaring around with savage eyes, takes up 
a pen to write out her sanguinary orders, 
and personally inflicts cruel tortures on her 
wretched victims. Scenes still more out- 
rageous than these follow. The sensation 
was universal,” 


The portion of the audience in the 
foremost places, being in readiness to 
perform their allotted part, on the 
instant shouts of approbation rose 
from these claqueurs. The clumsy 
satire, however, injured the cause it 
was meant to serve. In the popular 
mind, unless it be totally debased, 
there is a certain element of justice, 
which revolts against such attempts 
to check fair and free discussion. 

The ultramontanists had gone too 
far for the people, who felt a natural 
sympathy, besides, with a woman 
under so gross an attack, and still 
worse, they had angered the King, 
who beforethis occurrence had ranged 
himself upon their side. The real 
result of the drama was to produce 
such a state of mind in the Court and 
out of doors, that, on a new rector 
being required soon after for the 
College of Navarre, Nicholas Cop, a 
friend to Calvin, and an evangelical, 
was elected. He became the “ organ 
of the new times,” as he is happily 
styled by the author, and delivered, as 
his inaugural address, a Christian 
philippic, reproving the “ presump- 
tuous temerity and impudent auda- 
city,” and the “foolish and arrogant 
manners,” of the conspirators. 

This episode put an end to the 
dramatic description of theological 
warfare. The conflict thenceforward 
became too close and serious for such 
travesties. 

Placards of a satirical or contro- 
versial character were subsequently 
adopted in France, as an instrument 
of publicity, and although both sides 
had recourse to the same artifice, the 
enemies of the Sorbonne evinced far 
more wit in their preparation, and 
kept them up with greater persever- 
ance. Those singin were the pam- 
phlets of the age. The bookseller 
was afraid to put his name upon a 
. religious treatise, or expose it for sale 
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in his shop, but everybody read the 
addresses posted at the corners of the 
streets. Those of the ultramontanists 
furiously evoked the spirit of persecu- 
tion. There was one which wound up 
with this savage invocation :— 


“To the stake, to the stake, the fire is 
their home ! 
As God hath permitted, let justice be 
done.” 


Those of the Reformers usually 
exposed abuses more trenchantly 
than politely, but the general effect 
of this strife of placards was to stir 
up the public mind, to stimulate 
thought, and to injure the cause of 
the conservatives beyond retrieval. 

Dr. D’Aubigne tells the story of 
the apparition at Orleans’ with 
graphic force, and as it relates some- 
what to the agency of the drama in 
the conflict, it may be introduced. 
He derives the narrative from Calvin’s 
manuscript, recently discovered in the 
Genevan library by Dr. J. Bonnet, and 
printed in the Bulletin de Histoire 
du Protestantisme Frangais. The 
wife of the city provost, a convert to 
the reformed doctrines, had fallen 
il. When dying, and whilst the 
notary was drawing up her will at 
her dictation, she solemnly forbade 
the usual bell-ringing and chanting 
at her funeral. No monks or priests 
were to be presént with tapers, and 
the entire ceremony was to be con- 
ducted without pomp. The friars, 
who expected something handsome in 
the lady's will, and from her funeral, 
were enraged when her husband coolly 

resented them with six gold crowns 
y way of compensation. Subse- 
quently, the same official personage 
was cutting down a wood, and the 
monks applied to him for liberty to 
send their waggon once a day to get 
enough to fill their store. But the 
owner of the timber gave them to 
know that “without ready money” 
his timber would not be obtained. 
This was flat heresy, and they would 
be revenged. Accordingly, two monks 
devised a tragedy which they thought 
would excite a universal horror of the 
Reformers and their doctrines. 


“Brother Stephen undertook to begin 
the drama. He shut himself up in his cell, 
and composed, in a style of the most vulgar 
eloquence, a sermon which he fancied would 
terrify everybody. The news of a homily 
from the great preacher circulated through 
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the city; and when the day arrived, he 
went up into the pulpit and delivered 
before a large congregation (for the church 
was crammed) a ‘ very touching’ discourse, 
in which he pathetically described the suf- 
ferings of the souls in Purgatory. ... On 
the following night the monks rose at the 
usual hour and entered the ehurch, carrying 
their antiphonaires or anthem-books in their 
hands. They began to chant; their hoarse 
voices were intoning matins, . .. when sud- 
denly a frightful tumult was heard, coming 
from heaven as it seemed, or at least from 
the ceiling of the church. On hearing this 
great uproar, the chanting ceased, the 
monks appeared horrified, and Coliman, the 
bravest, moved forward, armed with all the 
weapons of an exorcist, and conjured the 
evil spirit; but the spirit said not a word. 
‘What wantest thou?’ asked Coliman. 
There was no answer. ‘If thou art dumb,’ 
resumed the exorcist, ‘show it us by some 
sign.’ Upon this the spirit made another 
uproar.” 


This sufficed for one night. On 
the following midnight, as the assem- 
bled ecclesiastics had begun their 
litanies, a large audience having 
assembled in expectation of a super- 
natural scene, just as the trembling 
voices of the monks intoned “ Domine! 
labia” . a frightful noise inter- 
rupted the chanting. “The ghost! 
the ghost!” exclaimed the monks, 
Then Coliman, as before, acting as 
spokesman with the Devil, came for- 
ward, ... and it is rather curious that 
Calvin should have to record the 
mode of answer devised for the fiend 
as by knocks :—two for yes, and three 
for no! These monks, like modern 
spirit-rappers, managed their business 
famously. After several queries, 
which the ghost did not deign to 
answer, Coliman demanded :—*Tell 
me—art thou not the ghost of a per- 
son buried here?’ Two knocks was 
the response. Then the interrogator 
went over the names of all those who 
had died recently, the spirit impa- 
tiently knocking “No,” after each. 
“Finally, artthou not the provostess ?” 
asked the monk. “ Yes,” was rapped 
out mournfully. The sin of the ghost 
was next sought. Was it pride ?— 
three raps. Unchastity !—three raps. 
And so on; the questions were put 
until the attention of the persons 
present was on the stretch. “ Art 
thou condemned for having been a 
Lutheran?’ loudly inquired the 
monk. Two knocks were instantly 
given. The ecclesiastics exhibited 
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every sign of alarm, and the people 
gaped with amazement. “Why do 


you make such an uproar in the 
night?” added Coliman: “do you wish 
to be exhumed?” “Yes,” was con- 
veyed in two more unmistakable 
raps ; and the assembly broke up in 
dismay. As this ghost, however, 
would only talk to the monks, the 
populace first shook their heads in 
doubt ; next demanded a repetition 
of the performance, that they might 
watch its progress more closely ; and 
lastly, on this being refused, scouted 
the whole affair as a deception. The 
King, however, on the fame of the 
exploit reaching the Court, took the 
matter up seriously, and had the 
monks examined, but elicited no- 
thing. The judges, however, having 
subsequently got hold of the novice 
who played the part of ghost, the 
process which had been resorted to 
was expounded, and it may be re- 

ated for the benefit of such credu- 
ous moderns as believe in the super- 
naturalism of these revived medizval 
knockings :—“I made a hole in the 
roof,” said he, “to which I applied 
my ear, to hear what the provincial 
said tome from below. Then I struck 
a plank which I held in my hand, and 
I hit it hard enough for the noise to 
be heard by the reverend fathers un- 
derneath.” The friars, who deserved 
somewhat more merciful treatment, 
if only for their ingenuity, were con- 
fronted with the novice, and his story 
proving true to the letter, they were 
sentenced to be stripped of their 
frocks, and to stay in the cathedral 
with lighted tapers iu their hands, to 
make confession of their fraud. The 
sentence, however, was never carried 
out. 

Such demonstrations as attended 
the representation of Le Monde Ma- 
lade, did not, of course minister to 

eace. Another martyr was to fall. 

he details of the judicial function- 
ary Levrier’s murder exceed in atro- 
city those of Navis or Berthelier. 
Arrested almost on the steps of the 
cathedral, which he was quitting after 
a religious service, he was hurried 
before a mock judge, having commit- 
ted no offence except that of inter- 
preting impartially in his office as a 
= e those franchises which the 

ishop'had sworn to keep. “ Have 
you no accomplices ?’ was demanded 
of this noble citizen, when he had been 
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brought into the presence of the Sa- 
voyard Provost. “Thereare no accom- 
plices where there is no crime,” re- 

lied the gentle and unobtrusive 
ae, with a firmness not uncom- 
mon, in trying circumstances, with 
men of his temperament. He was 
condemned to die. 


* Alone in the night, in those sublime 
regions of the Alps, surrounded by the bar- 
barous figures of the Savoyard mercenaries, 
standing in that feudal court-yard, which 
the torches illumined with a sinister glare, 
the heroic champion of the law raised his 
eyes to heaven and said: “ By God’s grace 
I die without anxiety, for the liberty of my 
country and the authority of St. Peter.” 


Upright judges have not unfre- 
quently vindicated the supremacy of 
law at the risk of their lives, when 
tyrants would have set it aside ; but 
there is no grander instance of this 
self-sacrificing act of patriotism than 
Levrier’s. Once again the Huguenots 
are aroused and driven nearer to the 
resistance which they would avoid. 
They had clung all through to their 
laws, but these were trampled under 
foot, and their administrators cruell 

ut to death. The time had arrived. 

he indignation against the Mame- 
lukes was uncontrollable. The Bishop 
was publicly execrated. After the first 
outburst of popular anger, an appeal 
to Rome against the Bishop is resolv- 
ed upon. The Duke of Savoy imme- 
diately demands its recall. The citi- 
zens disobey, and the storm bursts 
forth at once. The persecution of the 
Huguenots begins. The ducal army 
appears before Geneva, and the ex- 
odus of the patriots ensues. They 
fly without concert towards the 
mountains, pursued by the Duke’s 
cavalry. Friburg, however, which 
had before aided them, is their land 
of hope ; and it is to the immortal 
credit of the Friburgers that, bold] 
daring the Savoyards, they sent fort 
horseizen to protect the fugitives, and 
bring them to an asylum. 

September, 1525, saw a stirring 
sight in the old Swiss city. It was 
the solemn entrance of these exiles. 
They were escorted by the syndics on 
horseback, carrying their batons, and 
the people gathered in the gate to 
welcome the sons of liberty. 

Their ane was announced by 
a salute o ns. The procession 
walked three abreast. A Genevan fu- 
gitive occupied the centre, and a 
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deputy of Berne and Friburg marched 
on either side throughout the whole 
line. Hugues delivered a speech ; 
he besought a renewal of the alliance 
which Berthelier had initiated. The 
Swiss solemnly pledged themselves, 
and a cry arose of “ No more Bishop ; 
no more Prince.” Besancon Hugues, 
however, was a strong conservative. 
He would make another effort to main- 
tain the Bishop and the Prince in his 
anomalous position. He fought only 
against the usurpations of Savoy. 

e tried another appeal to the feel- 
ings of the Bishop-prince, proceeding 
to Geneva for the purpose, and the 
only result was a second flight of 
persecuted citizens. They knew that 
this must be the result, and saluted 
Hugues on his return with the 
words, memorable as conveying a 
general truth—as the record of a 
modern, as well as of an older ex- 
perience—“ The liberties of the peo- 

‘e and the temporal lordship of the 

ishop cannot exist together ; one or 
other of the two powers must suc- 
eumb.” A decisive struggle was soon 
precipitated. The priesthood knew 
that an alliance with Switzerland 
meant the loss of their privileges ; 
they were still rich and powerful ; a 
large section of the citizens were at 
their beck. The most fanatical of 
their number, therefore, gathered a 
band of desperadoes in the house of a 
Mameluke—swords, arquebuses, and 
a large quantity of arms, had been 
got ready. The plot was ripe; but 
the Huguenots remaining in the 
city, hearing what was hatching, 
surrounded the house. An engage- 
ment ensued, and afew were wound- 
ed, but the conspiracy of the canons 
was effectually defeated. Immedi- 
ately an unaccountable panic seized 
them, and many left the city in dis- 
guise. 

Pierre de la Baume himself, disap- 
peared, and the agents of the Duke 
confined themselves to their houses 
in terror. Geneva naturally fell into 
transports of joy. The oath was ad- 
ministered in the Council ; bonfires 
blazed ; masquerades amused the po- 
pulace, and many a rare joke passed 
current at the expense of the defeated 
party ; patriotic songs awoke strange 
echoes on the highways ; the prisons 
were thrown open, and a general par- 
don proclaimed. Tears, nevertheless, 
started in many eyes when the names 
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of Berthelier and Levrier were men- 
tioned. It is remarkable, however, 
that the language of the triumphant 
Council, in recording their jubilee, 
should be of this character :—“ The 
sovereignty is now in the hands of 
the Council, without the interference 
of either magistrates or people. Every- 
thing was done by the grace of God.” 
This is the first proclamation of a 
pure republic ; and yet, the domina- 
tion of a democracy seems to be 
guarded against. The style of the 
statement, too, proves that the strong 
religious sentiment afterwards deve- 
loped in Geneva existed in the germ 
before either Farel or Calvin appeared 
upon the stage. The people went 
forward from the first in the strength 
of this celestial confidence. The seven 
years that had passed since Berthe- 
lier’s head rolled in the dust had 
sufficed to prepare them for a greater 
than a political revolution, although 
up to this moment they were them- 
selves unconscious of the change. 
When the foreign preachers came 
amongst them, it was to find a people 
prepared for their emancipating doc- 
trines, by the enjoyment of political 
and mental freedom. Those moderns 
who are jealous of the progress of 
public liberty, from fearing its effect 
upon their ecclesiastical system, are 
wise in their generation. There had 
never been a Calvin in Geneva, had 
there not first been a Berthelier ; 
nor was it possible that a Berthelier 
or a Levrier would have perished, as 
they did, without bringing after them 
the majestic results that followed. 
Long before Calvin appeared, or 
the Reformation properly so named, 
had attained consolidation in Geneva, 
the public mind had astrong religious 
bias. Worthy people were these 
Eidquenots, full of heart and of good 
sense, eager for liberty, but fond of 
law and order. Dr. D’Aubigne’s 
pages nobly revive their eurlier 
memories by a title which, however 
originating, has become immortal, 
and certainly the Huguenots of later 
story have no reason but to feel proud 
of the source from which their ap- 
pellation comes. Henceforth the 
story of the conflicts which attended 
the laying of the foundation-stone 
of liberty in Geneva, familiar to 
old and young, will constitute one 
of the most brilliant and stirring 
pages in the chronicle of the great 
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transition era which threw open the 
doors to modern progress. No mean 
lace in the gallery of greatness must 
reserved for the merry, satirical, 
and yet profound Bonivard ; the mag- 
nanimous and incorruptible Levrier ; 
the amiable and fearless Navis ; the 
politic and brave Besangon Hugues ; 
and the impetuous and romantic Ber- 
thelier. With one exception, these 
were young men who, in the first 
instance had chosen their side from 
honest impulses rather than intellec- 
tual conviction, and made patriotism 
a matter of pastime, a sentiment 
ancillary to their social pleasures, but 
as their minds expanded, and the 
rospect enlarged, these same youth- 
Ful politicians became deep and liberal 
thinkers, and acted out what they 
thought with unexampled heroism. 
It was their doctrine that Geneva 
would be saved by their personal 
sorrows and final sacrifice of life, and 
this proved true in so much more 
than a general sense, that it almost 
seems a special prophetic instinct. 
Finis coronat opus—the object was 
achieved, the summit of the hill 
ained, when the execution of Berthe- 
ier demolished the anomaly of the 
Bishop-prince, and prepared the 
Genevan stage for the appearance of 
another class of actors and events, 
and as the foremost of these, that 
“ rather morose than bashful” man (to 
uote Calvin’s self-description in the 
-reface to the Psalms), who was to 
strike off other chains and illustrate 
in his person and history higher prin- 
ciples and nobler rights. 

“The letter of a Personage of Mark,” 
Lettre Vun Personage de Marque, in 
the Berne MS., refers well to the 
power which opinion, as concentrated 
and expressed at Geneva was about 
to exert—“ On this platform appear 
actors who do not speak so loud as 
great kings and emperors on the 
spacious theatre of their states; but 
what matters how the speaker is 
dressed, if he says what he ought?” 
The power of the Reformers lay in 
this, that they spoke what they ought. 
When the utterance of truth was a 
novelty in Christendom, its effects 
were naturally startling and universal. 

There was a heroism even in Cal- 
vin’s domestic life, and disinterested- 
ness regarding his personal affairs, 
that well befitted the earlier sacrifices 
of the equally noble, though less 
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enlightened youth, over whose exploits 
upon the Genevan stage we have cast 
a hasty glance. When returning to 
Geneva in 1539, he made preparations 
to receive his wife, Idelette de Bure, 
who had brought him as her only 
dower “serious piety, watchful tender- 
ness, and a soul equal to every sacri- 
fice.” His enemies have reproached 
him for want of matrimonial affection, 
and certainly the Reformer’s court- 
ship was anything but romantic. To 
Farel, who was anxious to get him a 
helpmate, he wrote soberly enough 
upon the matter which more or less 
seriously operates upon the utterances 
of the most sagacious men :—‘ I am 
not, thou knowest, one of those lovers 
who adore even the defects of the 
women of whom they are enamoured. 
The only beauty that can please my 
heart is one that is gentle, chaste. 
modest, economical, patient, an 

finally, careful of her husband’s 
health.” A dazzling catalogue, in- 
deed, of wifely virtues! The predo- 
minating idea in his mind was to find 
one capable of assisting him in the 
work which occupied his entire soul. 
He rejected an otherwise eligible per- 
son, because she did not know French, 
and would not stipulate to learn it. 
Another had a fortune which would 
have been convenient, but it was too 
small todo more than make her proud. 
Finally, after for a time giving up all 
intention of marrying, he changed his 
mind, and gained the hand of the 
Anabaptist widow, who had this spe- 
cial merit in Calvin’s eyes, that she 
was prepared to endure the hardness 
of hislot cheerfully. The Reformer’s 
income was never more than £120 of 
our money, with twelve measures of 
wheat added and two casks of wine ; 
and this supposed to be liberal allow- 
ance, was only given him in conse- 
quence of the hospitality he was 
called upon to show to anxious in- 
quirers from other countries—“ sup- 
porte grande charge de passants.” His 
effects were of the most modest de- 
scription. The State, indeed, fur- 
nished his house, but not very luxu- 
riously, since, after his death, when 
the authorities resumed possession 
and made an inventory, they found 
a cupboard without a lock, a dozen 
stools, and a high-backed walnut 
chair of joiner’s work—the latter 
being still preserved. Here it was 
that Idelette displayed those qualities 
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of patient apie and continual 
contentment which lend an aspect of 
true heroism to the home-life of 
Geneva’s greatest citizen, and class 
him in this particular element of 
greatness with the self-disregarding 
patriots who preceded him. 
Patriotism, was indigenous in Ge- 
neva, but the Reformation, its conse- 
uent, came in with Farel and Calvin. 
rench | peycs piety, and honesty, 
protected by the chivalrous Margaret, 
supplied the instrument, and Geneva 
furnished the platform forthemomen- 
tous revolution about to occur. The 
two parts of this work harmonize, and 
the latter grows out of the former. 
Had the political emancipation of Ge- 
neva been less orderly, the subsequent 
religious enfranchisement would have 
had to struggle against the enormous 
difficulty of a sullied origin. Instead 
of this, the political conflict was a 
basis of ete for the spiritual 
combat, which constituted its comple- 
ment. There had been on one side, 
during a long course of years, the 
prince-bishops conspiring with the 
enemies of the state, and infringing 
the laws and charters of the people. 
On the other, the Genevan citizens 
are found, not raising any revolu- 
tionary cry, but always quoting the 
ancient liberties, franchises, immuni- 
ties, usages, and customs of the state, 
and standing upon these as a sure 
foundation of loyal principle. The 
Genevan reformation grew out of 
no anarchial movement. No violent 
social metamorphosis suddenly opened 
a path for the ambition of the French 
scholars and divines. From the first 
the effort in Geneva was towards a 
return to an antecedent condition, 
and this legal and legitimate conser- 
vatism a agreed with a religious 
emancipation, which also meant no 
more than a restoration to the 
principles of the earlier Christian 
church. Without bearing those facts 
in memory, it will be impossible 
to do justice to Calvin, or to 
understand the motives that in- 
fluenced his attempt to establish a 
perfect Christian State—the type 
of what he, shortsightedly indeed, 
had dreamt all others might or ought 
to become. The Genevans, when he 
became acquainted with their track 
of oa had not forgotten or 
shaken off their attachment to the old 
institution of a bishop-prince, which 


was to them in its purity synonymous 
with liberty and righteous govern- 
ment. They cherished the tradition of 
an ecclesiastical ruler, who should re- 
spect their immunities and privileges, 
and hold sway with a paternal hand. 
They clung to the theocratic idea, 
partly with the desire of proving that 
they were revolutionists in no de- 
structive sense. Thus it was that 
Calvin sought a restoration at Geneva 
to the principles and methods of go- 
vernment which he considered most 
in accordance at once with the early 
practice of the church and the in- 
stincts of the people. This theor 
of restoration he imbibed from Fare 
and, indeed, it belonged to most of 
the reformers outside Switzerland, 
and was partly forced upon them by 
the libellous accusations of their ene- 
mies, that they were mere sedition- 
aries—persons who not only wished 
to overthrow the civil power, but to 
deprive the church of all public in- 
fluence. Calvin strove to show that 
he was no destroyer in either sense ; 
and accordingly, replying to the 
speech of Francis I., delivered with 
great pomp in 1535, and declaring all 
the religious malignants enemies of 
the State, Calvin, in the preface to 
the “Christian Institutes,” boldly 
addressing the Prince, says: “I know 
well with what terrible reports they 
have filled your ears and heart, 
namely, that it (the Reformation) 
tends only to the destruction of all 
rule and policy, the disturbance of 
oy and the abolition of law. ... 
do not ask without reason, there- 
fore, that you should please to take 
entire cognizance of this cause.” 
Felix Bungener, in his admirable 
“Life of Calvin,” which should be 
read in conjunction with Dr. D’Au- 
bigne’s volumes, perceives this key 
to Calvin’s exploits, and explanation 
of his intolerance and mistakes, but 
does not sufficiently connect the 
polity of the Reformer’s time with the 
previous history, habits of thought, 
and predilections of the Genevans. 
Calvin was, in fact, their purer and 
nobler bishop-prince, and they ad- 
mired and obeyed him, not for his 
doctrine’s sake alone, but for his 
perfect embodiment of that which 
the Bastard and Pierre de Baume 
were not. To the Genevans the re- 
former became the representative and 
something more of the ancient liber- 
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ties, which secured independence 
from all foreign control, and made 
the ruler the conservator of faith and 
morals ; whilst to the world at large 
his function was different, but still of 
vast importance. To employ the 
words of an enemy, Michelet: “To 
every people in peril, Sparta, for an 
army,sentaSpartan. Itwasthus with 
Geneva. . . . And now the combat 
commences. Below, let Luyola exca- 
vate his mines ; above, let the gold of 
Spain and the sword of the Guises 
dazzle or pervert! In that narrow 
enclosure, the gloomy garden of God, 
blood-red roses bloom under Calvin’s 
hand for the preservation of the 
liberties of the soul. If in any part 
of Europe blood and tortures are re- 
quired—a man to be burnt, or to be 
broken on the wheel—that man is at 
Geneva, ready to depart, giving thanks 
to God, and singing Psalms to Him.” 
Had Calvin taken a course more in 
accordance with modern views, his 
work would have been less telling in 
Geneva, and less influential abroad. 
Felix Bungener’s book is a lucid 
and masterly essay on Calvin—an 
elaborate and yet an easy vindication. 
D’Aubigne’s volumes are” strictly 
historical. The formet may be ac- 
cepted as an able comment upon 
the latter; and without yielding to 
the eulogies of either writer, it may 
oy be said, that the effect of their 
abours is to relieve the character of 
the Reformer from no small part of 
the opprobrium ignorantly cast upon 
it. As respects the burning of Ser- 
vetus, to touch that vexed subject 
in one line only, it appears plain that 
Calvin endeavoured to mitigate the 
severity of the sentence. This ap- 
pears by his letters to Farel, on the 
genuineness of which there can be 
now no question. That it was 
written in calculating hypocrisy, is a 
conclusion foreign to the character of 
the man. Dr. D’Aubigne’s work, in 
addition to its characteristic and 
perfectly new feature—the story of 
the Genevan patriots,—is also 
valuable for the fresh particulars 
which it furnishes of the youthful 
ears and first struggles of the 
former. has been the case 


with a crowd of great men, Calvin 
owed much to his tutor, Mathurin 
Cordier, a man “of ancient mould.” 
The thin, pale, diffident Noyon boy 
became a special favourite with the 
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honest professor of fifty, and the 
youth repaid this esteem by a warmer 
attachment to his preceptor than is 
common even among the generous 
natures of the young. When at 
Montaigne College, the visit of his 
cousin, Olivetan, exerted a great 
effect on Calvin's mind; but the 
separate stages of his mental struggle 
are not distinctly marked, as in the 
instance of Martin Luther. It seems 
certain that Calvin, on resolving to 
separate himself from the received 
religion, sought repose and retirement 
rather than action and struggle. “A 
hiding-place,” an “ out-of-the-way 
spot,’ where he may meditate in 
om, is the extent of his aspirations. 
3ut his disposition was very dif- 
ferent from the peace-at-any-price 
of Erasmus. From the day when 
he published his commentary on 
Seneca’s De Clementia, he was com- 
mitted to a conflict with the perse- 
cutors and superstitious priests of the 
age, and he went through with it, 
never looking back. Undeterred by 
the cruelties of the Sorbonne, he en- 
couraged his companions with the 
exclamation,—“ They who hold up 
the standard of truth, must mount to 
the assault with unflinching courage.” 
The opportunity for putting his 
valour to the test found him pre- 
pared. On All Saints’ Day in 1533, 
the University of Paris had assem- 
bled with great pomp to hear the 
Rector’s address. Cop, who was a 
physician, and did not think it well 
that he should speak as a divine, 
readily consented to deliver the ad- 
dress which Calvin wrote, and this 
document, as now exhibited to the 
world for the first time by Dr. 
D’Aubigne, who found it in the 
library of Geneva, inscribed, Hee 
Johannes Calvinus propria manu 
descripsit et est auctor, is at once a 
roof of the Reformer’s unexampled 

ldness, and the maturity of his 
doctrine. This remarkable and beau- 
tiful composition must have cost 
Calvin much labour and thought. 
It is brief, simple, and yet so con- 
structed as to embrace almost every 
point of the Christian philosophy. 

The University were startled when, 
bringing the argument to a climax, 
Calvin, through his spokesman, 
uttered the memorable words, Sola 
Dei gratia peccata remittit. Pro- 
fessors, priests, monks, students, were 
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all astounded by this daring procla- 
mation of a heterodox principle ; but 
the Rector, as he went on in the dis- 
course, added, speaking of the Saviour 
of men—Verus et unus apud Patrem 
intercessor. Theologians will find in 
this speech proof that, even at that 
period, Calvin’s Christian scheme 
was perfected. His subsequently 
compiled Catechism, which, it is 
worthy of remark, does not contain a 
word regarding predestination, was 
but the development of the views 
then expressed. Three years after- 
wards the same man saw the citizens 
of Geneva swear, in the Church of 
St. Peter, to take the Gospel only for 
their rule of life, and, thenceforward, 
his life was identified with theirs. 
He set himself to draw up, not only 
a confession of faith, but a civil code, 
in accordance both with the Scriptures 
and their own existing republican 
and ecclesiastical system. Some of 
the Genevan regulations, which sound 
to us as the most strained and ridicu- 
lous, and opposed to Christian liberty, 
had existed beforehand, and were 
only turned to a more spiritual use. 
An obstinate gambler is set in the 
stocks for an hour, with his playing- 
cards round his neck. The author of 
a base masquerade is condemned to 
sue for pardon in the cathedral, on 
his knees. A perjurer is raised on a 
ladder, fixed to the top, and sus- 
ended in that position for several 
om An adulterer and his accom- 
plice are paraded publicly, and 
parents are punished for not sending 
their children to school ; but these 
were only new forms of old principles 
in the local government. A citadel, 
a church, an ecclesiastical state,— 
these were the three characteristics 
of the reformed Genevan republic, 
and in all these respects it contributed 
to the progress of human liberty, 
though, in repressing abuses and 
guarding against the reintroduction 
of error, its leaders, men educated 
in the maxims of an intolerant 
creed, naturally put its principles, 
to a certain extent, into practice. 
The pressing presence of dangers 
made the harsh treatment of nen- 
conformists. seem only reasonable 
measures of protection. There was 
little time for reflection. The Re- 
former was a bustling actor, as well as 
a thinker, and even his superhuman 
industry did not find time for more 
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than the demands of the hour. “Wag 
the “Institutes” not been prepany 
before the responsibilities of rule 
came upon him, the world would 
have lost one of its greatest books. 
When at Strasburg, Calvin delivered 
a professional lecture every morning, 
devoted the forenoon to completing 
the second edition of the “Institutes 
of Religion,” and preached again every 
evening. Moreover, every day brought 
its quota of fugitives seeking aid and 
advice, and young disciples begging 
counsel and explanations. Still, “he 
sighed,” the historian says, “ after 
the hard life of Geneva”’—a fact 
worth the notice of “the overworked 
clergy” of modern times. These 
labours left no time for an effort to 
alter the civil system of Geneva, or 
giveanew current tothe popular ideas. 
The people, besides, had fought and 
suffered in behalf of their old consti- 
tution, and faulty though it was in 
principle, they were attached to it 
profoundly. That it fell in with 
Calvin’s predilections, also, is abun- 
dantly clear ;—still, he did not create 
it, and is hardly responsible for all 
the difficulties which its maintenance, 
after the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion, engendered. Stained as the 
Geneva of Calvin may be, however, 
with the crime of intolerance, a great 
career with one blot is more honour- 
able than a life of trifling and 
unheeded sinning. But, whatever 
estimate is made of the noble Pi- 
cardin, whose life and labours are 
alike the heritage of the church and 
civil society, however prejudice may 
question his greatness, or partial- 
> contrive apologies for his grave 
offences, no one can read the early 
story of the Genevan struggle with- 
out admiring the disinterestedness, 
gallantry, and devotion of the Patriots, 
whose resistance to foreign intrusion 
and domestic tyranny taught them 
to appreciate an emancipation of a 
higher kind, which they were also 
destined to hold forth as an exam- 
ple for nations still enchained and 
depressed. These Patriots, the very 
opposite of giddy revolutionaries, ap- 
nag at every stage, to legal rights. 

ven their religious reformation was 
rather a restoration, and this peculi- 
arity vastly enhances the interest ot 
the story which the chronicler has 
freshly derived from the Genevan 
Archives. 
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* Snatches of old sayings that imply 
So much more than they express.” 


No. III,—“ no JOCK WITHOUT A JENNY.” BY FRANCIS DAVIS, 


“There was never u Jock without a Jenny”—viz., there is none so clownish or 
repulsive, in either body or mind, but he may meet with a partner equal to himself in 
disagreeable peculiarities. This old saying—of the Job's comforter school—is pretty 
general throughout Ulster; and, though evidently of Scottish origin, appears to be one 
of those that would suffer but little from change. It would lose none of its point from 
receiving an Irish tint, as thus :—There was nevera Barney without a Biddie; but the 
Jock being an importation, and the people aware of this, they are doubtless satisfied 
enough with the idea of having to borrow a term suggestive of the merely ridiculous. 
Their feelings in such cases may be somewhat akin to those of the Englishman who, 
when taunted by a son of Gaul for having no word properly equivalent for ennui in his 
language, coolly observed that his countrymen had no need of a word expressive of an 
affliction that did not exist among them. 

Ou, Kitty had so many wiles, 
Ye’d wonder where she found them ; 
And Kitty’s cheeks, with jumping smiles, 
4 hundreds hurelin’ round them. 
For Kitty Doran, few there knows 

What boys she brought together,— 

Ah me! that e’er she squeezed her toes 

In over-scrimpit leather ! 

Oh, lasses seek a shoe to fit, 
Or warp’d your foot or weenie, 
Nor ever dream for that you'll sit 
As Jock without his Jeanie. 


Oh, Kitty Doran had a waist, 
A naggin’s hoop went round it, 
And Kitty had a world of taste— 
Ah ! rather much,—confound it ! 
And Kitty’s foot—why ! dance nor ball— 
Ahem !—but, since we’re talking, 
*T was not a dancing dick at all, 
But an honest foot for walking ! 
Oh, whether foot be overgrown, 
Or whether warp’d or weenie, 
There never sat the bird-alone— 
The Jock without the Jeanie. 


Oh, Kitty dear, you took your swing !— 
You didn’t mind your mother. 
She said yon boots were not the thing ; 
But you !—you’d have none other! 
And into them you crushed your toes, 
Your forehead flushed and streaming, 
And thus, they got their long night’s doze 
You could not sleep for screaming ! 
Oh, lasses, seek a shoe to suit, 
Whate’er may be the weather, 
Nor ever try to lodge your foot 
In over-scrimpit leather. 


Oh, Kitty dear, that awful night— 
Those feet, and how you spoiled them ! 

You might as well—indeed you might, 
And Setter, too—have boiled them ! 


Ree es eae ee ee ee nial 
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Your foot was just as good as those 
That tripp’d o’er “such a targer !” 
But now, you’ve nuteens on your toes, 
Like sprecklies’ eggs, or larger ! 
Oh, whether feet be overgrown, 
Or whether warp’d or weenie, 


The 


never made the bird-alone— 


e Jock without the Jeanie. 


Ah, Kate,—from sea philosophy 
Has many a curious landing ; 
But few, I wis, that couldn’t dree 
Our breadth of understanding ! 
Och, understanding, here or there, 
Your breadth should rough the weather 
Ere ever croob’d, till wet our hair, 
In ae o’ patent leather ! 
h, lasses, when your toes ye bind, 
Beware o’ niggard dealing ; 
For och, it won’t improve the mind, 
Though, faith, it may, the feeling. 


Oh, Kitty Doran, once my own— 
The heart o’ corn, you knew me, 

And had you but let “well” alone, 
That same Id still been to ye; 


But och—be near us !—when 


see 


You to yourself so crusty, 
What might you not have been to me? 


My faith, 


feared to trust ye ! 


But cock your cap, and watch, and wait, 
For wooers God made many ; 

And there’s—whate’er might be your state— 
No Jock without a Jenny! 


MANON, 


BY HERR VANDERHAUSSEN. 


“A montuH or two of this fine sum- 
mer weather by the sea, will com- 
pletely restore her,” said the Doctor, 
turning to me, his fingers the while 
on the pulse of Manon’s left hand, 
while her other wandered over the 
keys of the piano, by which they were 
seated. “Change of air, my dear sir, 
and change of’ ——, he was just 
about to utter scene, when glancin 

at the sightless eyes of his beautif 

young friend, he checked himself— 
‘and change of place will, I feel as- 
sured, in a short time, resuscitate the 
tone of her system, and banish this 
melancholy of which you tell me ;” 
but which added the Doctor gal- 
lantly, “I profess, but adds, in my 
eyes, an additional charm to the 
sweet face we all admire.” Manon 
withdrew her hand from the piano, 


from which, in apparent uncon- 
sciousness, she had been evoking 
one of the wild extemporary airs 
which harmonized with and expressed 
her passing fancies ; and resting it on 
that of the Doctor, in which her other 
was still gently held, smiled, and was 
silent. 

Several years before the day in 
question, this beautiful young girl 
who was an orphan, had been placed 
in our care, by a distant relation, who 
dying in the interim, had bequeathed 
her a considerable fortune. The loss 
of her sight had occurred while she 
was yet an infant, and from causes 
which baffled the diagnoses of the 
faculty ; but, even though the melan- 
choly deprivation to which I allude 
took place thus early, she still re- 
taineda dim and beautiful recollection 
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of the external world, which, although 
pe with fancy, reflected, I have 
no doubt, the primitive impressions 
made onthe mind of infancy, of which, 
from the effect of subsequent ex- 
perience, we can gain so imperfect a 
conception from observation. 

In her instance, however, the first 
glimpse she had obtained of the earth, 
the day and night, remained an isolated 
experience, distinctly separated from 
the mental phases through which she 
had subsequently passed, and which, 
as represented in her conversation, 
realized the idea of a vague, but 
bright and wondrous dream of that 
everlasting Eden—childhood. From 
her earliest years she had been of an 
imaginative and silent temperament ; 
even more so than is ordinarily the 
case with those whose life is neces- 
sarily internal ; and as she grew to 
womanhood, with a mind richly de- 
veloped byall the intelligent resources 
within her reach, thistendency seemed 
rather to increase than otherwise, 
until she seemed at length to have 
attained toa pure, solitary, spiritual 
existence—to an angelic nature, in 
which every thought was one of 
beauty, and every feeling one of love. 

Manon was now eighteen, and never 
did heaven, in its happiest mood, pre- 
side over the growth of a figure more 
graceful, or impress a charm on a 

oung face more indefinably attract- 
ive than that which radiated from 
hers, innocent, bright, and pure, and 
animated by a perpetual play of 
fancy and affection. It was a face 
such as a Greek poet might have 
conceived of a wood-nymph, seen 
through the shade of some lonely 
forest by moonlight ; pale, beautiful, 
and strange, with an expression, so 
to speak of remoteness, and as that of 
a being whose life passed in the soli- 
tude of nature, reflected its aspects 
in their simplicity, their solemnity, 
their elemental gaiety, rather than 
those of human life. In her lonely 
moods and moments, when the per- 
manent aspect of her countenance 
was best recognised, it was one of 
dim splendour and ideal adoration ; 
while her movements, like those of 
some exquisite statue suddenly ani- 
mated, seemed, in their manifold ex- 
pression of innate grace, to realize 
the idea of one moving ever with a 
sense of wonder and timid joy through 
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a world whose every aspect presented 
a new revelation. 

From her childhood Manon’s chief 
resources were music and poetry ; but 
for her, solitary fanciful meditation 
involved a delight still more absorb- 
ing. Such artistic and literary studies 
as she indulged in, she pursued in 
her own fashion, using her instru- 
ments rather as the mediums for the 
utterance of her feelings and imagina- 
tion, than, as it seemed, for the 
pleasure arising from the execution of 
the many marvels of harmonic art of 
which she had become mistress. 

Poetry, also, she seemed to utilize in 
a creative spirit, and as a means of 
awakening original conceptions in her 
fancy. She had a cluster of special 
favourites among the poets, and these 
my daughters were accustomed to 
read to her at particular’ seasons— 
some in summer, some in spring, 
autumn, and winter—with each of 
which, either the themes or cha- 
racters, ideal or descriptive, idylic or 
dramatic, her fancy conceived a re- 
lational sympathy. Thus she would 
ask her companions to read aloud 
“Romeo and Juliet” of a summer 
night, the “ Midsummer Dream” of 
a spring day, “Macbeth” of a winter 
midnight, and so with the rest. 

Never, however, seemed she so hap- 
py as when alone, and for a length of 
time we accorded with her wishes in 
this respect, until it appeared to us 
that the strange moods of melan- 
choly musing, in which she indulged, 
had a deleterious effect on her fading 
health. Endless were her strange 
fancies ; sometimes she would sit for 
hours on the sea-shore, at night, ap- 
parently wrapped in tranced commu- 
nion with the voices of the waters; 
often in an oldivy-grown ruin, near our 
residence, through whose roofless 
walls the bright stars glimmered, 
holding fanciful converse with the 
murmur of the old trees and shrubs, 
which guardianed and trellised its 
wind-worn walls. In a word, nature 
to her seemed eloquent with unheard 
voices, and one observing her ways 
and moods would have said she was 
conscious of the presence of invisible 
spirits in the air, in the darkness or 
light—wherever she moved. 
+ * - . * * 

The place we selected for our sum- 
mer residence was a lonely, but 
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heautiful spot, on the coast of one of 
the southern counties of England. 
The house, which contained many 
chambers, was a long cottage, with a 
pretty garden before it, en to the 
cliff ; at the back, a stretch of wood- 
land, topped by a line of low, heathy 
hills ; beneath, a long line of sands 
whose broad dim rim afforded a 
pleasant promenade. Ivy and trailers 
covered the roof of the cottage, and 
formed a deep hood over its many 
windows, and the garden, which was 
a wilderness of wild flowers, was 
conempennt by a thick hedge, with 
old arbours draped in convolvulus, 
and intervalled here and there by a 
few tall poplars. A month, during 
which the weather continued magni- 
ficent, passed agreeably in rambles 
along the shores, and through the 
green lanes and woody alleys of the 
neighbourhood, whither we were 
accustomed to bring our books and in- 
struments, passing almost our whole 
time in the open air. Despite, how- 
ever, the invigorating atmosphere of 
the region, and the cheerful amuse- 
ments with which we varied our time, 
no ameliorative change was evidenced 
in Manon’s health, and though the in- 
constant flashes of her gaiety were 
more frequent than heretofore, it was 
painfully apparent that some waste- 
im fire was eating out her young 
ife. 

It almost appeared to us, indeed, 
as though she was under the power 
of some malipotent spell, whose 
mysterious influence, neither the 
bright influences of nature, nor 
the resources with which she was 
surrounded, wereabletoarrest. Some- 
times the strangest fancies possessed 
her, one of which I may mention :— 
Nothing pleased her more than to be 
left alone on the sands, especially at 
evening. At such times she would 
ask us to indicate the point at 
which the evening star, then shining 
with great brilliancy, rose over the 
sea, beside which, couched on a jutting 
rock, she would remain for hours, 
now wrapped in silent reverie, now 
murmuring to herself, and now, as it 
appeared to us, listening to some re- 
mote voice undulating along the line 
of light facing the planet, quiet as a 
statue ; frequently apprehensive lest 
she should take cold in the night-air, 
we were obliged to bring her away 
from this charmed solitude, where- 
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upon, on her return home, she would 

exhibit her most attractive gaiety, as 

a@ recompense, as it were, for the 

ponte dreams we had permitted 
er to enjoy. 

One evening toward the end of 
August was rendered memorable to 
us by the splendour of its lightnings 
and a singular occurrence which I 
shall presently allude to :— 

It was a dark summer evening, 
after a day of heavy rain ; the thick, 
dim sky wasroofed with disentanglin 
cloud ; the dusk air breathed coo 
with humid odours ; drops of rain 
hung on the foliage of the windows 
fronting the low sunset whose pale 
lemon-coloured streak spaced level 
above the sea ; drops of rain trickled 
from every pining branch and shrub 
in the glooming garden, and as they 
slowly trickled and fell with faint 
inconstant patter through the damp 
air, one fancied they heard in the 
slow dim sound the weak and parting 
pulses of the dying day. Presently 
the clouds cleared from the yellow, 
sleepy mist, and as its star shone 
out from time to time, a wave of 
air moved like a shudder through the 
dim tree-tops, and passed away 
through the dreamy darkness. 

As the evening advanced, we had 
collected at the open window, enjoying 
the grateful change which had taken 
place after the dull rainy hours of 
our indoor life during the day, and 
the refreshing air of the night which 
breathed around us, tinctured with 
humid perfumes of the garden, when 
this great lightning began to pla 
over the sea. Never before had 
witnessed the splendid phenomena 
in such perfection; every moment 
the flashes seemed to increase in 
breadth and brilliancy. Asnightdeep- 
ened, indeed, the fierce magnificence 
and persistency of the flames, and 
the unnatural stillness by which their 
manifestations were accompanied, 
created simultaneously in our minds, 
as we found, a singular fancy ;—it 
seemed just as if the earth, warped 
out of its course, had broken into, 
and was rolling along the frontier of 
some mighty Spirit-Sphere of space, 
and was thus threatened with instant 
dissolution by the awakened anger of 
its potent and innumerable ministers, 

Manon stood by herself at an open 
casement, silent, and pale as a statue ; 
her head declined, and a deep smile 
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on her face, whose expression was 
that of a young girl listening for the 
first time to the utterance of love 
and passion,—an expression which 
seemed to indicate the self-conscious 

ride of adoration and the inner 

elight of newly-awakened and con- 
cealed sympathies. So striking was 
her aspect on this occasion that, al- 
though familiar with the lights and 
shades of her beautiful countenance 
under the influence of the fanciful 
moods of mind in which she de- 
lighted when alone, it frequently with- 
drew my attention from the super- 
natural glories of the external scene; 
and as at times her lips seemed to 
move in voiceless answerings, and an 
unaccustomed glow of fond confidence 
and beauty irradiated her face, one 
might have imagined that she was 
engaged in communing with some in- 
visible being in whose presence a new 


life had broken on her, and whose 
mysterious nature harmonized with 
her own. 

So novel was the scene on which 
we gazed, so wild and unearthly was 
it in its beauty, so incessant had the 
coruscations become, which every 


instant illumined and revealed the 
inmost deeps of the firmament, that 
an unwonted stillness reigned in the 
chamber. Presently I heard one of 
my daughters, who had, meanwhile, 
approached the window which our 
strange young friend occupied, ex- 
claim—“ How your heart beats, 
Manon!” “You are frightened at 
the lightning ;’ the other returned— 
“and it is your own heart you hear.” 

Hardly had she uttered these words 
when my daughter screamed and 
fainted. In an instant we were by 
her side, and while her sisters ad- 
ministered the usual restoratives, I 
was about to leave the room for the 
wu of procuring some water to 
Pathe her forehead, when it seemed 
to me that a curious appearance had 
become present inthe chamber. The 
lightning at that moment rendered 
every object almost as visible as at 
noon-day ; as I advanced toward the 
door, I e conscious of a sort of 
form or Shadow which occupied the 
intervening space, and which was 
distinctly apparent against the dim 
ight of one of the windows. As I 

vanced, it remained motionless, and 
indeed as visible in its undefined out- 
line, as any of the familiar objects in 


Manon. 
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the room. Agitated by the event 
which had just occurred, I naturally 
concluded this appearance to be some 
spectra of the excited mind and senses, 
and proceeded forward. As I did: 
so, the shadow seemed likewise to 
advance. It may have been the 
result of some peculiar physical state, 
but certain it is that, as moving to 
the door, I passed through it, I 
became conscious of a strange im- 
pression,—a sort of electric thrill, 
which for the instant pervaded the 
nervous system, and which created a 
feeling not dissimilar from that of 
touching a battery; or such, possibly, 
as one would have experienced who 
had been suddenly transfixed with 
lightning. The effect, however, was 
but instantaneous. When, after some 
moments, I again returned to the 
chamber, I found my daughter 
already recovered, and Manon stand- 
ing beside her, with one hand gently 
resting on her head. This little 
occurrence broke up our evening, and 
after a little, we each retired to our 
respective rooms. In our cottage my 
chamber adjoined Manon’s, both of 
which fronted the sea. Although it 
was already late, I sat up for some 
time, having some correspondence 
which I was anxious to despatch, 
and had been thus occupied for, per- 
haps, nearly an hour, when I became 
conscious of the sound of voices in the 
next chamber, whose window remained 
open like my own. This appeared to 
me extraordinary, as I was assured 
that all the inmates of the cottage 
had long since retired. 

I approached the window; the blue 
night was still illuminated by bursts 
of flame, the air was perfectly tranquil, 
and the only distinguishable sound 
from without was that of the bright 
sea, murmuring in dim undulations 
along the breast of the sandy beach 
beneath. 

I listened, and after a little dis- 
tinctly recognised two voices—one 
familiar, that of Manon, and asecond, 
whose tone seemed to me altogether 
different from any I had ever heard— 
an utterance, now musical and wild 
as that of an Xolian harp, now 
sweet and gentle as the whisper of 
the sunset wind. Both spoke in a 
low tone, but still sufficiently audibly 
for me to recognise at intervals the 
following words :— 

“You say you have known me 
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long?’ said Manon, in a tone of fond 
interrogation. 

“ Many years.” 

“ And you love me ?” 

“Question the revelations of your 
dreams. Have you not felt that a 
spirit-presence has been near you—in 
your walks,- your meditations, your 
slumbers ?” 

“Tt seems, too, as if I had known 
you long ; yes, sitting by the light of 
the evening star, I have heard a 
voice, breathing I know not what, 
which I now recognise as yours—a 
voice which seemed to plead silently 
to my soul, and in whose presence [ 
felt happy.” 

“ Beloved one !” 

“But this—nay the present hour 
in which the bright being long familiar 
to my fancy glows before my sightless 
life—this, this, too, may be but a 
dream ?” 

“ Not so, purest; my soul has been 
ever near thee, ever drawn by sweet 
affinities to thine own; and at length, 
oh,joy! ithas beenaccorded metoren- 
der my presence conscious, to breathe 
upon thy brow, to hold thy hand in 
mine, and utter the love long felt, 
but never fully recognised till now.” 

Hardly crediting my senses, and 
indeed, half impressed with the con- 
viction that the words to which I 
had just listened were the result of 
some unaccountable state of the 
imagination, arising from the excit- 
ing scenes and occurrences of the 
past evening, I hurried from my 
chamber to that of Manon, and 
gently opening the door, entered. 

She stood at the open casement, 
looking toward the irradiated sea, 
one hand gently waving, as it were, 
an adieu to some invisible figure 
departing. She was still attired in 
her white evening robe, girdled with 
a cincture of Arabian corail to which 
an amulet she prized was attached,— 
one soft loosened tress streaming in 
the air upon her neck. 

“Manon!” I exclaimed; thesurprise 
occasioned by her appearance har- 
monizing mysteriously with the sin- 

lar conversation I thought I had 
just heard. She started, turnedslowly. 
and as the lightning still illuminated 
the chamber in inconstant flashes, I 
could perceive that her face shone 
with an expression beautiful and 
strange, which I had never before 
noticed; a sigh, low as the summer 


wind poenge her, and a blush suffused 
her cheek, as she came forward, 
glowing with a deep and silent smile. 

“'Towhom have you been speaking?” 
I inquired somal brusquely. 

“Doubtless to my own fancies, as 
usual,” she replied, with a manner in 
which coquetry mingled with a cer- 
tain air of melancholy and uncer- 
tainty. 

* Assuredly I heard two voices.” 

Elevating her brow with an assumed 
expression of playful incredulity, she 
replied. 

“Is it not you, dear friend, 
who are now dreaming?” and then, 
pressing my hand, she added gaily, 
“Truly, I believe, the lightning to- 
night has unhinged all our imagina- 
tions; but see, it has now ceased, and 
it is time to sleep.” 

I left her, impressed with a certain 
strangeness in her air and manner 
which I could not comprehend, and 
regained my own room. Curious to 
say, the lightning had ceased sud- 
denly, and the vault of the sky, blue 
and cloudless, hung over the sea, 
illuminated only by the stars. 

f may add that the impressions 
made on my mind by the events of 
the evening in question affected me 
even in sleep, which was several times 
disturbed by a sort of apparition, as it 
seemed, of a fierce and luminous coun- 
tenance, noble and beautiful as the 
Apollo, and formed, as it were, of 
intense light, which at intervals pass- 
ed before my vision. At such times 
awakening, and glancing toward the 
casement, 1t seemed as if the lightning 
were still playing, though in depart- 
ing splendours, t rough the void. 


As the decline in Manon’s health 
was not accompanied by any depres- 
sion of spirits, her physician, who ap- 
peared confident in oe ultimate re- 
storation, suggested a Continental tour 
at the commencement of the ensuing 
summer. Acting on this advice, we 
left England at the close of spring, 
and after a short stay in some of the 
Rhine towns arrived at Lausanne, in 
the neighbourhood of which city we 
remained until autumn, taking up 
our residence in a small but pic- 
turesquely situated house, about a 
— distant, on the borders of the 

e. 

During the summer weather no- 
thing could surpass the beauty of 
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the situation we had selected, or the 
panorama with which we were sur- 
rounded ; the rich rural pictures of 
the neighbouring country, with its 
uplands covered with farms and vine- 
yards, fading away into the village- 
dotted plain, with its noble cincture 
of mountains to the north; the vast 
water spacing away to the east, 
where its intense azure seemed to 
mingle indistinguishably with the 
blue of the sky ; the sunny shores of 
La Melliere opposite, with the vine- 
draped steeps; hillocks covered with 
woods, through which white Villages 
and the turrets of old churches glim- 
mered ; and beyond, dominating the 
horizon, the stupendous snowy peaks 
and icy ravines of the Jura range, now 
black with tempest, now shining in 
the splendid light of dawn and sun- 
set; the breadths of shadow floating 
over the remote mountains in vary- 
ing lustre and gloom; the obscure 

limmer of the plains, with their 
fields, woods, and villages rising into 
view and momentarily disappearing 
as the coursing sun-beam cacti 
rolled over them, now rendering the 
most distant object clear and near, now 
flooding the foreground with indistin- 
guishable gloom. In a word, the 
matchless region, uniting every rural 
charm, and girdled by a snowy hor- 
izon of supernatural beauty, present- 
ed a series of scenes which offered 
a constant source of novel impressions 
—impressions of mingled glory, tran- 
quillity, and awe. Many weeks were 
passed in making excursions to the 
memorable sites around us, Ferney, 
Chillon, &c. Our days were pass- 
ed chiefly on the lake, our evenings 
in the quaint old hall of the little 
chateau; and we often sat late into 
the night, reading or chatting over 
the local legends and traditions we 
had gathered of the celebrities whose 
lives and works have given an intel- 
lectual interest to the towns and shores 
of this lovely region. 

Little change was perceptible in 
Manon—the variety of scenes and the 
impressions conveyed to her, seemed 
agreeably to occupy her mind and 
awaken new fancies; but still she 
seemed to be slowly fading ; and 
sagen as autumn advanced, we 
were already begun our prepara- 
tions to recommence our journey 
homeward. 

Shortly before we set out for home, 
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an event occurred, memorable in it- 
self, and still more so by a singular 
impression in connexion with Manon 
which rose out of it. One evening, 
she, my daughters, and myself, had 
extended our sail upon the lake to a 
greater distance than heretofore with- 
out the assistance of boatmen. It 
was a gorgeous evening at the close of 
autumn ; and charmed with the exqui- 
site tranquillity of the air and water, 
and surrounding landscapes bathed in 
the glory of a superb sunset, we had 
become unconscious of our remoteness 
from the shore, and of the advance 
of night. Presently the darkness of 
the distance warned us of the ap- 
proach of one of those storms which 
visit this mountainous region with tro- 
pical suddenness. At first we observed 
atumult of black tempest-cloud rolling 
over the far-off snowy summits, leav- 
ing wy the highest peaks visible 
above the vaporous deluge ; then at 
times the sound of distant thunder 
undulating on the still bright air ; 
then, as the twilight rapidly deepened, 
the distant lightnings cone visible, 
mingling with and extinguishing the 
sinking sunset. At length the wind 
whose sombre murmurings we ha 
heard along the woods upon the 
shore, approached us in long dark 
drifts across the waters; lastly, the 
waves rose around us with a sudden- 
ness and fury which surprised and, 
indeed, appalled us, unaccustomed as 
we had hitherto been to the phenom- 
ena of storm in this mountainous 
district. 

So swift was the approach of the 
wind, that I had some difficulty in 
getting down the sail before it was 
shattered ; and this effected, I seized 
the oars, and began to pull vigorously 
in the direction of the shore, which 
had already disappeared in the tu- 
mult of cloud rolling from the land ; 
this, however, was but slow work, 
the storm being against us, and the 
waves having become dangerously 
high. At intervals the lightning 
broke around in splendid sheets, 
followed by gloom so intense as to 
render every object at a few feet dis- 
tance indistinguishable. My daugh- 
ters, terrified at the dangerous posi- 
tion in which we so suddenly found 
ourselves, were huddled together, 
drenched with spray, at the stern of 
the boat ; while Manon, who, as usua 
sat by herself at the prow, seem 
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the only one among us whom the ter- 
rors of the tempest failed to affect. 
An hour passed during which, though 
exerting my utmost strength at the 
oars, the boat had made little, if any, 
way toward the shore, whose lights 
were still unrecognisable, when sud- 
denly a billow broke over the gun- 
wale, and, as it seemed, half filled 
the boat, which we already believed 
to be sinking. Through the darkness 
I could hear my daughters praying, 
and as the wind and thunder roared 
around us, we momentarily believed 
our last hour was at hand. 

At this crisis, when the peril had 
reached its acme, when every billow 
threatened to engulf us, I was sur- 
prised to hear Manoncry out tous, “ Be 
calm; there is no danger ;’—the 
cheerfulness of her voice contrasting 
strangely with the danger of her si- 
tuation. Occupied at the oars, I had 
been seated with my back toward 
her, but could not refrain, impressed 
by the tone of her voice, and a 
strange feeling like the impression of 
a mysterious presence, from look- 
ing round for an instant. Could I 
be mistaken? A figure rested be- 
side her—a dark figure of a man, as 
it seemed, whose face, turned toward 
her as in conversation, I could not 
perceive. My surprise was so great 
that I could not at the moment give 
it utterance. The necessity of watch- 
ing the boat caused me to resume my 
position; and as my mind was com- 
pletely engrossed, and my efforts con- 
centrated to save the lives of its oc- 
cupants, I naturally, after a little, 
concluded that the appearance I con- 
ceived I had seen was the effect of 
imagination. Though the noise of 
the storm and the lashing of the 
waves were incessant, nevertheless, as 
I continued to pull toward the shore, 
I could not help fancying from time 
to time I heard voices in the direction 
of the prow, but so low that, although 
listening with an undefinable feel- 
ing of incertitude and _ curiosity 
I failed to recognise any distinct 
meaning in their utterances. As may 
be conceived, however, the effect pro- 
duced by the fancy of a mysterious 
figure in the boat, sustained by the 
sense of voices in my neighbourhood, 
added not a little to the wildness and 
strangeness of the scene, the storm, 
the darkness and peril. 

Presently the wind lulled, and 
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though the waves continued high, 
I managed after an hour’s exertion 
to bring the boat safely to shore. 
During our short remaining stay at 
Lausanne, I several times remember 
being on the point of interrogating 
Manon respecting the voice I thought 
I had a second time heard conversing 
mysteriously with her; on all such 
occasions, however, something oc- 
curred to divert my intention. Mean- 
while the autumn had set in with 
violent winds and rain, our boat ex- 
cursions terminated, and after a week 
of preparation we resumed our jour- 
ney to England. 

* * * * ~ 

During the winter our fondest hopes 
were destined to be extinguished. It 
was evident that our young friend 
was slowly approaching her final 
hour. Strange to say, however, the 
loss of physical strength in her case 
was unaccompanied by any sensations 
of pain or feelings of depression. It 
was a decay like that of the leaf— 
gradual, unfelt—and which developed 
astill greater degree of beauty. Just 
also, in proportion as the anima 
spirits faded, the airy grace, animation, 
and brilliancy of her mind increased ; 
life became concentrated in the brain, 
like wine, whose sparkling bubbles 
evanesce to the surface, while the 
body becomes dark and quiescent. 
Thus, while existence was vanishing, 
like the close of a bright April 
evening, her happy soul, hopeful, 
calm, radiant, and resigned, while 
evincing a gradual dissociation from 
the warm sympathies and affectionate 
attinities of earth, became irradiated 
with ideas of still purer spiritual 
beauty. 

It was the last day of April, but 
no change up to this moment had 
occurred to alarm us as to her con- 
dition. As the twilight deepened, 
she reclined, as usual at that hour, on 
a sofa at the open window of her 
chamber, watching the rose light of 
the sinking west changing into violet 
over the sea, where her favourite star 
as yet solitary in the azure deeps, had 
just risen, scintillating in the — 
atmosphere with an almost southern 
lustre. Its rays shone on her clear 
forehead, and tinged the outline of 
her symmetrical head with a tender 
beam ; the west wind, soft and low, 
breathed around her, scented with 
the perfume of the fresh spring 
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herbage, and the deep silence was 
only stirred by the solemn breathing 
of the sea beneath, or the occasional 
murmur of the leaves around the case- 
ment, which seemed answering the 
whisperings of the air in dim inde- 
finable murmurings. 

As Manon appeared to be in one of 
those happy moods which arose from 
the impression of the surrounding 
tranquillity of nature, and the delight 
of silent fancies, no one had spoken 
for a considerable period, and a com- 
plete silence reigned in the chamber. 

After a little, and by slow degrees 
we became aware of a distant music, 
which appeared fluctuating round 
some point of the shore. So remote, 
indeed, did it seem at first, that for a 
time we remained half uncertain of 
its existence. Presently, however, as 
if the faintness and uncertainty of 
the harmony was the result of its 
traversing some vast extension of 
space, it seemed to approach nearer 
and nearer, until the strain, as though 
it had at length actually reached the 
atmosphere of the earth, became 
distinctly intelligible, rising and 
falling in rich and inspired cadences. 
In its slow approach and mystic un- 
dulations there was something so 
strange and impressive that, in the 
mood of mind in which we then were, 
it affected us like a charm or spell, 
and, hardly breathing, we listened in 
silence. Lightning, meanwhile, had 
commenced to play over the sea, but 
many of the fainter coruscations had 
occurred without attentive recog- 
nition, so absorbed had we become; 
nor was it until one burst of illumin- 
ation, brighter and more continuous 
than those precedent, had occurred, 
that, glancing towards Manon, we 

reeived that she had risen herself 
in an attitude of rapt excitement, 
and leaned listening on the resting- 
place of the window, looking toward 
the enchanted night with a smile of 
wild beauty on her face. 

At first the sound was that of 
a wild wandering strain, without any 
fixed purpose or definite intention, 
save that it seemed to delight in the 
involutions of its airy fancies; then 
it seemed to express sudden surprise, 
mingled with admiration ; then an 
enraptured series of undulations, like 
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feelings and sympathies moving in 
charmed cadences, and slowly ap- 
roaching to a harmony; until at 
ength, in unisons richer and broader, 
it seemed to expand, evolving a 
strain of passion complete, full, and 
enthusiastic. Now it lapsed away, 
fond and low, as in delighted reverie 
over some lovely valley ; now scarcely 
heard, it seemed to breathe like the 
whisper of an angel from a distant 
star. Lastly, after hovering, as_ it 
were in expectancy, in the space be- 
tween two worlds, it seemed to rush 
back, filling the firmament with a 
melody voluptuous and sublime, like 
an outpouring of seraph minstrelsy, 
the transcendent utterance of some 
immortal spirit, embodying in a hun- 
dred phases and variations of har- 
mony an expression universal and 
individual of the great soul of the 
world and heavens—Love. At once 
near and distant, while brooding over 
the cottage, its presence seemed to 
extend through and embrace the 
infinite, through whose azure deeps 
thelightning, burstingand ae 
in harmony with its aerial resonance 


and a created an effect on the 


mind and senses so wondrous and 
rapturous, that to our tranced imagi- 
nations we seemed for the time to be 
caught up and wafted to some loftier 
and more superb region of space, in 
anatmosphereof musicand splendour. 

How long this wondrous dream— 
for so it seemed—continued, I cannot 
say. Suddenly we were recalled to 
consciousness by a darkness, sudden, 
deep, and profound, falling on the 
earth ; a change, too, accompanied by 
the abrupt cessation of the charmed 
sounds to which we had been listen- 
ing. Almost at the same instant a 
voice, in an accent of surprise 
cried—“ See, the bright star has set ;’ 
and another, in wild anguish— 
“ Manon !” ’ ° z 

We rushed to the casement where 
she lay, butshe was motionless, breath- 
less. Life seemed to have departed 
in the moment that the splendour 
and music had vanished together in 
the blue darkness over the sea. 

* . = ” 7” > 

“Such,” added Mr. P., “is m 
story of Manon and her Spirit-Lover.” 
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EMIGRATION AS AN AGENCY OF LANCASHIRE RELIEF. 


THE course of the American war has 
disappointed all the speculations of 
the British public. Even the keen- 
witted merchants and shippers of our 
leading ports have been deceived by 
the continuance of the conflict. The 
desperate obstinacy exhibited by the 
Federal belligerents could not have 
been calculated upon. Too low an 
estimate was made of that fanati- 
cal attachment to the Union which 
has rendered the Northern people in- 
sensible to the enormous sacrifices of 
blood and treasure which they have 
already endured. There is discover- 
able, at this moment, no diminution 
in the war-spirit of the Federals. 
The impatience of the Americans 
under a succession of failures by land 
and water does not amount to a pres- 
sure upon the Washington Govern- 
ment in the direction of peace. On 
every platform the prophets and 
boasters still hold unchallenged sway. 
In almost every pulpit an apostle of 
the Eternal Republic prostitutes his 
position to the ceeliine sentiment 
of conquest. The press continues to 
vociferate, and the ruling idea seems 
to be, that the superior resources 
of the North, in men, money, and 
supplies, will enable it to wear out 
the South, and eventually subdue it. 
The conviction either exists, or is 
affected among the Northern public. 
that the South must be tried beyond 
endurance in the ensuing summer 
months by famine; and, whether this 
belief have any foundation in fact, or 
be merely an adroit falsehood of the 
bellicose republican party, the effect 
is the same, in a prolongation of this 
horrid war. Unless the mad vanity 
and unbridled insolence of the 
Northern leaders, as lately displayed 
in their outrages upon our commerce, 
should precipitate a quarrel with 
England, leadin to an establishment 
of the independence of the South, 
the Northern campaign will hang on 
for months to come, and the be- 


inning of next winter find things 
ittle different from their present 
condition. Such is the probability 
we, in England, have to face, and the 
public well know now all that it 
means. In prospect of this pro- 
tracted national trial, earnest discus- 
sion has arisen respecting the modes 
and sources of the relief given to the 
Lancashire operatives. The problem 
how best to succour them in future 
is complex and serious enough, indeed, 
to tax the ingenuity of the wisest, 
and so urgently demands a solu- 
tion as to admit of no parleying or 
apathy. 

Inalatenumber of the UNIVERSITY 
MaAGaAZINE,* we expressed, in terms 
suited to the occasion, the public 
admiration inspired by the good 
conduct of the Lancashire workmen 
in their privations, tracing it to a 
variety of educational influences and 
historical incidents, and chiefly to 
that feeling of honest independence, 
and that habit of moral control, which 
the operatives had acquired during 
their struggles with Capital, at times 
when it was certainly the aggressor, 
and the workman stood upon the de- 
fensive. A late outbreak in a couple of 
Lancashire towns seemed to refute our 
fond and partial theories. A series of 
riots of a disgraceful cheracter were 
supposed to have commenced, and 
for a few days the country contem- 
plated the occurrence with equal dis- 
appointment and alarm. It was soon, 
however, perceived that these un- 
happy risings and acts of violence 
were purely local and accidental, and 
could not justly be treated as a re- 
proach upon the entire body of opera- 
tives. Proof has never been given 
for the prejudiced assertion that the 
rioters were exclusively Irish. That 
was a suggestion of mere malignity ; 
but, Irish and English together, the 
malcontents numbered only a few, 
and their brother workmen were the 
first to condemn them, and assist in 


* “The Lancashire Crisis: Men, Masters, and Cotton.” Dusiin UNIvVERsITy 
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the restoration of peace. That high 
moral bearing is more to the credit of 
the mass of the workmen, as they 
have of late been subjected to a pe- 
culiar description of temptations very 
hard to be resisted. We blush to 
mention that anything approachin 
an Americanized pulpit is to be found 
in this country, but truth must be 
told. Inflammatory discourses have 
been addressed to the operatives by 
certain preachers in Lancashire, and 
a startling specimen of one of these 
harangues has made its way into 
print. The persons who indulge in 
this stupid and mischievous language, 
however, are few and far between, 
and their influence for evil is not 
great. The principal temptations re- 
sisted by the operatives have been of 
another kind. With an extraordin- 
ary audacity, the political leaders to 
whom they were once accustomed to 
look up, informed them recently at 
Manchester that the Government and 
Press are prolonging their idleness 
and starvation, by assisting the Con- 
federates, and upholding the infamous 
cause of slave-labour! No more 
poisonous or disturbing statement 
could be circulated among the work- 
men—none better fitted to unsettle 
their minds, and produce serious dis- 
content. That up to the present 
time it has failed in this design, is the 
strongest proof that the morale of 
the cotton operative is substantially 
and permanently improved. He has 
as little respect now for the burly 
philippics of the professional agita- 
tor, as for the sympathy, sometimes 
at least simulated, of the great mill- 
owner who has made a fortune by 
selling his store of raw cotton to the 
foreign manufacturer. 

The workman’s trials, at the same 
time, are multiplying, and the pros- 

ects of his position becoming less 
bright. As long as he had reason to 
believe that the cessation of the war 
would see the cotton trade revived in 
its old splendour, with undiminished 
wages for all classes of skilled opera- 
tives and the younger members of 
their families, i had a courage in 
enduring the present misfortune. But 
he is very doubtful now as to these 
results of a restoration to peace. 

Months ago, we ventured in these 
pages to question whether, for a 
couple of years at least—if ever 
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again—American cotton would be 
had at the ante-war price ; and the 
belief is now general, that it must in 
future be considerably higher in price 
than formerly. The effect of this 
dearth and dearness of the raw 
material being necessarily to restrict 
the industry, the workman knows 
that wages will sink beyond the 
power of any combination to sustain 
or revive them. He sees, in fact, at 
this moment, that the men taken on 
at certain mills forhalf time, get much 
less than half the old remuneration, 
and it is the apprehension of a uni- 
versal fall in wages over the whole 
district which prostrates him, and 
renders thoughtful persons uneasy 
regarding the effect of any great fur- 
ther prolongation of the war upon 
the moral bearing of the Lancashire 
population. The excitement among 
the workmen—-still, fortunately, in its 
early stages only—is entirely a ques- 
tion of wages, and not at all due to 
any such trifling matter as the sub- 
stitution of a relief-ticket for a 
money dole, although a slight change 
in the mode of administering the 
funds may again become the occasion 
for a display of the discontent that 
is smothered with difficulty. It is 
this circumstance which makes the 
problem serious. We do not fear for 
good order in Lancashire from any 
apprehension that the relief-chest 
will be exhausted before the end 
arrives. The public who have so 
nobly acquitted themselves already, 
are ready to replenish it, if need 
should exist. But the real cause of 
fear is, that the changed conditions 
under which the cotton manufacture 
must in future be carried on will not 
find the workmen prepared. They 
would feel any reduction of wages 
all the more bitterly as many of 
them are, doubtless, calculating upon 
recovering their furniture, clot es, 
and little valuables, by a saving from 
their incomes, calculated upon the 
old rates. 

The existing state of the im- 
poverished districts is thus succinctly 
put before the public in a recent 
medical Report :—“Nearly half a 
million are cotton operatives, and 
another half-million are directly de- 
pendent upon their labours. Taking 
the cotton districts as a whole, their 
state may be thus exhibited :—Of 
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every twenty-four persons, six are 
cotton workers, who habitually sup- 
port other six. Of the six cotton 
workers, three are now earning no- 
thing, two are earning part wages, 
one only is at full work. Of the six 
persons dependent upon them, one 
only could now be supported up to 
the ordinary mark. The remaining 
twelve persons, whose welfare is in- 
directly dependent on the cotton trade, 
will consist of about four persons 
who are earning, seven who are de- 
pendent on those four, and perhaps one 
who is a pauper. Of the four who 
are earning, only two have their usual 
incomes. One cotton worker, then, 
and two other persons, or three in all, 
are the only people out of the twenty- 
four who retain their full power of 
earning.” Startlingthough this state- 
ment be, the principal difficulty, 
however, is not the extent of the 
dependence of the people, or any fear 
that the relief funds will fail, but the 
gloomy aspect of the future referred 
toin a preceding paragraph--a gloom 
deepened by the fact that typhus has 
invaded the cheerless and over- 
crowded homes of the workmen. It 
was inevitable that a general state of 
low health, and much actual disease, 
should be the result of a poor and 
insufficient diet, continued through 
many months; but the direct and 
most fruitful cause of the fever 
plague, which has commenced its 
ravages in several quarters, is to be 
sought in the surrender of their houses 
by numbers of families, to prevent the 
accumulation of a debt for rent, to 
be discharged to the factory owner 
when trade revives, and the conse- 
uent crowding together of several 
amilies in one small sleeping apart- 
ment. This state of things does not 
serve to mitigate the cheerlessness 
of the workmen’s wages-prospect. 

In plain terms, there is a surplus 
of labour in Lancashire, and the pop- 
ularity of an Emigration scheme 
among the workmen themselves 
shows that they feel well where the 
shoe pinches. duce the number of 
skilled operatives to any considerable 
extent, and hope and contentment 
will return, even should the cotton 
famine continue somewhat longer. 
Should cotton be dear in future, the 
excess of price over the former stan- 
dard will not then be taken out of 


the workman’s pocket, or off his 
table ; the public will have to pay 
it, as is but fair. That those who 
have large capital invested in ma- 
chinery and buildings, and have suf- 
fered enormous losses by the cessa- 
tion of work, should prefer that no 
reduction were made in the number 
of the workmen, is natural enough. 
Nor need such persons be condemned 
as the revolting incarnation of selfish- 
ness: they are only like other men 
looking to their own interests. But 
the public must take a broader view, 
if for nothing else because the respon- 
sibility of keeping a dissatisfied and 
turbulent population in order would 
be inconvenient. We readily confess 
ourselves oldfashioned enough to 
feel for the workmen in their peculiar 
circumstances, and to wish them a 
happy issue out of their special 
trouble of an apprehended reduction 
in wages, 

The outlet of emigration, then, 
happily has something like its proper 
value set upon it now ; and schemes 
are on foot, upon a limited scale as 
yet, for its promotion. The difficul- 
ties in the way are indeed very great. 
The Lancashire operatives have none 
of the migratory passion which in- 
fluences the Celts of Ireland. Last 
year considerably over 70,000 persons 
took flight from this western portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions to find 
food and raiment, as good luck might 
supply their wants, in America or 
Australia. The greater number pro- 
bably had pockets as light as their 
hearts. No definite plan for their 
future life restrained the freedom of 
their fancies. They have fallen on 
their feet somewhere, no doubt ; but 
the English workman does not pos- 
sess the same capacity for castle-build- 
ing in the air, or the same easy con- 
fidence in things eventually coming 
right. He must see a destination 
before him—something more than a 
picture of possible prosperity. There 
must be a way of doing discovered 
before he will transfer his house- 
hold goods to a far distant colony. 
But this very proper and practical 
method of regarding matters makes 
it less likely that an entirely 
voluntary emigration, to any great 
extent, will take place from the 
impoverished districts. The Re- 
lief Committee have already circu- 
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lated information on the rewards 
offered by the Colonies to the indus- 
trious, and the cheapest and best ways 
of reaching the places referred to ; 
but even if this were not a mere tan- 
talizing of men who have not a shil- 
ling to pay their passage with, or a 
rag for their backs in setting out, the 
workman, unless something much 
more definite be offered him abroad, 
will still prefer to stay at home, and 
run his chance. An emigrant Irish- 
man is just the sort of person to get 
on in a new country, and a large pro- 
portion of such do behave well in 
Australia and Canada, and attain 
respectable positions in life ; but the 
cotton operative, though not the 
weakling in mind or person which 
some have represented him to be, is 
much less ready for roughing. His 
inclinations are sedentary. The mere 
advertising of cheap trips to Queens- 
land and New Zealand will not move 
him. They might as well be excur- 
sions to the moon, to the man who is 
existing on one shilling and sixpence 
a-week. If emigration is to lighten 
the Lancashire load, and redress the 
wages difficulty, it must be a carefully 
devised project, for which a large sum 
will necessarily be required. The 
undertaking must be gone into seri- 
ously. If no pecuniary assistance can 
be obtained from Government—and 
although the principle of such grants 
is bad, the extremity and peculiarity 
of the case constitute an exceptional 
claim which, at least, demands gene- 
rous consideration—then private char- 
ity must be appealed to once more ; 
and were an Emigration Commission 
nominated, in whom the public had 
confidence, money would not long be 
wanting. These Commissioners ought 
to have nothing to do with the dis- 
pensing of relief, but should be con- 
fined to their own proper functions. 
They could, as a rule, select the 
younger and stronger men, without 
incumbrance, who would most readily 
embrace the offer, and cost less for 
eepert 5 and negotiations with Co- 
lonial Governments might result in 
some special effort to provide a rude 
but sufficient description of labour 
for the emigrants upon their arrival 
out. We have now got beyond the 
stage when emigration from Lanca- 
shire was resisted on the ground that 
we should be sending wealth out of 
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the country in Srapetaching skilled 
workmen from ourshores. There was 
never much in this objection, as a 
large number of the idle men and 
women performed subordinate oper- 
ations mf in the factory, and were 
not skilled workers in any proper 
sense. The departure of persons of 
this class would be no irreparable 
loss. If the demand for labour in the 
cotton manufacture at the close of 
the war should prove greater than is 
now anticipated, workpeople of the 
kind could be trained without much 
difficulty or delay. Emigration, in 
fine, is indispensable, and there is not 
a day to be lost. Exceptional times 
demand exceptional treatment. Let 
no one meet a proposal of this nature 
with any doctrinaire principles of re- 
sistance. It is generally agreed now 
that this is the relief-scheme suited 
to the crisis, and the only difference 
is as to the means to be adopted. 
The project will be carried out more 
successfully if a few eminent indi- 
viduals throw themselves into it 
heartily ; and those who should do 
this would unquestionably be entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of the opera- 
tive classes throughout the kingdom, 
who feel, not unnaturally, that 
the Lancashire workmen are their 
brothers in a close and true sense, 
and sympathize with them accord- 
ingly. Already Lord Derby and 
several other noblemen have earned 
the proud title of the “ workman’s 
friends,” and persons in their high 
position would complete their good 
deed, and place the operatives of 
the country under an obligation which 
would not be soon forgotten, if they 
took the lead also in an emigration 
enterprise on a large scale, managing 
it with the sagacity and conscien- 
tiousness which might be expected 
from them. If it be not so taken up 
the comparatively small sums voted 
from this or that fund for its pro- 
motion will be merely wasted, and 
oor helpless people cast forth on 
inhospitable shores, to find their new 
miseries tenfold worse than the old, 
and to end their days inveighin 
against the cold-heartedness an 
cruelty of the land of their birth. 
Already benevolent individuals, like 
Miss Burdett Coutts, have shown 
their interest in the working-men of 
Lancashire and their families, by un- 
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dertaking to send out a number of 
them to such places as they may 
choose to try their future fortunes in, 
but this measure of relief, even sup- 
plemented by grants of a few—some 
five or six thousand pounds, will be 
totally insufficient to meet the require- 


ments of the case, and emigration 
must be taken up in the same national 
spirit of sympathy with the oper- 
atives which was exhibited when their 
distresses began, if permanent good 
is to be done, and the continuance of 
good order ensured in Lancashire. 


SONG-WRITERS. 


MOORE—BERANGER—TENNYSON. 


BY DR, PENTAGRAM, 


THE song or short composition in 
rhymed verse, embodying an endless 
variety of themes intended to be sung, 
is a modern invention, whose origin 
dates from the age of the Troubadours. 
With the exception of some of Ana- 
creon’s graceful and fanciful lyric 
verses, about his loves, roses, and 
wine, and a couple of the carmina of 
Catullus to Lesbia, we cannot recall 
any classic poetry which approximates 
to our idea of the song—the flower of 
new languages, and of a new phase 
of life and civilization. The spirit of 
antiquity evolved its ideas, fancies, 
and sentiments in the more stately 
and statuesque form of theode, hymn, 
and elegy, all which have an air as 
though they were designed to be 
sung in the temple, or on occasions of 
public festivity, rather thanin the nar- 
rower and more genial atmosphere of 
the social circle. How strange would 
now be the effect of singing even 
Horace’s most song-like odes, such 
as the “ Phyrrha,” and the “ Nunc est 
Bibendum,” to a piano accompani- 
ment? Ina word, the lyrics of anti- 
quity were composed for aggregates, 
not individuals; and Pindar, Alczeus, 
and Simonides, wrote to excite public 
enthusiasm, and draw public tears. 
Anacreon’s songs charm by their 
simplicity and beautiful fancy ; those 
of Catullus, by their spontaneity, 
natural glow, and grace ; several of 
the old French poet Marot, are alike 
distinguished ; many of those of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, including 
Herrick, by their sensibility, beauty, 
and imagination. In later days three 
greatsong-writers haveappeared, each 
unlike in genius, and different as re- 
rds their characteristic merits— 
urns, Moore, and Beranger. The 


excellence of the first consists in the 
unaffected and genuine expression of 
the feelings ; that of the second, in 
his exhaustless fancy, abounding il- 
lustration, and appropriate, if some- 
what artificial cast of sentiment ; 
while Beranger’s songs exhibit al- 
most every merit which can be found 
in the different orders of lyric com- 
position. One of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the modern song is the re- 
frain, which gives it not a little of its 
social character. 


MOORE, 


Moore’s songs are all formed on one 
principle—either a sentiment is illus- 
trated by a simile, or a simile by a 
sentiment ; and while they are more 
limited in their range of subject, they 
do not exhibit the variety of treat- 
ment observable in those of Ber- 
anger. His best, generally, are fhose 
of a bacchanalian or festive cast, and 
those in which the poet sings of love, 
in a gay, conventional manner, for 
his fancy and simile are more bril- 
liant than his sentiment is deep and 
true. The songs in which he ex- 
celled are those of the class to which 
the “ Fly not yet,’ “Oh, think not 
my spirits are always as light,” “The 
Legacy,” “Drink to her,’ “ Nora 
Creina,” “Oh, blame not the bard,” 
“Nay, tell me not, dearest,” belong. 
Those which unite the graces of love 
and wine, have even more charming 
fancies, and feelings half tender, half 
gay, evolved with greater point and 
more classic finish, than those above 
mentioned, while they display a natu- 
ral spontaneity which is absent in his 
more laboriously elaborated lyrics, pa- 
triotic and sentimental. Some twenty 
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of his songs are perfections in their 
way, though perhaps the “When first 
I met thee,” is his most vigorous 
lyric. Moore’s diction is fine and 
clear, but has scarcely a trace of poetic 
colour, and as, though abounding 
with fancy, he was devoid of imagin- 
ation, there is hence not a touch of 
painting in his poetry. No writer, 
indeed, exhibits less of the pic- 
turesque. His poetry is one of images 
not pictures ; and if one would see the 
highest order of lyric into which this 
element enters, they have only to 
contrast Moore’s best song, with Ten- 
nyson’s “ Bugle Song.” 


BERANGER, 


Moore exhibits fancy, sentiment, and 
wit in his songs; while in those which 
reflect the moods of Beranger’s larger 
poetic mind, we recognise wit, hu- 
mour, imagination, feeling, bon- 
hommie, and even a philosophic spirit. 
His songs may be con under four 
heads—firstly, his early essays, written 
in the manner of Colle, Panard, and 
Desangiers—gay, bacchanal, and Epi- 
curean—such as “ Le Roid’ Yevetot,” 
“Le Gaudriole,” “Fretillon,”’ “Ma- 
dame Gregoire,” “Le Senateur,” 
“Voyage du Pays de Cocaigne,” &c. ; 
secondly, his sentimental songs and 
romances—such as “Le Bon Vieillard,” 
“Le Voyageur,” “ Les Hirondelles ;” 
thirdly, those of a liberal and patriotic 
order, half odes, half songs, composed 
on public events—such as “ Le Dieu 
des Bonnes Gens,” “Mon Ami,” “Le 
Bon Vieille,” ‘Le Vieux Sergent,” 
“Le Vieux Drapeau,” “La Sainte 
Alliance des — ;” fourthly, sa- 
tirical songs—such as “Le Ventre,” 
“Les Clefs de Paradise,” “Le Mar- 
quise de Carabas ;” lastly, the philo- 
sophic ballad—such as “Les Bohe- 
mians,” “Les Contrebandiers,” “Les 
Fous,” “LeVieux Vagabonde.” Among 
the most poetic are “Le Pigeon Mes- 
sager,’ “L’Hiver,” “Louis XI,” 
“Les Feux Follets ;” while perhaps 
the most charming of all are his indi- 
vidualsongs—such as “ Ma Vocation,” 
“ MaGaieté,” “Le Grenier,” “Maudit 
Printemps,” Epitaphe de ma Muse.” 
In his early volumes, however, the 
very finest of the songs is “Les 
Souvenirs du Peuple,” than which 
nothing can be more simply dramatic, 
striking, and affecting. Among his 
“Derniere Chansons,” the Napoleon 
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epical songs are, of course, the finest ; 
but those compositions of his old age, 
despite their noble treatment, are 
more artistic than poetic. 
One of the greatest merits of Beran- 
ger, who, taken as a whole, is cer- 
tainly the greatest of song-writers, 
is the art with which he dramatically 
represents a story within the limitsof 
six or seven verses. His art, indeed, 
is evidenced in his most trifling com- 
positions, such as “ La Fortune,” &c. ; 
all his songs are distinguished, too, by 
the logical sequence of their ideas, 
and nothing can be neater and clearer 
than his form of expression. Thus, 
even when most poetic, he never fails 
to render hissongs popular ; and while 
their ideas, images, and sentiments 
are adapted to the most cultivated, 
their treatment makes them appreci- 
able by the people generally—the 
yeople who, as he said, was his Muse. 
Tt is in this they differ from those of 
Moore, who adapted his genius to the 
drawing-room, to which, despite the 
numerous cheap reprints which have 
placed his “Melodies” within the 
reach of the people, their horizon is 
still limited. In reading Moore we 
somehow never cease to hear the 
piano-accompaniment ; in reading Be- 
ranger we see in the generality of the 
sentiments he embodies that he wrote 
his songs for—including all people of 
taste and refinement—the habitues of 
the barrack and cabaret, the atelier 
and cottage. One of his great arts 
consists in the adaption of the refrain 
to the verses of his songs. In his 
biography he states that he fre- 
quently passed a month thinking over 
such a refrain as would exactly echo 
each division of his subject, before he 
inscribed a line of it on paper. As 
far as they go, those of Moore are 
equally perfect in this respect ; but 
then the Beranger lyrics run to a 
reater number of verses than his, 
ence the greater art and meditation 
necessary to attain the allusive unity 
in variety, on which the charm of a 
good refrain depends. With the peo- 
le always in view, Beranger seldom 
introduced painting into his songs, 
contenting himself with a transparent 
and forcible diction, though not a few 
instances of the former may be culled 
from his poetic songs—such as in 
his delightful little song, entitled 
“ Naughty Spring,” which he so de- 
tests for covering with leaves the 
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trees, which prevent him from seeing 
the girlatthe window opposite hisown, 
with whom an amorous rapport has 
been established, and in which he 
implores the return of winter, to clear 
his prospect once more :— 


“C’est ’hiver que mon cceur implore; 
Ah! je voudrais qu'on entendit, 
Tinter sur la vitre sonore 
Le gresil leger que bondit.” 


One of his most admirably and 
boldly-expressed verses is the last of 
his song, “ Les Fous,” the subject of 
which is the ignorance which man- 
kind have manifested towards their 
benefactors, whom after destroying, 
they finally honour with a statue :— 


“Qui decouvrit un nouveau monde ? 
Un fou qu'on raillait en tout lieu. 
Sur la croix que son sang inonde, 
Un fou qui meurt nous legue un Dieu.” 


Beranger, with Lissette for a mis- 
tress, does not shine much as writer 
of love songs—though the “ Quel est 
Jolie” is full of impulsive charm ; his 
treatment of such themes is light, 
humorous, and graceful, but in none 
of the Lissette lyrics is there anything 
like the depth, glow, and abandon 
which Catullus has thrown into a 
couple of his songs to Lesbia. 

“La Bon Vieille,” however, exquisite 
in the homeliness and tenderness of 
its sentiments, has a beauty and halo 
like the light of a setting sun :— 


“ Chere objet, quand mon renom futile, 
De vos vieux ans charmera les douleurs, 
A mon portrait quand votre main debile, 
Chaque printemps suspendera quelques 

fleurs ; 
Levez les yeux vers le monde invisible, 
Od pour toujours nous nous réunissons ; 
Et bon vieille, au coin d'un feu paisible, 
De votre amis repetez les chansons.” 


One of the verses of this song, 
however, the third, is injured by the 
academic style of its syntax. It is 
in ‘his individual songs, sentimental, 
thoughtful, or humorous, as we have 
said, that Beranger most excels ; 
though the patriotic, such as “ Le 
Vieux Drapeau,” “Le Cent Mai,” 
and others, are noble expressions 
of popular feeling, there is a certain 
stiffness about them which shows 
they were written much less con 
amore than the others referred to; and 
they thus justify the inferior estima- 
tion in which the author held them. 
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No one has ever embodied a national 
sentiment in song better than Beran- 
ger, or rendered such songs a more 
effective political power. The poems 
destined to live longest are those in 
which his heart and genius in its 
moods of fancy, fire, humour, and 
tenderness, have found a spontaneous 
utterance. Regarded as a collection, 
wit is the characteristic of the 
chansons of Beranger ; hence their po- 
pularity in France, where the orator 
who delights most is the wittiest ; 
where Voltaire is the representative 
man, and where even kings and states- 
men, from Henry IV. down to Talley- 
rand and Louis Philippe, have ini- 
tiated their reign and most important 
acts with a mot. 


TENNYSON, 


THE poetic genius of Tennyson, now 
pretty well regarded, in the English- 
speaking world at least, as the finest 
which this age has produced—and 
this estimate holds good as regards 
the Continent as well—rose slowly in 
the appreciation of the public, though 
from the appearance of his first volume 


in 1830, it was recognised in the judi- 
cious but narrow circle of London 


criticism. He indeed possesses the 
gift of true imagination in a higher 
degree than perhaps any poet since 
Milton, but unlike that of the latter, 
its domain is not the region of power, 
but the sphere of beauty. The great 
charm and merit of his early poems 
is in the variety of the themes and 
the perfection of poetic and artistic 
truth manifested by each. Before 
and after he appeared the influence of 
Byron was predominant, partly from 
the individuality of his poetry, partly 
from his energetic descriptive power, 
and noble, if occasionally high-strain- 
ed, passion, and sentimentalism. The 
absence of picturesqueness, painting, 
tone, and colour, in Byron’s poetry 
evinces the absence of real imagina- 
tion ; it would be impossible to find 
in his numerous volumes a single 
passage or line of which, like many 
in Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Keats, the mind recognises a thought, 
image, or object painted once and 
for ever in inimitable visual truth. In 
short, wit, rather than synthetic con- 
ception and execution, seems to have 
been the leading faculty of his intel 
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lect, and despite the popularity of his 
early poems, arising from causes 
essential and personal, it was only 
when he found scope for his wit and 
humour, and was led to exercise those 
owers of the study of the Italians-- 
yardo, Ariosto, and Berni—that he 
produced the work by which he is 
chiefly destined to live as a poet— 
“Don Juan.” In all his other works 
he belongs rather to the spasmodic 
German than the true Shakespear- 
ean school of poetry. 

From the commencement of his ca- 
reer Tennyson appears as a true poet 
and artist, both in the choice of object- 
ive subjects best suited to evolve the 
spontaneous moods of fine imagina- 
tion in the unity of their treatment, 
as regards their ideal, their form, 
feeling, colour, and tone, and in the 
imaginative language in which they 
are painted. Those gifts and qualities 
are seen in all his earlier composi- 
tions ; his fancies, such as “ Claribel,” 
“ Lilian,” “Eleonore,” “ Adeline,” 
“ Mariana,” the ballad of “ Oriana,” 
&c.; in his idyls, the “Gardener's 
Daughter,” “ Dora,” &c.; still more 
so in his longer, later, and more 

rfect poems, such as “ Locklesly 

all,” —which, uniting the colours 
of the richest poetry with dramatic 
fluctuations of passion and aspira- 
tion, is by far the finest modern 
ballad, and which regarded for its 
composite excellence stands alone. 
The same truth of conception and 
unity of treatment is manifested in 
themes derived from his Greek studies. 
Nothing can be more antique in spirit 
than the idyl “Oenone,” the Homeric 
fragment “ Ulysses,” and the “ Lotus- 
Eaters,” the first and last of which, 
while thoroughly Greek in air, ex- 
hibit a richness of poetic beauty 
which we might look for in vain in 
the finest classic idyl, and which thus 
combine the pure, high spirit of an- 
tiquity, with the charm and colour of 
modern imagination. The same may 
be said of the “ Ulysses,” which is, 
perhaps, superior as a poetic picture, 
to any in the “ Odyssea,” as it is to 
Dante’s account of his last voyage. 
What, also, can be more delightful 
than that modernized mythologic 
fancy, “The Talking Oak?’ asa poem, 
how incomparably superior in ever 
way to Ovid: s “Nux or Walnut Tree?” 
The subject of the “ Morte d’ Arthur,” 
which is derived from the legendary 
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romances collected and translated by 
Mornay (as are also the “ Idylls of the 
King”) is painted with the stern sim- 
plicity of a nobler epic imagination 
than we think he has exhibited in the 
larger and later work of his genius. 
Strongly conceived and worked out 
also, is the monkish legend, “St. 
Simon Stylites,” and richly painted 
the fanciful legend of the “ Enchant- 
ed Palace,” and the “ Day-Dream.” 
“The Palace of Art and Dream of 
Fair Women,” though abounding in 
picturesque passages, each perfect in 
themselves, have rather the air of 
mosaics than paintings. “St. Agnes 
and Sir Galahad,” illustrates the 
imaginative chastity and truth with 
which the poet can concentrify the 
spirit of recluse Christian life and of 
chivalry’; “ The Lord of Burley,” is a 
perfect little ballad; the “May 
Queen,” simple, delightful, and pa- 
thetic. Full of thought and finely 
expressed also, is the “Two Voices.” 
It would be difficult, indeed, to find 
so many themes, each worked out 
with such poetic truth, as are con- 
tained in Tennyson’s two first 
volumes ;—fancies, idyls, essays in the 
epic domains of Homer and early 
English history; legends, Christian, 
chivalresque, and romantic; dramatic 
stories and ballads, each and all com- 
ae in conception and tone. In his 
ong poem the “ Princess,” the ele- 
ment of beauty predominates over 
its epic effect, but this the poet has 
named a medley, a collection of exqui- 
site poetic scenes and passages, finish- 
ed ad unqguam; it is rather like a 
collection of pictures on ivory, than 
a great work on canvas. Both this 
poem and the more ambitious “Idylls 
of the King,” however, though ex- 
hibiting a richer and higher poetic 
power, than any of the current period, 
appears to us inferior to several of 
those in his first volumes. Neverthe- 
less, to have written the finest poetic 
ballad in literature; idyls and epic 
fragments which so marvellously re- 
flect the antique spirit ; poems so per- 
fect in tone as “ Mariana” and the 
“ Lotus-Eaters,” and rendered every 
et of his conception, however 
slight, with complete poetic and ar- 
tistic truth, is sufficient to insure 
Tennyson’s immortality. Love and 
beauty are the natural elements of his 
genius, which rivals Keats in the latter 
respect, and which has exhibited, as in 
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the “In Memoriam,” a power of treat- 
ing the affections, love, and sorrow, 
which Keats, with equal imagination, 
but less heart, coll never have at- 
tained. The subject of “In Memo- 
riam,” the variety of its treatment, 
sensitive and picturesque, promises 
to render this little poetic bible of the 
heart, more permanently popular than 
perhaps any of Tennyson’s poems of 
the imagination; as all who have loved 
and lost friends will find therein the 
fluctuating phases of affection and 
sorrow, and the nwances of the heart 
under such conditions, embodied 
with a profound knowledge of 
nature, and in poetry perfect in its 
beauty and melancholy musical grace. 
The work is superior to the sonnets of 
Shakespeare and Petrarch in its depth 
and artistic unity, for though the 
themes of love and friendship are 
rendered in those of the first with 
his accustomed truth, his sonnets 
have the disadvantage of being mere 
casual effusions thrown off at various 
periods, and mirroring various moods 
of his sensibilities, but incomplete in 
their collective effect. In Petrarch’s 
sonnets we find an expression of 
elegant fancy, frequently of natural 
feeling, and often of tasteful but 
somewhat affected suftusion, evolved 
in the exquisite music of the Italian 
tongue, of whose most delicate re- 
sources he was master. Many of his 
sonnets are likeelaborately wrought 
cameos or enamels; nothing can be 
finer and truer than the 1, 7, 11, 12, 
18, 25, 28, and 29, the 14th canzoni, 
and first half of the second; but in 
reading the greater number of the 
rest, one sees that the feeling is sub- 
sidiary to the fancy, and that they 
are rather the poetic exercises of a 
man of Platonic imagination, desirous 
of deifying an idea, than the natural 
utterances of a great heart, alternately 
passioning in the heaven of love, or 
the dim, retrospective hades of 
sorrow. Beautiful as most of them 


are as compositions, very many have 
an artificial air—Cytherean roses in 
wax ;—pearls, not tears. Tennyson in 
his “In Memoriam,” has made an 
elaborate study of Petrarch, and has 
imitated his fine southern ejaculatory 
manner, and sentential evolution ; but 
in the English poet, the feeling is 
always predominant to the imagina- 
tion, and while its phases alternate 
with, and are intervalled by harmo- 
nizing pictures of external nature, and 
passages of reflective and aspiring 
speculation, the entire collection of 
verses are infused with one spirit, 
and unify for one object—feeling, 
thought, poetry, the facts and dreams 
of science, embodying themselves in 
one anthem to eternize Love, and 
immortalize its hopes. In selectin 
the peculiar metre of “In Memoriam,’ 
(in which a couple of the Elizabethan 
pete wrote short pieces) Tennyson 
as shown a fine musical judgment ; 
no rhythmical form could be better 
adapted to his theme than the four- 
lined couplet, in which the last line re- 
calls the echo of the first. In Petrarch 
there are numerous glimpses of exter- 
nal nature, pictures of the seasons, &c.; 
but they are didactic descriptions, not 
paintings in imaginative language, as 
in Tennyson. It is curious to con- 
trast Heines’ poetry of affection and 
sorrow, so full of misanthropy and 
despair, so startling in its occasional 
depth, and brief dramatic intensity, 
with that of the larger poet-soul, who, 
struggling through grief and scepti- 
cism, raises a cry above the conquered 
years,—embraces the universe in 
its contemplation, and ascending 
above the regions of knowledge, folds 
its wings in fond assurance in the 
sphere of faith and love, where the 
personified Heart of Deity reigns to 
save and torestore. As poet, philo- 
sopher, and artist, no poetic mind, 
since Milton, has exhibited a trinit 
of powers so noble, bright, beautiful, 
a perfect as that of Tennyson. 
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WHEN an author who has written 
on a controverted question of the 
day, publishes a second edition, he is 
justly considered as less entitled to 
claim indulgence from critics than on 
his first appearance. He has had 
time to observe what complexion his 
lucubrations wear in the novel aspect 
of print—what crudities and imper- 
fections stand out in the cold type, 
which were never noticed in the first 
fervour of thought. He has had all 
the advantages derivable from ex- 
perience of passing events, the sug- 
gestions of friendly commentators, 
and the censures of hostile reviewers. 
The fondness of production may be 
expected to have died out, while it 
may be hoped that the blindness of 
confirmed parentage has not yet set in. 
Professor Cuairnes, about a year ago, 
wrote a dissertation in defence of the 
views held regarding the American 
contest by the violent free-soil party, 
and now he publishes a second 
edition of his “Slave Power,” which, 
he informs us, is identical in principle 
with the first. We turned over the 
pages of this new issue with some 
anxiety to see if the confident tone 
which the author at first adopted, 
had been at all mitigated, or if his 
singular conceits had been in any 
way corrected by the year’s experi- 
ence. We have been disappointed. 
The burthen of the book is still the 
same. Professor Cairnes’ views are 
light itself, and the whole thinking 
world lieth in darkness. In only 
one particular will the author admit 
that he made a mistake. He had 
announced last year, that “by an 
unbroken series of fruitful victories, 
the military superiority of the North 
seems to be definitely established.” 
He now admits that this assertion 
was too hasty, but affirms, strangely 
enough, that it only expressed the 
general opinion of the English people 
atthe time. In all other respects, 
Professor Cairnes appeals to the’ 
events of the past year as actually 


* The “Slave Power:” By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. Second Edition. 
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ANSWER TO PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 


justifying a claim to singular presci- 
ence for his speculations. He is, as 
before, a dissentient from the opinions 
of civilized Europe. ‘ Not content,” 
is still the answer he has to give to 
whatever sentiment or theory other 
men agree in. 

Ear! Russell declared that the pre- 
sent contest in America was waged 
on the one side for empire; on the 
other, for independence. Professor 
Cairnes summarily condemns this 
opinion, and enters into a long argu- 
ment to prove that the differences 
between North and South have their 
origin in slavery, which Earl Russell 
is doubtless quite well aware of, and 
which he never denied. Does Europe 
with one loud voice proclaim that 
the North has been fairly beaten in the 
contest? Hear Professor Cairnes :— 
“The North is still in the very fore- 
ground of their most advanced con- 
guests,’-— which, indeed, may be 
correct enough, as the North has 
made no conquest, properly speaking, 
of Southern territory at all. Have 
all authorities agreed in attributing 
Federal disasters to the mean spirit 
of the Northern mercenaries, and the 
utter incapacity of their generals, 
improvised as they were from shop- 
boards and office desks? “It is 
neither to inferiority in the Northern 
soldier, nor to want of capacity in 
the Northern generals, that the mis- 
carriages of the North, up to the 
present, are to be attributed,” insists 
the author of the “Slave Power.” 
Does the triumph of the democratic 
party at the late elections convince 
plain men in general that abolition 
principles are not gaining ground in 
the North? Mr. Cairnes corrects us 
even here. “The success of the 
democratic party is no indication 
against the growth of the abolition 
party. It only indicates that the 
people distrust the administration, 
and no more shows a leaning towards 
slavery, than a change from Whigs to 
Tories in this country, during the 
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agony of the Crimean war, would 
prove a retrogression of public opinion 
in this country towards illiberal 
opinions.” Has the civilized world 
stood aghast at the atrocious pro- 
posal to turn the poor brutal slaves 
against the unprotected homes of the 
Southern gentry ? Our author coolly 
observes : “ The denial to a belligerent 
of the right to emancipate his 
enemies’ slaves is a position so mon- 
strous, that to expose its absurdity, 
the facts need only be stated.” 
Finally—though we could string 
together twenty more such com- 
plaisant perversities—have all men of 
every nation and every party laid 
claim to common manhood by exe- 
crating that odious lawyer, General 
Butler? Professor Cairnes goes out 
of his way to cite with approbation 
some slang expressions which that 
person made use of, to indicate his 
conversion to abolition principles. 
Now, it must be at once admitted, 
that anyone in this land of freedom 
has a perfect right to condemn as 
promptly as he pleases, the opinions 
of everyone else. There are some 
men who, throughout life, seem to 
act on the principle which prompts a 
discontented child to exclaim, “ Let 
me alone.” These men have a right 
to be let alone, and also are quite en- 
titled to severely criticise the rest of 
their fellows for not joining them; 
but when they do so, they must be 
prepared for close criticism them- 
selves, and we are anxious to consider 
with some care, and with perfect 
freedom, how far Mr. Cairnes’ book 
justifies the positions which he as- 
sumes, and the pretensions which 
have been founded upon it. 
There is much of the “Slave 
Power,” which, to begin with, we 
think can hardly claim any attention 
at all. The long arguments to prove 
that slavery is a curse to a nation; 
that the principles of the slave-owners 
are the very opposite of those of 
freemen ; that cruel laws have been 
made, and mad theories propounded 
down South; all this comes rather 
stalely when addressed to the British 
ublic in the nineteenth century. 
We can assure Professor Cairnes that 
a thorough conviction of the odious 
character of slavery has been born 
with this generation, and has been a 
art of our nature from early child- 
ae If we differ from some of his 
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conclusions, it is not at all because we 
do not most cordially agree thus far 
in his premises. The facts which he 
sets before us have long been familiar 
to the es public, being merely a 
reproduction from the pages of Russell, 
Olmsted, De Tocqueville, Merivale, 
and Stirling ; but they no more prove 
his deductions than a clear argument 
on the atrocity of murder would brin 
home guilt against a prisoner mre 
of a particular homicide. Again, 
Professor Cairhes urges at great 
length that the North would have a 
perfect right to establish a military 
despotism over the South, because 
we rule India without a representa- 
tive government ; and this question, 
we think, may be safely postponed 
till the Federal armies can reverse 
the series of uninterrupted defeats, 
which they have hitherto suffered. 
Also, the author reasons that the 
tariff is not the cause of secession, in 
which every one agrees with him. 

The charging point of the work is 
the argument to prove that the career 
of the slave power has been aggres- 
sive. In order to establish this, a 
rapid, and in general exact view of 
its progress in the American Union 
is given. We must say that we quite 
concur with Professor Cairnes when 
he declares that the growth of slavery 

rinciples in the United States has 

een precipitate, uninterrupted, 
triumphant. That fact is the main 
foundation for the view taken of the 
present war by the English people, 
and it, as it appears to us, effectually 
overthrows the whole theory of the 
book before us. We, no less than 
Professor Cairnes, invite thinking 
men to reflect on the rise and progress 
of that power. 

The Republic of the United States 
has been likened to the young Her- 
cules, and in one respect, at least, the 
comparison is accurate. Like the 
fabled hero, in early infancy, it found 
a monster—slavery—in its cradle. 
It is to be regretted that it did not, 
following his example, straightway 
assail and strangle it. The mistake 
was a fatal one, but it is not entirely 
without excuse. In early times 
slavery was not hideous in America. 
The slaves were few in the land, 
and slavery was not only limited in 
extent but mitigated in character, 
The slaves were chiefly employed in 
the mild and regular routine of agri- 
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cultural work. The odious internal 
slave-trade, with its hardened, callous 
race of drivers, and jobbers, and 
traders, had not yet sprung up ; the 
deadly labour of the sugar-mill had 
not yet begun, nor had the eternal 
toil of cotton-picking become profit- 
able. Much of the good old religious 
feeling still leavened the people, 
while the principles of independence, 
warmly felt and only just sternly 
asserted, spread far and wide among 
them the conviction that slavery was 
at ohce a sin andacurse. The slave- 
trade had been abolished and declared 
piracy by Congress, seven years before 
that step had been taken by the 
legislature of Great Britain. In the 
original articles of accusation against 
King George IIL, one of the griev- 
ances enumerated was that he had 
failed to put down the slave-trade. 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, 
all the original founders of the con- 
stitution, were ary opposed to 
the whole principle of having “ per- 
sons held to labour,” as they cau- 
tiously described the cursed system. 
So powerful was the popular feeling, 
that individual cruelty to slaves was 
to a great extent repressed by its 
control. The Negroes appear to have 
been attached to their masters; they 
willingly and contentedly engaged in 
their work, they even shared their 
dangers, they stood bravely beside 
them in the perils of the battle-field ; 
the red blood flowed freely from both 
alike. The thing looked so trifling 
and innocent that it was left un- 
touched. Unfortunately, most un- 
fortunately, the American patriots 
either had not the foresight to dis- 
cern the danger, or they wanted the 
resolution to cope with it. They left 
it where they found it, and surely 
never did human error bring such a 
dreadful retribution. Some few men 
of sagacity saw clearly into how por- 
tentous a cloud that small dark spot 
on the horizon would expand in time. 
La Fayette declared that slavery was 
the dark shade on the map of the 


United States. Burke foretold the 
secession of the South before the 
Federal Constitution was formed. 
But how was it that so mitigated a 
slavery assumed gradually so hideously 
aggravated an aspect? With so fair 
a start, how was so monstrous aresult 
so speedily attained? What were 
the causes which led a people who 
barely tolerated slavery, to become 
fanatics in its defence? ‘This is the 
oint to be looked to, if we wouldnow 
orm just opinions as to the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of a reconstruction 
of the Union. In the first place oc- 
curred what Washington and his 
friends never seem to have antici- 
pated : the Negroes, so far from dying 
out, obeyed the great law of nature, 
and the race increased and multiplied. 
No one who owned slaves cared to 
throw away his property, and even if 
he did, liberation did not get the 
Negro out of the country, nor did it 
teach him how to become an indepen- 
dent man. The invention of ma- 
chinery, which enabled American 
cotton to be profitably wrought up, 
at once made it a matter of interest 
to work slaves on the cotton planta- 
tions ; and when the interest of a mass 
of men is concerned, it is a safe general 
tule to -! down, that every other 
feeling will be appealed to in vain. 
The Americans found that slavery 
paid, and to slavery they secret] 
aoe themselves. Their case il- 
ustrates what Pope tells us is the 
course of all vices. At first they were 
shocked at it, then they endured it, a 
friendly feeling of toleration followed, 
= then —— was the — embrace. 
rom regret they passed to apolo 
then to defence, then to pA hy 
Gradually the plague spread over the 
whole gv The gross mass were 
affecte rst. Newspaper writers 
penned what pleased most readers, 
and sold most generally.* The law- 
yers framed their opinions in confor- 
mity with those of the people whom 
they had or hoped to have for clients. 
Statesmen, thirsting for power and 


* We venture to quote one sentiment from a multitude of similar ones, which we have 
met with. It is from the South-side Democrat, an organ of the Buchanan school of poli- 
ticians, which, till the present convulsion, was the most popular one throughout the 
whole Union. The editorial idea is as follows:—‘‘We have got to hating every thing 


with the prefix free; from free niggers 


down and up through the whole catalogue—free 


farms, free labour, free society, free will, free thinking, free children, free schools—all 


belonging to the same damnable isms.” 
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popularity, exerted all their eloquence 
to give the unclean thing a comely 
appearance. Nay, even the clergy 
pretty generally became affected by 
the national taste; they talked so- 
lemnly about Deuteronomy and the 
Epistle to Philemon, and found a 
balm for their feelings in touching 
allusions to the better world, where 
the master and slave could rejoice 
together. So far as earthly matters 
were concerned, they passed by on 
the other side. And more than all 
this, several clerical conferences ac- 
tually declared that slavery, as it ex- 
isted in the South, was not a moral 
evil. The advocacy of the cause of 
abolition was left mainly to the sen- 
sitive and excitable sex. It was main- 
tained chiefly in the stimulating 
atmosphere of tea*meetings, and went 
hand in hand with schemes to Chris- 
tianize Timbuctoo, or send missions 
to the savages in Terra del Fuego ; 
while the encouragement that the fair 
agitators received may be judged of 
by the following reply of one of the 
State Legislatures to a Ladies’ Peti- 
tion for Abolition. The committee 
of the Delaware Legislature reported 
thus, and the report was duly entered 
on the journals :—“ Your committee 
are most decidedly of opinion, that 
the petitioners whose names are af- 
fixed to the memorial under consider- 
ation would confer more real benefit 
upon society if they hereafter con- 
fined their attention to matters of a 
domestic nature, and would be more 
solicitous to mend the garments of 
their husbands and children, than to 
patch the breaches of the laws and 
constitution.” This state document 
we with great éclatin the Savan- 
nah Telegraph. 

So completely had the whole nation 
identified itself with the ‘cause of 
slavery, that Lord Macaulay did not 
hesitate to declare in the House of 
Commons, that no nation had ever 
displayed such an ardour for popu- 
lar freedom as did the zealots of 
Washington on behalf of slavery. 
This was no exaggeration—no mere 
rhetorical expression. The Presidents 
of the United States are the choice of 
the whole people, and two-thirds of 
the presidential terms since Washing- 
ton have been filled by actual slave- 
holders. Nearly every statesman of 
note—this, be it remembered, from the 
whole Union—was a slaveowner also. 
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Jefferson, Webster, Calhoun, Clay 
Marshall, Mercer, Madison, were all 
slaveholders. More striking still, men 
who in early life declaimed with 
youthful enthusiasm against the hein- 
ous guilt of slavery, doubly abomin- 
able, as they justly declared, in a 
country making such pretensions as 
did theirs, these very men, so soon as 
ambitious prospects opened before 
them, not only suppressed their free 
opinions, but actually purchased slaves 
and worked them, as a necessary qua- 
lification for the favour of the people 
of the United States. There is no 
stronger proof extant of the complete 
devotion of the whole people to 
slavery than the desponding language 
of that great and judicious friend of 
the slave, Dr. Channing, when treat- 
ing of the first efforts of the Abolition 
party. 

Long will his name live as that 
of a philanthropist, as ardent yet 
wisely temperate, as ever struggled 
on against odds the most dismaying, 
and obstructions the most formidable, 
in the cause of humanity. But he 
had fallen on evil days. So strong 
and steady was the current of the 
national feeling against disturbing the 
institutions of the South, that for a 
long time, he thought it quite hope- 
less to attempt any interference. He 
even doubted the propriety of peti- 
tioning Congress, for abolition in any 
shape. Humane man as he was, he 
declares in several of his letters and 
speeches, that the Abolition party mis- 
represented the South, when they de- 
clared that the slaves were illused :— 
“They have alarmed the community,” 
he writes, “ by their mode of setting 
up the claims of the Negroes to imme- 
diate emancipation, and to equal con- 
sideration in political rights with 
other people,” In another of his 
published letters we read the follow- 
ing remarkable passage :--- 

‘I believe that the enemies of 
slavery oo the bodily pain 
inflicted by the master on the slave 
and that the master, conscious of 
being treated unjustly, has repelled 
indignantly theinterference of philan- 
thropists. He insiststhat the Negroes 
are in a better condition than the 
peasantry of most countries, and so 
unrighteous are social institutions 
everywhere, that he has too much 
truth on his side. The slaves have 
food in sufficient quantities, and with 
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unfailing regularity, so that the first 
necessary of life is supplied. They 
are accustomed to sell a part of their 
allowance, as well as to supply the 
market with fruit, poultry, &c., and 
thus they get luxuries, which they 
most value, such as tobacco, salt- 
meat, and especially dress. Their 
appearance shows that they do not 
suffer from want of food. I never 
see among the women that haggard, 
shrunk, and toil-worn countenance so 
common in Switzerland and Geneva. 
iss. I suspect that a gang 
of Negroes receive fewer stripes than 
a company of soldiers of the same 
number in the English army. They 
are subjected to a less iron discipline, 
and as far as physical condition is 
concerned, they are not to be compared 
with soldiers during a campaign.”* 
Such has been the growth of the 
pro-slavery feeling in the American 
republic, and to such an amazin 
extent did it prevail. The natura 
conclusion of the friends of freedom 
would seem to be precisely that which 
the enlightened people of Europe have 
come to already,—namely, that the 
sooner such a gigantic slave power is 
broken up, the better for the interests 
of liberty. But,says Professor Cairnes, 
the right conclusion is by no means 
so; it is only an ignorant, narrow- 
minded hatred of liberal institutions 
that could prompt such an inference. 
The truth is, he would have us be- 
lieve that the South alone has all 
along been to blame. The North, to 
be sure, did not resist, nay even con- 
sented, but then it succumbed un- 
willingly. All the while its affections 
were not with slavery, it was but a 
case of innocence ensnared, in fact, 
the cruel seduction of a nation. The 
origin of this idea in Mr. Cairnes’ 
mind, and the reasoning by which it 
was forced on him are easily detected. 
He belongs to that extreme class of 
self-styled liberals, who can never 
bring themselves to think or speak 
evil of a genuine democracy. Facts, 
experience, open expressions of sym- 
pathy with every kind of illiberalism, 
are all put aside, rather than confess 
the debasement of public opinion in 
a purely popular republic. The in- 
stitutions about which so many fine 
things have been said for the last 
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fifty years, must be vindicated; if 
history contradicts theory, it must be 
flippantly written away. Hence it is 
that Professor Cairnes first accuses 
the South of being essentially aristo- 
cratic in its institutions, and then 
throws upon it the whole blame of 
slavery. 

We almost admire the hardihood 
of this struggle to save at all costs 
the credit of ballot-boxes and mob 
suffrage. Let us observe the facts. 
There were at the commencement of 
the union eight practically free states ; 
there were five slave states ; there 
were 1,495,000 Northerners; there 
were but 558,000 Southerners, and 
even adding the fictitious value given 
by the constitution to slaves, the 
whole South only counted as 1,078,000. 
There are now some twenty million 
Northerners to about eight million 
Southerners. When slavery is em- 
braced as a dear and honoured prin- 
ciple by a common government, exist- 
ing through the action of the purest 
democracy the world has ever seen, 
surely it is only just to hold the majo- 
rity of the people responsible for 
what the rulers of their choice have 
done. So perfect was the action of 
the American constitution, that the 
government could have done no one 
thing against the will of a majority of 
the people, nor could they have omit- 
ted to do anything that that majority 
desired. If the Northern people had 
not, concurred in the violent pro- 
slavery policy which their rulers 
adopted, that policy could not have 
been persisted in. It has ever been 
the boast of the admirers of the Ameri- 
can constitution that under it every 
thing was done by and through the 

ople and the people alone. Yet, 

-rofessor Cairnes, to screen his fa- 
vourite institutions from reproach, 
answers us that the people were all 
along coerced into acting against 
their inclinations, and that what we 
are to infer is national impotence 
or bewilderment, not national guilt. 
There may be some meaning in that 
principle of our law, by which in cer- 
tain cases immunity is conceded toa 
woman acting in concert with, and 
therefore, it is implied, under the 
coercion of her husband ; but what 
should we think of a stalworth ruf- 


* Channing's Life and Letters, ii., 274. 
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fian, who when charged with a series 
of outrages, should protest that though 
it was true he knocked down his vic- 
tims and rifled their pockets, he had 
done all against his will under the 
coercion of his wife? Not less absurd 
is it to talk of the North acting under 
compulsion applied by the South. 

In order that his theory may not 
lack historical support, Professor 
Cairnes does not hesitate to represent 
the whole course of pro-slavery 
aggression as being entirely directed 
by the Southerners. His sketch of 
those aggressions is by no means 
overdrawn. He details the horrors 
of slavery, the wrongs of Mexico, the 
cruelties of the Seminole war, the 
outrages in Kansas, the guilt of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, the wicked- 
ness of the decision in Dred Scott’s 
case, and all those examples of the 
liberty-fobia which has afflicted the 
American masses for so long. We 
quite concur in all this. It is just 
what the reflecting friends of free- 
dom on both sides of the Atlantic 
have for years past been endeavour- 
ing to press upon public attention. 
With the Professor's premises we 
= as readily as did Moses, in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” with the pos- 
tulates of the Squire. It is only when 
he comes to draw his conclusions that 
we pause in bewilderment. Take, 
for example, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill; the odious consummation of an 
odious course of shuffling, disinge- 
nuous, pro-slavery legislation. That 
bill was brought forward by a North- 
ern statesman, and on the 4th March, 
1854, it passed the senate by a vote 
of twenty-three to fourteen. Is Pro- 
fessor Cairnes aware that of that 
majority fourteen, or nearly two- 
thirds, were representatives from the 
free Northern States, and that the re- 
presentatives of two Southern States 
voted and spoke against the measure ! 
And can we, with such facts before 
us, be expected to treat with any- 
thing but — = oe 
panegyrics on the noble principles 
and sympathies of the Teale ae 
ple? Nor are we confined to politi- 
cal indications, conclusive though 
they are, of the sentiments of the 
Northern masses. It is matter of 
notoriety that the popular feeling in 
favour of slavery was quite as vio- 
lent in Washington and New York 
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as at Charleston and New Orleans. 
The letters of Dr. Channing are 
those of a slavery-hating but pru- 
dent man, encompassed round on 
every side by a slavery-loving people. 

The reception of Dr. Callaghan at 
New York shows what were the sen- 
timents of the citizens there in 1837. 
When the Canadian troubles broke 
out, an enthusiastic mass-meeting 
was held in that city to sympathize 
with the oppressed Canadians. A 
live rebel, fresh from Canada, Dr. Cal- 
laghan, was announced to address the 
meeting. The fervour of the people 
burst out, tempest-like, when he rose, 
The shouts of the freemen welcom- 
ing a man that had just escaped 
British tyranny rang through a good 
half of the Northern capital, and 
loudly vowed the Northerners to fol- 
low him back to Canada and free the 
Canadians. But the Doctor in his 
speech made an unfortunate slip. He 
spoke of O'Connell, the “ Liberator” 
of Ireland, in favourable terms. 
Louder still rose the shouts of the 
freemen : “No O’Connell, he is an 
abolitionist.” ‘“‘ Why, so am I!” inno- 
cently replied Dr. Callaghan, who 
probably thought almost as highly 
of Northern principles as Professor 
Cairnes. “Turn him out! turn him 
out !” was vociferated from all sides ; 
and out the aspiring patriot was 
turned. Such has been the Northern 
feeling on behalf of slavery. Nor 
was it merely the masses who were 
affected. As Dr. Channing remarks, 
a majority of the respectable people 
of the free States were averse to 
causing any trouble about slavery. It 
is a fact, though to English ears it 
may sound almost incredible, that 
when “Othello” was brought for- 
ward at the fashionable theatre of 
Washington, the public mind of the 
Federal capital took fright. A black 
man represented as a noble person ; a 
black man captivating a fair white 
girl ; a black man having authority— 
that would never do. The public 
press, which so accurately reflected 
the public mind, sounded the alarm. 
One excitable editor declared that if 
Shakespeare was caught down South 
he would be Lynched. A coming 
State benefit was announced, at which 
the President, Executive, and Legis- 
lature were to attend ; but the objec- 
tions to “Othello” became serious ; 
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so @ compromise was affected. The 
rulers and representatives of the re- 
public agreed, indeed, to witness the 
tragedy, but they had a notice ap- 
pended to the play-bills : “ No colour- 
ed persons will be admitted to the 
theatre.” This is the community 
with which Mr. Cairnes invites us to 
fall in love, on pain of being classed 
with the “ignorant” and “ narrow- 
minded !” 

The explanation of all this is sim- 
ple enough. There was a tacit but 
well-understood compact between the’ 
two divisions of the Union, by which 
the North was to have all the com- 
merce and manufactures, and the 
South all the cotton-growing. The 
Northerners, in the narrowest spirit of 
self-interest, sought to secure protec- 
tion for their industry, and bribed 
the South to make the sacrifice by 
assisting to maintain and extend 
the system of slavery. Thus each 
section of the Union worshipped 
in different ways the “ Almighty Dol- 
lar ;” and to secure the common ob- 
ject, the principles of liberty were by 
both parties ruthlessly set at nought. 
Never were two peoples so tied toge- 
ther ; never was a nation so pledged 
to slavery as were the free states. 
There was not a Northern mill-owner 
whose all depended on the regular 
supply of cotton; there was not a 
mill-worker whose living was contin- 
gent on regular crops ; there was not 
a Northern merchant who made his 
fortune by shipping supplies to the 
great cotton plantations, who was not 
just as eager to promote and protect 
slavery, and for reasons just as power- 
ful and as sordid, as the slaveowner 
himself. Besides this, every one who 
has travelled in America knows that 
the poor whites in most parts of the 
Union, free States as well as slave, 
though they had no interest in slavery 
at all, yet took a pride init. They 
loved to feel that there was a class 
to whom they were superior, over 
whom they were lords, who trembled 
at their displeasure. Perhaps, too, 
should be added that unhappy per- 
versity in human nature which, when 
not frowned down by an enlightened 
public opinion, is almost sure to take 
the unjust and unamiable side. But 
whatever be the explanation, about 
the fact there san no question. 
Paint the moral as we please, about 
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the tale there can be no dispute. It 
is in vain now to set out, as Professor 
Cairnes does, the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the slaves, their debased state, 
their lives passed in the condition 
but without the contentment of 
brutes ; to tell us how many a brave 
man has been crushed, how many a 
fair woman has been brutalized on 
the lonely plantations “ down South,” 
how often the dark eyes have sent up 
from those matted jungles the un- 
spoken prayer to the common Father 
of us all. We know all this. We 
want no smart writing to make us 
feel it. But where were Mr. Cairnes’ 
friends all the while? What were 
the Northern people doing? Did 
they interfere, or supplicate, or pro- 
test on behalf of the Negroes? On 
their part it was simply to will its ex- 
tinction, and the whole system would 
have ended. No; theysawthedeath of 
the innocent, and consented unto it. 

Protessor Cairnes describes the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, and the 
melancholy bloodshed which has re- 
sulted from it, as “the whole nation, 
merging all private aims in the single 
passion of patriotism, and rising to 
arms as a single man, and this for no 
selfish object, but to maintain the 
integrity of their common country, 
and to chastise a band of conspirators 
who, in the wantonness of their auda- 
city, had dared to attack it.” And he 
argues, thatnowat least, the Northern 
people have abandoned all old pro- 
slavery prejudices. Thisisreally rather 
unreasonable writing. It is unworthy 
of a sensible author to persist in de- 
scribing as a “band of conspirators” 
that power which has defeated the 
Federal multitudes on every field ; 
which has more than once planted its 
victorious standards within sight of 
the Federal capital ; which has driven 
Northern ships from every sea, and 
successfully maintained the war till 
capital, men, resources, credit—all 
have failed the Washington govern- 
ment. But we need not criticise 
expressions when the whole idea is 
a misconception. Neither at the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, nor at any 
subsequent period, have the mass of 
people in the North indicated any 
new-born sympathy with abolition 
principles. 

Mr. Lincoln is not the nominee of 
a majority of the Northern people. 
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Far from it. He dropped in by mere 
chance, owing to the division of the 
pro-slavery party. When so much is 
promised for Mr. Lincoln and his 
friends, not only are their pro-slavery 
pledges forgotten, but their power is 
misunderstood. At the election of 
President of the United States 
4,710,548 voters are represented ; of 
these only 1,864,000 sent up the 
nominees of Mr. Lincoln, leavin 
2,846,548 voters who were oppose 
to his policy, guarded and _half- 
hearted though it was. So far are 
they from approving the violent 
abolition measures forced on Mr. 
Lincoln by the exigences of war, that 
they have, in nearly every instance, 
returned Democratic members to 
Congress, and their sentiments are 
expressed, not inaccurately, by the 
speaker who sometime ago announced 
at a New York mass-meeting, “that 
after Jefferson Davis, the first person 
that should be hung would be Charles 
Sumner.” Why should we long for 
the success of these men? In what 
way would liberty gain were they to 
have their way? While they feel per- 
haps an affectionate anger against the 
South for its precipitation in destroy- 
ing the Union, they detest Mr. Lincoln 
and his party with a hatred which is 
all the more embittered by the 
severities which he is able to exercise 
on their old friends. They attribute 
all the sorrows of the nation to the 
Abolitionists; and, if the Union 
were patched up again to-morrow, 
they would excite such a popular 
hatred against them, that emanci- 
pation would be more hopeless than 
ever. And that numerous class of 
Americans, in whom the pride of 
nationality, and their country’s pres- 
tige amounts to an idolatry, would 
strain all points. to conciliate the 
South, and prevent a recurrence of 
the calamitous events which seem 
now to threaten nothing less than 
ruin to the nation. If any interfer- 
ence with slavery were threatened, 
a hint of secession from the South 
would excite a clamour from politi- 
cians, merchants, the property class, 
and the mob in the North, which 
would howl, into silence high-toned 
reachers on the rights of Negroes. 
The Union, and dollars, and cotton, 
would form the Juggernaut before 
which the blatant Abolitionists would 
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be thrown and crushed. Old causes 
would again produce old effects. 
Compromise after compromise, law 
after law, would again be broken in 
favour of the South. There would 
be no want of filibustering, and inva- 
sions like those of Mexico, to enlarge 
the boundaries of the great and 
grasping republic which, long since, 

as looked on the whole con- 
tinent, from Behring’s Straits to 
Panama, and from the Pacific to 
Labrador, as held by other nations 
in ultimate use foritself. Doubtless, 
what in time might be gained from 
Mexico, would fall into the hands of 
the South. Its tropical climate 
would be an argument against the 
labour of whites; its situation, 
trenched round by slave states, 
would prohibit Southern consent to 
the obnoxious presence of free 
society. The popular thirst for 
dominion would secure annexation. 
The “situation” and the vehemence 
of the Southern party would gain 
again what it has gained repeatedly 
before—its surrender to slaveowners. 
If this result did not justify these 
conclusions, we could never rely on 
@ priori reasoning again. There 
would be no trusting the teachings 
of reason and experience. Hence it 
is that the friends of freedom in 
Europe have looked coldly on the san- 
guinary efforts of the North. Hence 
itis that we are not disconsolate at the 
senor of a Southern Confederacy. 

t may be, and we believe it will be, 
an evil to the world ; but so has been, 
and so would be, the Union; and of 
two evils, we certainly prefer the 
least. 

Even were it quite true, that the 
Confederacy woul become a perma- 
nent slave power, that is only what 
the whole Union has ever been, and 
would be again, if reconstructed. If 
is surely better to have a little slave 
power, than a big one; a weak slave 
power, than a strong one; one which 
could not defy the other nations of 
the earth, than one whose boast it 
was to equal all of them put together. 
Free states are degraded and damaged 
by connexion with slave states. 
Slave states are injured, not improved 
by the union with free states. They 
are irritated, not controlled by the 
influences of freedom. The two 
principles. cannot be reconciled. 
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Either the simple spirit of freedom 
is debased by compromise, or else, 
supreme and proof ?— degrada- 
tion it purges off the baser taint. 
Alas, for human nature !—we have 
read in the history of the Union which 
alternative is the most likely. There- 
fore, let us have, in effect, as many 
Canadas on the American continent 
as ible. 
ut, further, it is on separation that 
our best hopes, even for the Con- 
federacy, are rested. We cannot but 
think that the absence of a free-state 
Abolition party from the new and 
purely slave community would be an 
Seventag Humanity, at the ex- 
pense of others, is always a cheap and 
ganely an useless virtue. The 
umane people usually act with a zeal 
quite untempered by any earthly con- 
siderations. They think only of the 
wrongs they deplore; they do -not 
weigh, because, in fact, they do not 
feel the potent causes which originated 
and perpetuated those wrongs. These, 
for them, have no existence. Thus 
Professor Cairnes would be quite satis- 
fied that 8,000,000 of whites, whose 
eotton we have been living on, should 
be reduced to slavery and beggary, in 
the hope of securing the emancipation 
of 4,000,000 of an inferior race. How- 
ever vehement and passionate, there- 
fore, the declamations of such persons 
may be, they never convince the 
people concerned, because they neglect 
to make provision for securing their 
ends by natural means. They long 
for a superhuman way of dealing with 
earthly ills. This is so with more 
classes of enthusiasts than one. The 
total abstainer calling on all men to 
refrain from wine, because his heart 
is moved at the drunkard’s sin; the 
member of the Peace Society inviting 
the monarchs of the earth to submit 
*to anything rather than to go to war, 
because he sickens at the thought of 
earnage ; the religious recluse rushing 
out of active life, because he cannot 
abide the sins and trials of God’s 
world, are all examples of that large 
class of amiable fanatics who propose 
good ends to themselves, and try to 
accomplish them by means incompa- 
tible with the laws of human nature. 
Such, too, has been the failing of the 
well-meaning Abolition zealots of the 
North. They wore out their very 
souls in longing and striving for the 
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glorious hour when the 4,000,000 of 
slaves should be declared free men ; 
when fond husbands and loving wives 
and scbbing children should be no 
more torn asunder; when the day of 
mourning for the African race would 
be ended; when the sun of freedom 
should indeed dawn upon America, 
and the people would come to the 
brightness of its rising. This was all 
good. But they never made a sug- 
estion which could in human nature 
1ave been entertained by the rich 
men whom they asked to become 
beggars for humanity’s sake. They 
never once proposed a feasible plan 
for accomplishing their good end; 
they never offered to indemnify the 
slaveowners, nor did they ever pro- 
perly grapple with the question of 
what should be done with the slaves 
when set free. Encompassed with 
human impotence and infirmity, they 
simply pronounced the fiat of Omni- 
potence, “ Let it be done!’’ And it 
was not done. The reply of Mr. Clay 
to an Abolition deputation, which re- 
quested him to free his slaves, is in- 
structive, asillustrating how-the South 
regarded the interference of Northern- 
ers. The tone of the eminent states- 
man’s remarks we do not admire, 
particularly when we call to mind his 
early speeches on the subject :— 


“ Without any knowledge of the relation 
in which I stand to my slaves, or their in- 
dividual condition, you, Mr. Mendenhall, 
and your associates, who have been active 
in getting up this petition, call upon me 
forthwith to liberate the whole of them. 
Now, let me tell you that some half-dozen 
of them, from age, decrepitude, or infir- 
mity, are wholly unable to gain a livelihood 
for themselves, and are a heavy charge 
upon me. Do you think that I should con- 
form to the dictates of humanity by ridding 
myself of that charge, and sending them 
forth into the world, with the boon of 
liberty, to end a wretched existence in 
starvation? Another class is composed of 
helpless infants, with or without improvi- 
dent mothers. Then there is another class 
who would not accept their liberty, if I 
would give it. I have for many years 
owned a slave that I wished would leave 
me, but he will not. What shall I do with 
that class ? oe « 0 e MOE, 
Mr. Mendenhall, for saying that my slaves 
are as well fed and clad, look as sleek and 
hearty, and are quite as civil and respectful 
in their demeanour, and as little disposed to 
wound the feelings of any one, as you are. 
I own about fifty slaves, who 
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are probably worth 15,000 dollars. To turn 
them loose on society, without any means of 
subsistence or support, would be an act of 
cruelty. Are you willing to raise and secure 
the payment of 15,000 dollars for their 
benefit, if I should be induced to free them? 
The security of the payment of that sum 
would materially lessen the obstacle in the 
way of their emancipation.” 


Mr. Clay here speaks the senti- 
ments and represents the feelings of 
the most respectable and intelligent 
of the slaveholding population. Now, 
when this agitating influence is shut 
out, and the South is left entirely to 
itself to deal with its own institutions, 
a great pretext for, as well as incite- 
ment to, pro-slavery fanaticism will 
have been taken ‘away. We may 
then expect the gradual rise, very 
gradual we fear, of the truly effec- 
tive, because moderate and cautious, 
Abolition party—namely, the party 
which, being personally concerned in 
the institution, can neither be sus- 
pected of intemperate feeling, nor 
accused of selfish, inconsiderate rash- 
ness. This party will address the 
people, not as aset of miserable sinners 
against humanity, but as fellows in 
misfortune; men, who without any 
fault of their own, succeeded to the 
false, the unjust, the miserable con- 
dition of a slaveowning people. 
Their language will be considerate, 
because they wilt include themselves 
in the general censure ; their proposals 
will be moderate and well matured, 
because they will not affect their 
neighbours only. Their whole tone 
wiil be such as can alone be success- 
ful with a people—namely, that which 
makes common cause with the people 
themselves. But how is this party 
to be originated in the Southern 
States ? e fear, such is the fanati- 
cism which now afflicts the South, 
that if it were left to the impulses of 
mere humanity it would be long 
before moderate counsels would pre- 
vail in the Confederacy. The great 
advantage which we expect to see 

ined by secession is, that it will 

ring to bear upon the question 
another and truly formidable con- 
sideration, one which will press im- 
mediately upon the self-interest of 
the Southerners. The great advan- 
tage will be this, that the area of 
slavery will be fixed and confined. 
Its limits must be settled mainly by 
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the fortune of the war ; and never did 
the lust of power more lamentably 
pervert a nation from the course of 
oo than when it induced the 

orth to stake its cause on the sub- 
jugation instead of the territorial 
restriction of the South. Had Mr. 
Lincoln, at the beginning, declared 
that all he sought was to confine the 
area of the slave-power, the sympathy 
and support of Europe would have 
been as warm in his favour as it has 
been indifferent or adverse. Even 
now, were he to avow this reasonable 
object, he could still claim the good 
wishes of freemen. But that in the 
end the South will gain its indepen- 
dence, though with a restricted terri- 
tory, none can reasonably doubt ; and 
no matter how unduly favourable 
the terms of separation may be, they 
will be better for the cause of freedom 
than a reconstruction of the great 
Union slave power. 

This is the conclusion to which the 
teachings of American history have 
brought the enlightened public mind 
of Europe. Professor Cairnes says 
that he is tempted to ask those who 
differ from him whether “they 
suppose the present crisis to be an 
isolated phenomenon in American 
history, disconnected from all the 

ast ?” which is very much as if a 
awyer should announce that our real 
property laws had their origin in 
feudalism, and triumphantly ask 
an opponent whether he supposed 
them to be isolated phenomena, dis- 
connected from all the past? Pro- 
fessor Cairnes will —— that it is 
upon our knowledge of American 
history that our views of the present 
contest are founded. He mayassume, 
if he pleases, that those views are 
erroneous, and he is not slow to exer- 
cise his rights in this respect, but 
when he goes further and takes for 
granted that all except himself are 
ignorant of the common facts of 
Union history, he exposes himself to 
be treated as equally flippant and 
simple. Good and wise men long for 
a separation of North and South, not 
because they are ignorant of Union 
history, or because they sympathize 
with slavery, or because they hate 
free institutions; but because they 
know that history, because they hate 
slavery, becanse they love freedom, 
and deplore the manner in which the 
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Government at Washington has dis- 
d its first principles for the last 
1alf century. 

The argument by which Mr. 
Cairnes desires to — that the 
North would be justified in enslavin 
the South is so peculiar and origin: 
that we present it, for curiosity’s sake, 
in his own language :— 


“The forcible imposition on some mil- 
lions of human beings of a form of govern- 
ment at variance with their wishes, is an 
act which undoubtedly demands special 
grounds for its justification. . . . But 
writing in a nation which holds in subjec- 
tion, under despotic rule, two hundred 
millions of another race (in India), it is 
scarcely necessary to say that maxims 
which condemn, without regard to circum- 
stances, the imposition on a people of a 
foreign and despotic yoke, are no portion 
of the moral code of this country. ° 
Now, such being the ends for which the 
Southern Confederacy seeks to establish 
itself, is its subjugation by the North jus- 
tifiable? I hold that the right is as clear 
as the right to put down murder or piracy.” 


Let us now turn to another page, 
and we will find that Mr. Lincoln, 
“so far from being the uncompromis- 
ing champion of abolition, had de- 
clared himself ready to maintain the 
existing régime of slavery with the 
whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Surely then, we have here a strange 
saying. Take this one example. A 
nation which exists for the purpose 
of defending slavery, has no more 
right to independence than a robber 
or murderer. But Professor Cairnes 
has just written a book to prove, and 
has clearly proved, that such has been 
the object of the Government of the 
United States for the last thirty 

ears, and at the election of Mr. 
Tisann, therefore, in 1860, the 
American Republic had no more 
right to independence than a William 
Palmer or Jack Sheppard have in 

rivate life. Well may those who 

iffer from Professor Cairnes join in 
the wish expressed by Job in the old 
time, and pray that their adversary 
would write a book. 

But strange as are the arguments 
of Mr. Cairnes, his conclusion is 
stranger still. After clearly proving 
that the North would have a right 
to reduce the South to slavery, he 
reasons against the advisability of 
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such a course, lest “ the task of hold- 
ing the South in subjection should 
imperil the cause of popular institu- 
tions in North America,” and sagely, 
we must say, infers thatthe loss of the 
nation’s li rty . een a og | 
price to pay for the subjugation o 
the South, even though that subjuga- 
tion involved the overthrow of the 
slave-power.” And what is the final 
result! Why, marvellous to say, 
precisely that at which the people of 
this country arrived from the very 
first. He recommends the North to 
let the South depart in peace with a 
circumscribed territory. Never was 
such a remarkable example of fortiter 
in modo and suaviter in re. Death 
and despotism is what he argues for 
the Confederates. Independence is 
what he claims. We can well ima- 
gine the disgust with which the few 
war fanatics left in the North must 
regard this most lame and impotent 
conclusion, nor can we deny that they 
had a right, from the premises, to 
expect a different termination to the 
argument. But throughout, the 
author seems to have had only the 
one fixed principle of differing from 
the public opinion of Europe. It is 
not till the end that his good sense 
a and we find that all through 
nis work he has resembled the great- 


grandfather of Byends who, being a 
waterman, used to row one way while 
facing the other. 

As we have devoted ourselves to 


the freest criticism of Professor 
Cairnes’ book, we cannot close our 
remarks without referring to one or 
two disconnected points which we 
think go to justify the general com- 
plaint we have made. 

The author argues that we have no 
right to interfere in the contest now 
raging between the two republics. 
This is a just and harmless opinion ; 
one which all the people of this country 
have long ago embraced. But have 
we not a right to object to its being 
put in this needlessly offensive 
manner 4 


“* How little the real sufferers by the 
American civil war are liable to this re- 
proach (of wishing well to the South), has 
recently been shown in a signal manner at 
a meeting of operatives in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. The address of cordial 
sympathy and encouragement to Mr. 
Lincoln in his anti-slavery policy, adopted 
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on the occasion, is the answer of the work- 
ing-men of England to the profligate solici- 
tations of the Times, an answer which 
history will make known, though the jour- 
nal which it rebukes affects to ignore it by 
excluding it from its columns. Every shred 
of pretext has thus been torn away from 
that party here, which with new-born regard 
for the working-man has sought to draw 
England from her international obligations, 
in order to support a cause whose name is 
a loathing and an affront to every true 
workman. It should never be forgotten, 
that in their hour of sorest trial the work- 
ing men of England have shown themselves 
more aliveto the claims of political morality, 
than a large section of those who arrogate 
for themselves the exclusive possession of 
the qualities which fit for political power.” 


On reflection we think that this 
passage, taken as a whole, is more 
worthy than any we have ever met 
with to be spoken by a pot-house 
orator from the top of a beer-barrel, 
which he had previously largely as- 
sisted in emptying. 

Professor Cairnes says that he has 
studied every competent authority on 
the question of the constitutional 
rights of the South, and that he can- 
not “discover any other ground on 
which the claim of secession can be 
placed than that ultimate one—the 
right of a people to determine for 
themselves their own form of govern- 
ment,” and which right he denies to 
the South. An idéa of the confident 
manner in which the author advances 
his opinions may be formed, by call- 
ing to mind the conflict of opinion, 
to put it in the mildest way, which 
has ever prevailed on the subject. 
Jefferson, the man who worded the 
constitution; De Tocqueville, the 

hilosophical historian of the Union ; 

alhoun, the ablest vice-president 
the republic ever had; Judge Tucker, 
a standard commentator ; and the ac- 
complished Madison, all concur in 
thinking that the right of secession 
under the constitution is perfectly 
clear. Storey, while ably advocating 
the Federal view, admits that autho- 
rities differ ; and beyond all question, 
the States when acceding to the con- 
stitution, did so on the expressed 
understanding, as is recorded on the 
journals of their legislatures, that they 
retained the right to secede when 
they chose. Further, if the South 
has not a constitutional right to 
secede, no more has the North a 
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constitutional right to coerce. It 
was proposed in the original confer- 
ence of the States, when the Union 
was debated, to give the central 
Government a right of using force 
against a refractory State, but the 
proposition was frowned down by all 
the delegates and withdrawn, and 
accordingly now nowhere appears in 
the constitution. Yet Professor 
Cairnes contemptuously flits over the 
whole question in a foot-note sen- 
tence, which would leave the impres- 
sion on an ignorant reader that the 
North could claim, at least, a legal 
sanction for its armed _ inva- 
sion of the South; and instead of 
argument he contents himself with 
stigmatizing the struggle of the 
South, unexampled as has been the 
heroism and devotion of the people, 
as “a conspiracy which, for deliberate 
treachery, betrayal of sacred trusts, 
and shameless and gigantic fraud, has 
seldom been matched.” 

We find Mr. Lincoln’s proposal to 
buy the slaves of the Border States 
and then to transport them to Africa, 
lauded as remarkable “ for its practi- 
cability, and for the unaffected earnest- 
ness of spirit with which it was 
enunciated.” Mr. Lincoln’s unaffect- 
ed earnestness in making the pro- 
position may be judged of by the 
pledge which, as Mr. Cairnes tells 
us, he at first gave to the South, “to 
support slavery with the whole power 
of the Union ;’ and its practicability 
can be measured by the fact that it 
fell still-born from Mr. Lincoln’s 
desk ; not to mention the innumera- 
ble and insuperable difficulties in 
the way of a scheme of slave emigra- 
tion, which Mr. Cairnes, towards 
the close of his book informs us, with 
cool consistency, is so absurd a scheme 
as not to be entitled “to serious 
attention.” 

Unfortunate John Browne's at- 
tempt to excite a servile insurrection 
in Virginia, Mr. Cairnes describes as 
“one of the most signal and devoted 
acts of heroism in modern times.” 
Its heroism, we suppose, would not 
have been less had it succeeded ; but 
what could have been its only fruits ? 
—A series of massacres, outrages, and 
tortures on both sides, which would 
have brought desolation to half the 
families in the country, and which 
could not possibly have produced any 
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other effect than to tighten the fetters 
of the slaves for, perhaps, another 
century. 

Not only does Professor Cairnes 
denounce the “ profligacy of the 
Times,” and the “ gigantic blunders ” 
of the Saturday Review, but he makes 
grievous imputations against the 
whole press of the nation, in these 
terms :— 


“ The people of this country were carried, 
under the skilful management of Southern 
agency, acting through the press of this 
country, round to the Southern side.” 


This is, no doubt, a summary way 
of disposing of opponents, but we sug- 
est to the author that he had better 
ave confined himself to his general 
inputation of imbecility against the 
British public. Dr. Johnson's fa- 
vourite ultimatum when he was fairly 
beaten—“ Nay, sir, I give you argu- 
ments; I am not bound to supply 
you with brains,’—though not com- 
plimentary, yet conveyed no personal 
imputation against the honour of the 
adversary. 

On the whole, we must object to 
Professor Cairnes’ book. It is both 
inadequate and imperfect, and deals 
out such unmitigated contempt and 
damnation upon all opponents, that 
it is entitled to claim nothing beyond 
the strictest justice from a reviewer. 
This we have endeavoured to give it ; 
and giving it this, we summarise our 
observations thus : it professes to set 
the British public right on the great 
American question, by instructing us 
in facts of which we were ignorant 
before, and by meng us, besides, 
how to reason justly ; but, in truth, 
it contains no facts which were not 
long familiar to all educated men ; 
and as for the arguments, many of 
them are beneath the capacity of those 

enuine working-men for whom the 
Frefenser has so great an admiration ; 


while of all it may be said, that they 
chiefly attract notice by their amazing 
perversity. Not only, too, is the rea- 
soning in detail incorrect, but it is 
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quite out of sorts with the general 
conclusion at which he arrives. In 
the body of the book, one position is 
argued for with immense industry ; in 
the conclusion another, and a diametri- 
cally contrary one, is asserted. Up to 
the last chapter the entire book is an 
argument for the subjugation of the 
South. That last chapter, however, 
declares, with the Professor’s habitual 
peremptoriness, for secession. The 
cabman in “ Pickwick,” who, per- 
plexed with the discordant directions 
of the party he was driving, at last 
exclaimed with resignation, “ Now, 
veream I to pullup? Settle it your- 
selves, All I ask is, vere ?” expresses 
not inaptly the feeling which we more 
than once experienced while reading 
this book. It was scarcely worthy of 
Professor Cairnes’ abilities to write 
a treatise to prove that slavery is a 
national curse and crime, that the 
Americans have ever devoted their 
energies to its extension, and that the 
South ought to secede with a circum- 
scribed territory. Human nature 
teaches us the first proposition, Lord 
Macaulay long ago gave a world-wide 
notoriety to the second, and every 
newspaper in the country has for the 
past year been trumpeting forth the 
third. Had Professor Cairnes closed 
his book, as he threatened to do, by 
urging the North to persist in its ef- 
forts to desolate and subjugate the 
South, by exhorting Mr. Lincoln to 
fight on till he makes the South a 
land covered only by swamps, and 
pores’ only by alligators, as Mr. 

oolittle (appropriate name) advised 
in his last grand oration, then he could 
claim, at least, the credit of singular- 
ity. As it is, we shut the “Slave 
Power” with very much the feelings 
of the gaping audience in the pit of a 
penny theatre, as the curtain falls 
upon the last and, as usual, felicitous 
scene of a tragical drama. Lament- 
able things have been threatening 
thronghows, but all is right in the 
end. 





